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LETTER CLXIX. 


FLATTER myſelf that, by this time, my 
deareſt life is intitely cured of all appreheaſions 
ariſing from my ſilence. You could not ſure ſul- 
pet me of neglect; and had I been ſo ill, as to 
prevent my writing, Kitty would certainly have 
acquainted you. There remains but one hope of 
my letters not being intercepted, that my dear, 
giddy Harry forgot his deſiring me to addreſs them 
to Gowran. This, I hope, is the occaſion of 
your complaint, and that you have, ſince you 
laſt, reccived four letters from me. 
Now let me unburthen my heart, and lament 
the loſs of that moſt amiable of women, and beſt 
of friends, my Lady O . It is too true, that 
ſhe quits Ireland next- month, with a reſolution 
not to return, for ſome years. What a ſcheme of 
Vol. II. B elegant 
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elegant happineſs is now deſtroyed! How have I 
pleaſed myſelf with thinking that, on knowing. 
you would love and eſteem her, as much as I do! 
Where, when ſeparate from you, (hall I find a 
friend, whoſe converſation can, at once, delight, 
and improve whoſe ſprightlineſs can chear the 
preſent hour, and point the way. to make the fu- 
ture happy! indeed, my deareſt Harry, I ſigh for 
your loſs too, when I conſider myſelf as the object 
of your affection. I admired, and would have 
endeavoured to copy her; that nobleneſs of ſen- 
timent, uniformity of manners, and that calm, 
chearful reſolution, which ſhone through all her 
conduct, would have been ſtronger leſſons to your 
Fanny, than all the volumes of Philoſophy that 
were ever wrote; for her aCtions illuſtrated their 
arguments, and proved to demonſtration, that 
what they preſcribed, was practicable. But, to 
ſhew that ſuch a bright example has not been 
wholly thrown away on me, I will endeavour to 
imitate even the hardeſt part of her character; 
that of chearfully reſigning the perſon we love, 
when we hope, and believe it for their happineſs. 
I will now no longer murmur at loſing, what I 
eſteemed the ſecond bleſſing of my life; ſhe goes 
to her lord ; may ſhe fiad in him a due reward of 
all her merits! my utmoſt wiſh for her, is that— 
no more—for more were vain. 

All 1 can tell you of Kitty's affair is, that ſhe 
has run directly counter to your's, mine, and 
Nancy's advice; and is now under the tuition 
of —, and her grandmother. Though I have 
been in the houſe near three weeks, ſhe has never 
mentioned the matter to me, nor I to her. I 
ſincerely rejoice at her ſilence on this ſubject, for 
it is indeed a nice affait to adviſe in. 

As often as your leiſure will admit, I ſhall be 
pleaſed with your, oblerdhon on Pliny ; for, 

1 though 
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though I have not the books by me, at preſent, 
they will afford me a double delight, when I have. 

expect a letter from Lady O by to-morrow 
poſt, which will, I believe, either fix the time 
for, or entirely put off our journey to C 1 
the latter ſhould happen, tell me, my heart's dear 
Harry, may I not hope to ſee you here? I am for- 
bidden to go near you; will you not ſoften that 
cruel interdiction, by coming to her, who is, and 
ever will be, ſincerely and affectionately 

Your's, 


FRANCES. 


— 


LETTER CLIX, 


My deareſt FAN N, 


1 RECEIVED all your letters ſafe from Gowran, 
which, with two from Kilkenny, I have now 
before me, to anſwer. I do not remember to have 
ever had ſo much pleaſure, at once, in your ab- 
ſence, as at preſent; ſuch “ a feaſt of reaſon, 
& ſuch a flow of ſoul!” Conſider the pleaſure of 
your correſpondence, which would have been por- 
tioned out to a month's time, by a miſtake of the 
poſts, as it were, dammed up for a while, to ruſh 
upon me, in one inſtant, with a torrent of. joy. 

I declare to you unfeignedly, for indeed I never 
flattered you, that I never read any thing ſo infi- 
nitely more than pretty, ſo extremely fine and 
elegant, as your letters are ; which I am the more 
remarkably ſenſible of at preſent; for as I have 
a collected body of them before me, they give 
ſtrength and beauty to each other: the only in- 
hanced value, they are capable of receiving, being 
owing to themſelves. Upon my honour. when I 
read ſome paſſages, where the fineneſs of the ſen- 
timent, the beauty of the tile, or the poetical, or 
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epigrammatical turn of the expreſſion is remark- 
able, I feel my heart move within me; and indeed, 
my Fanny, I ſhould not know I have an heart, 
but from the pleaſure, or pain, I receive from you. 
Now this fenlation is not barely ſuch a one, as 
men of letters or taſte perceive, upon reading fine 
writing of any kind: For this, perhaps, I may be 
too phlegmatick: but I perceive ſuch an exultation, 
made up ct joy, and pride, in my heart, as if (I 
ſpeak but by gueſs) I had faid ſuch things myſelf. 
But, upon this occaſion, all the vanity, I have to 
flatter myſelf with, is, that, next to the art of 
writing well, is that taſte, which is capable to 
judge of hne writing. 

I never was ſenſible of any pain from receiving 
favours; but that want of power to expreſs my 
gratitude, | have a good notion of; and it pro- 
ceeds from a fullneſs of heart, which, like a croud 
of ideas, or, in ſhort, like any other croud, pre- 
vents its own utterance. Gloſter ſays of Cordelia, 
« her full heart reverberates no hollow ſound of 
„ cmptineſs;” in me there is a little matter of 
pride, upon ſuch an occaſion, left,” by too ſervile 
an acceptance of the favour, I ſhould appear un- 
worthy of it; for J think too much expreſſion 
about the matter would make me look upon a per- 
ſon as an object fit for alms, rather than a ſubject 
proper for my friendſhip. There is a kind of 
honeſty too In my ſturdineſs, leſt I ſhould ſcem.to 
mean the repaying a kindneſs, meerly with words. 

I did recollect, at firſt, that you had not a 
Pliny by you, and therefore could not underſtand 
my letters: But I concluded that you would have 
ſent to „ for his, which I beg you will do im- 
mediately, and read thoſe particular paſſages, 
which my letters relate to, by themſelves; and 
you can go regularly through the books, when I 


return you your's. I ſhall not mention one word 
more 
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more upon the ſubject, till you tell me you. 
have got them, for my chief aim is to entertain 
you. 

What you tell me about Lady O „gives 
me a great deal of concern, upon your account: 
for it will be a very great lots to you, in many 
particulars. What is the occaſion of this ſudJen 
change of affairs? I ſhall have a great loſs of her 
too, as her uncommon cleverneſs, and unaffected 
manners have given me a ſincere eſteem and 
friendihip for her; but your misfortune and mine 
are not to be mentioned together: For I ſhall have 
you, but you will want her. However, though 
you'are deprived of the happineſs of a companion, 
you cannot loſe her, as a friend; for her regard 
and eſteem for you is founded upon your own 
ſenſe and merit, and will conſequently laſt with 
hers. This ſodden removal, I am afraid, will 
make it impoſſible for me to have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you at C : and indeed it would be im- 
proper to incumber her, at preſent, with a viſit. 

Adieu! 
HENRY, 


ts. Al. 


La i 


L ETTU 


AM almoſt aſh:m+ to acknowledge the receipt 

of my dear Harry's it letter. I abſolutely 
bloſh, while I thiak of it, T can bear any thing 
better than praiſe, which I do not deferve: Yer 
praiſe from ih alwavs be pleaſing to me; for, 
though I may be con'cious l Jo not merit it, yet I 
cannot diſtruſt yorr fincerity; and ſure I ſhall al- 
ways be delighted with your thinkiag I am what I 
would wiſh to be. 

I by no#means donbt your receiving much 
pleaſure from ſuch a bundle of my letters coming 
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at once to your hands. My idea of it is like paſ- 
ing a day together. Though the ſubject was often 
changed, the diſcourſe was continued; while a 
ſiagle letter appears like a ſhort viſit, where the 
greateſt part of thoſe moments, we ſhould wiſh to 
employ more agreeably, is taken up with the form 
of coming in, and going out : Yet, I confeſs, I 
would rather ſee a perſon I loved, for half an hour 
every day, than be debarred that pleafure for a 
month, though I were certain they would then 
ſtay a weck with me; for I think the“ joys of 
* mceting hardly pay the pangs of abſence.” 
This may be owing to an impatience in my temper, 
which I would gladly correct, as it occaſions me 
many melancholy hours; for, alas ! the greateſt 
part of my life is paſſed in a ſtate of ſeparation 
trom you ; and even when you are with me, the 
certainty of parting, at ſuch a time, embitters the 
preſent pleaſure. Pardon me, when I tell you that 
I have often ſuſpected your love, when I have ſeen 
you quit me, with, as much indifference as you 
would a common acquaintance; while my poor 
fooliſh heart has heaved, and eyes ſtrained to fol- 
low you. I know you have ſo ſtrong an undec- 
ſtanding, as would, were you poſſeſſed of ſuch a 
fond weakneſs, get the better of it; and yet, at 
this moment, I ſwear (I ſpeak from my own heart) I 
wonder how you can bear to be ſo long, and often, 
abſent. There is, I fcar, but one way of account- 
ing for it.— 

I parted from Kitty, at Racoole, this morning: 
She preſſed me much to go with her: I own, I 
was ſtrongly prompted by inclination to accept her 
invitation; but durſt not venture, without your 
conſent. Nancy has promiſed to make her a viſit, 
by next Thurſday's ſtage : If you do not think it 
improper, and I do not hear from Lady O—, I 
(hall gladly accompapy her; but if you have ys 

tne 
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the leaſt objection, or are apprehenſive of any ill 
conſequence from my going, I conjure you, by 
your love, to {peak freely, and prevent me. 


Lady O 's going to ſettle in England is not 
a ſudden ſtart: ſhe always faid ſhe would go, 
whenever ſhe had completed her affairs here. 

I have been at s ever fince [ came to town : 
He has lent me his Pliny, A company, playing at 
cards by my fide, ſtun me wiih their noiſe: I 
know not what I am writing; but this I know, 
that i am, with love, faith, and conſtancy, 

Lour's. 


— 8 * „ 


LETTER CLEEK 
HENRY to FRANCES. 


ELIEVE me ſincere in my praiſes of you; fur 
upon that ſubject, all hyperbole is loſt in truth, 
Whether, indeed, you really deſerve all that I 
think, which is ten fold more than ever I faid of 
you, I cannot tell: Nay, ſometimes I fancy not; 
only for this reaſon, that I am afraid there is not, 
in reality, any woman in the world fo charming, 
as | imagine you to be; yet your merit is the fame 
to me, which is capable of inſpiring me with ſuch 
pleaſing ideas; as it amounts to the ſame, Jet 
ſceptics wrangle ever ſo long, whether there is 
ſuch a thing as matter in the univerſe, or whether 
it is only a ſpirit, which has the power of convey- 
ing ſuch an idea to our ſenſes. And. as the amiable 
opinion I have of my deareib Fanny ma ges up moſt 
of my happineſs in this life, I ſha!l conſider it as 
Cicero does an higher ſubject, “ that if it ſhould 
© be a miltake, I would not part with the belief 
B 4 6 of 
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« of it, for a certaiaty of the higheſt good, in 


„ this world.“ 


Your ſimile, with regard to your letters, has a 
pretty fancy in it; and there is a good deal of the 
lame kind of turn in many of your writiogs, which 
las often made me declare, that I never met with 
any thing, in the epiſtolary ſtile, ſo very clever, 
as they are; ſo that, even abſtracted from the 
con ſideration of their coming from you, and being 
addreſſed to me, I do not read any thing which 
gives me a more refined entertainment. 

I take it very unkindly, your ſeeming to fuſpect 
me of the leaſt indifference to you. Whenever J 
can be near you, how few hours am 1 from you ? 
And, be aſſured, it is my misfortune, not my 
fault, that 1 am not conſtantly with you. If 1 do 
not always part from you with the appearance of 
that fondneſs, which you might expect, it is owing 
intirely to that temper, which I have endeavoured 
to practiſe myſelf into; as I have very little of K 
from nature. No man has more tenderneſs, 


ſott affection about his heart, than I have; — 


my phiſoſophy, which is not of the Stoic kind, 
docs not make me feel leſs in myſelf, but only 
ſerves to ſave appearances to the reſt of the world. 
How often, my dear Fanny, have I moſt earneſtly 
intreated of you 38 to ſay any thing of that 
kind to me again? and, if you recollect yourſelf, 
you will find, we have had very few diſputes, but 


vpon tl is ſubject, 
HENRY. 


* Quod fi in hoc erro, quod animas hominum im- 
mcrtales eſſe eredam, libenter erro: Nec mihi hun C er- 
dem, quo delector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo, animas 
cle im mortales. eic. 
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LETT EN CLXXIII. 


8 INC E yon deſire me to continue my notes upon 
Pliny, I ſhall go on with that ſubject again. 


The firſt epiſtle of the third book puts me in 


mind of Lord Orrery's wiſh about the larter ſcenes 
of his life, hinted at in one of my fo mer letters to 
you; and 1a the paſſage J here allude to, for want 
of better light from hiſtory, he fuppoſes afrer what 
manner Pliny paſſed the decline of life; but Tl 
think the Jatter part of the letter, I am now upon, 
affords a ſtrong preſumption of this ſuppoſition; 
and, as Pliny defires Calviſus to keep that letter by 
him, in order to judge of his philoſophy, ſo ſhall 
we remember Lord Orrery's declaration with the 
fame view. I think the character of Spurinna not 
unlike his own; and there is one circumſtance 
hinted at, when he takes the air in his chariot, in 
which they happily agree. In this letter there is a 
pretty diſtinction between being pleated, and be- 
mg proud of a thing. * The only mark of age 
«© he diſcovers, is prudence.” This is a fine 
trait. 

In the ſixth epiſtle of the ſame book, in the 
comment on it, Lord Orrery gives ns a gay ode, to 
divert our thoughts from the melancholy proſpe< 
of an old man; which is like the merry epilogues, 
they give us often, after our tragedies, This ar- 
gament has been treated pro and con in the Spec- 
tators ; But for my part, I always chuſe to retire 
with the bicr ; for fober thoughts do me no harm, 
as I can be grave, without being melancholy, I 
am ſurprized his Lordſhip ſhould ſay an old man 
was a diſmal ſight; for a perſon, who views all 
things 


la the calm light of mild philoſophy,” 
B5 regards 
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regards with equal eyes both youth and age ; nay, 
I cannot think it requires any great ſtraining of 
philolophy to bear even our own decay, as there 
are pleaſures and ſolations indulged by Providence 
to every ſtage of life; and, to a mind rightly 
turned, perhaps, not the leaſt to the laſt; and, if 
any uneaſineſs ariſes in our ſeneſcence, from a 
nearer proſpect of the grave, it is unbecoming a 
Chriſtian, who reſts in hope. 

There is ſomething extremely elegant, and a 
tine addreſs of compliment, in ſeveral of Pliny's 
epiſtles, with a certain t ur d"expreſſion, et de ſenti- 
men', Which is obſervable in the writings of the 
beſt and politeſt French authors. I ſhall give you 
but one example, among many; becaule I would 
not prevent you, as you have not gone through 
his works. It is in the eighth epiſtle of this book: 
« And, ſince it is equally excellent to merit and 
« confer benefits, I fee you are reſolved to lay 
« claim to the praife of both, by giving to an- 
* other what you have deſerved yourſelf.” 

In the obfervations upon the ſecond epiſtle of the 
fourth book, my Lord, after his humane way, 
reprimands Pliny for his frequent abuſe of Re- 
gulus; which, as I hinted, is an inſtance of his 
humanity, but not of his judgment. There are 
many men of vile deſerts, ſo far beyond the reach 
of laws, that there is no way to puniſh them, but 
by ſatire or invective; and I believe that ſeveral 
people, naturally vicious in themſelves, have been 
reſtrained within the bounds of focial morality, not 
from reſpect to the Tables, but out of fear of 
being 

% damn'd to everlaſting fame.” 
From the whole tenor of Pliny's charaQer, and it 
is this way we ſhould judge of men, he inveighs 


agaiuſt Regulus from a virtuous rage, rather mo 
rom 
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from batred, malice, or any uncharitableneſs. This 
puts me in mind of a fentiment of your's, upon 
ſome ſuch occaſion as this, which may not be im- 
properly repeated here: It is upon the ſubject of 
revenge; As a paſſion, it is a vice; but, as a 
„ principle, a virtue.” Purſued with malice and 
ill- nature, upon ſlight or common provocations, 
it is a paſſion inſtigated by the devil; but great 
and real injuries, proceeding from extreme vice 
and immorality, call aloud for juſtice, and then 
vengeance becomes a godlike principle. Perhaps 
it would be a proper criticiſm here, to diſtinguiſii 
between the words revenge and avenge. 

In the latter part of the comment upon the 
fourth epiſtle, there is a very juſt obſervation, 
That it is abſolutely neceſſary for us to be as wary 
u the choice of our amuſements, as of our ſtudies : 
For which reaſon, I have often thought, that there 
wanted extremely ſuch an office to be eſtabliſhed 
in all (ſtates, as a general reveller; who ſhould 
preſcribe and preſide over the amuſements, plea- 
fures, and diverſions of all ranks, all profeſſions, 
and all ages of men, even from their childiſh 
years; which would be an inltitution of admirable 
ſervice to the world. 

Read the whole nineteenth epiſtle, and the com- 
ment upon it. I fancy there are ſome paſſages in 
both, which will ſtrike and pleaſe my dear Fanny; 
and, in order to leave the impreſſion on your 
mind, I (hall put an end to this letter, with 


the addition only of an alluſion to one of Prior's 
poems, 


*« So thinking on thy charming youth, &c." 
HENRY, 


Letter XLVIII. laſt paragraph. 
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LET TER CLXAXIV. 
HENRY to FRANCES. 


SUPPOSE, by my not hearing from you laſt 
poſt, that you do not get my letters regularly; 
u hich, I hope, is owing to your being retired to 
the rock, though you have, at preſent, extreme 
bad weather for bathing. I have a melancholy 
proſpect before me for my wheat harveſt, and J 
bare the greateſt quantity, and the beſt in this 
country; molt of which is lodged by the rain, and 
ſhedding by the wind. Mais vive la philoſophie! 
hope to have a letter from you to-day; but 
cannot get it, before this goes to the poſt: fol 
ſnall goon with my Pliny, which I never read, but 
when Il am to write to you; and, as I undertook 
this work merely for your amuſement, ſo I find it 
now, for that reaſon, if J had no other, the plea- 
lanteſt manner of reading: It is certainly the moit 
improving method too; and, if I had a great for- 
tune, I would allow a good falary to a librarian, 
who ſhou'd antecede my ſtudy, and mark out to 
me only thoſe pallages, which were remarkable or 
enious, improving or entertaining; as I would 
give my new ſhoes to a ſervant to wear firſt, The 
perſon, I would ewp!oy for this purpoſe, ſhould 
rather be one of a refined taſte than of deep learn- 
ing, and of more natural underſtanding than preat 
acquired knowledge. In ſhort, my deareſt Fanny, 
vou ſhould be my Mincrva, my preceptor ; for 
even hom your fragments I might hope to grow 
rich in witdom. and to be poliſhed into virtue. 
J his laſt expreffion has made a ſentiment occur to 
me, that there is a certain retined taſte, (parſons 
may call it grace, it they will) which, unleſs born 
with a man, the beſt 4 pol oa Chriſtian will be 
but 
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but an heavy, unformed lump of morality. What 
is that reverence for the antients, that humane love 
for our cotemporaries, that generous benevolence 
for poſterity, that tender ſenſe for another's ſor- 
row, that high reliſh for a ſtranger's happineſs, 
and, laſtly, that noble, philoſophic, keart-thiil- 
ling, and religious ardor, which poſſeſſes the whole 
foul with enthuſiaſtic rapture, upon the contem- 
plation of the aſtoniſhing greatneſs of the works of 
Providence, and the infinite goodneſs of their in- 
comprehenſible Author? What are all thele refined 
pleaſures owing to, I ſay, but io a natural taſte and 
quick reliſh for virtue; to a certain gifted capa- 
city, large enough to comprehend the whole 1n- 
tellectual univerſe; that is, all mankind, paſt, 
preſent, and to come; and reaches ſo high, as to 
embrace even God himſelf; all which, a phin, 
good man has no more idea of, than we can of the 
pleaſures of a ſixth ſenſe. Addiſon has. ſomewhat 
the ſame turn of thought with regard to piety, 
when he ſays, “that ſome people want parts to be 
« devout, and could as well make an epic poem, 
6 as a fervent prayer.” 

But to return to Pliny, who is properly enough 
introduced after ſuch a ſubject, as carried me be- 
yond myſelf juſt now. 

The twenty- firſt epiſtle of the fourth book is 
an extreme pretty one. I wept for the Helvidiæ, 
not ſo much tor their death, as for Pliny's grief 
at it. 

In the next epiſtle there is a poetical witticiſm in 
the alluſion of the arrow; which is, I think, the 
firſt inſtance of that kind I have met with in this 
author, 

{ am charmed with the whole twenty-third 
epiſtle. That truly noble and philoſophic excla- 
mation, wiſhing for that ſtage of life, when he 
might live to himſelf, tranſports me. There is 

i nothing, 
7 
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nothing, for which I deſpiſe a perſon ſo much, as 
the paltry wiſh to be younger; a childiſh longing 
for a bib and bells again ! He muſt have ſpent his 
hfe very ill, or mean to do ſo, who would deſire 
to return back to any æra of it; for we are, at 
any ſtage, capable of virtue 

In the twenty-eighth epiſtle, Pliny has miſtaken 
the matter, with regard to painting ; for I think, 
it is a much eaſier matter to copy a picture, than 
to draw from the life, 

In the laſt epiſtle of this fourth book, he men- 
tions a ſpring, which ebbed and flowed. There 
is a“ well ſome miles from this, which is reported 
to do the ſame. I never examined into it, but 
Mall ride over there ſome day, on purpoſe. 

I am ſurprized, that any perſon of common 
ſenſe could miſtake the legacy, which he was ſo 
pleaſed with, Epiſtle I. Book V. for that from 
Curianus was the only one, which did him honour, 
He ſays, ** A ſmall legacy is fallen to me ;” which 
mews, he was telling his friend ſomething new: 
and the former legacy was above two years before, 


at leaſt; for he ſays, that the ſuit, with the co- 
heirs, was of ſo long ſtanding. The miſtake of 


the commentator's couid never have happened, but 
from the mere force of prejudice ; which has ama- 
zing powers, in many higher inſtances. Pliny 
firſt ſpeaks of Pomponia's favour, to which it was 
natural to apply his expreftions of the pratefu' neſs 
of the preſent; and, leaving the reader in this 
error, almoſt during the whole letter, what he 
ſays at laſt, though it breaks with full day upon 


you, could not open the eyes of prejudice. 


In the fourth epiſtle you may ſce the extrava- 
gant fees, which were given to lawyers, in Pliny's 
time. This may make us a little better reconciled 
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to the extortion in our own days: though, to 
view this matter in the light of political morality, 
the preſent exorbitancy ought to alarm us ex- 
tremely ; for, the higher law or juſtice is vended, 
the ſcarcer it muſt be; and the poor, who need it 
moſt, will, conſequently, have leaſt of it. Then 
oppreſſion reigns, and liberty is no more ; and then 
is a ſtate in the proper criſis for a revolution, either 
by "rebellion at home, or invaſion from abroad. 
At the time Pliny hints at this extravagance, the 
great Roman Empire was haſtening to its ruin, 


Adieu! 
1 
HIATUS. 
LETTER CLXXV. 
My deareſt Fanwxy, Muſeum. 


UR aſſizes are over, and I am returned to my» 

4 ſelf, that is, to you. I wait not for the plea- 
fure of hearing from you, but amuſe myſelf, in 
the mean time, with the more imperfect one of 
writing to you. I am now retired among my 
books, the beſt part of which library I eſteem your 
letters; for they not only teach me wiſdom, but 
promiſe me that glorious end, of which wiſdom is 
the ſureſt means, happinels. 

[ have read ſome pages this morning in the 
ſecond volume of Orrery's Pliny ; but ſhould not, 
at this time, think of entertaining you out of this 
author, if I had not from thence a fair op- 
portunity of addreſſing myſelf more particularly to 
my heart's only aim. 

You may remember, that you rallied me upon 
not taking notice of Pliny's epiſtles to Calpurnia, 
in my former remarks; but I defended myſelf, 


upon 
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upon there not being any in the firſt volume. 
The fourth of the ſixth book, which is the firſt of 
the ſecond volume, is the firſt of theſe epiſtles. I 
confeſs myſelf charmed with it; and am the more 
particularly fond of her, as, from the hint of her 
conſticutioa and make, ſhe ſeems to reſemble you; 
as you, in return, do her in this; that I think you 
would deſerve, on the like occaſion, a letter full of 
the ſame fondneſs, and tenderneſs, and conjugal 
regard. Whenever I raiſe a ſtatuge to Pliny, I 
will have that whole epiltle inſcribed on the pe- 
deſtal. | 

The two firſt lines of the fortieth page contain 
a very fine and a jult ſentiment. From the ſecond 
paragraph of the comment upon this ſixteenth 
epiſtle, you may draw a compariſon between Pliny 
and Shakeipcare, by obſerving, that the little jingle, 
and affected turns, in both their writings, were 
rather the falſe taſte of their age, than the vices of 
the authors. | 

The reflection in the ſeventeenth epiſtle, that 
* „ he, who envies another, muſt be his inferior, 
is fine. 

At the end of the notes upon the fourth epiſtle 
of the ſeventh book, Lord Orrery wiſhes that this 
letter had periſhed ; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it betrays a 
kitle vanity about his trilling performances in 
poetry. He is very often anpry at him, when he 
ſhews a weakneſs of any kind; becauſe it is natural 
for us to wiſh thoſe, we love or cſteem for ſome 
qualities, perfect in all. Now I am not quite ſo 
fevere in this matter: Non ego paucis offendor 
& maculis.” Human nature has many foibles ; 
and, when I perceive ſome in a great character, I 
ſuppoſe I ſee the whole man; but, when a perfect 


Si non invidercs major es: Nam qui invidet minor 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem is preſented to me, I ſuſpect the genuineneſs 
of the whole; for, as I conclude a part is acted 
ſomewhere, I think it poſſible it may be done 
throughout: Which gives me occaſion to remark 
upon the only foible, I ever could object to my 
own Calpurnia ; and which, like the caprices of 
beauty, may be compared to ſhrubs, that ſome- 
times occur in laying out an improvement; which 
though out of rule to plant there, would be want 
of taite to root out. | 

The firſt paragraph of the fifteenth epiſtle give 
m2 an opportunity of renewing my remark upon . 
one of the epiſtles of the firſt volume: + I forget 
which of them ; and, as I have returned you that 
book, I cannot ſet myſelf right now; but it is 
where he comes very near preferring a life of re- 
tired leiſure to public buſineſs; but dares not ſpeak 
quite out, for the reaſons there mentioned. In the 
paſſage of this letter, which ] am now quoting, 
he ſays, „I dare not ſay my life would be better, 
but certainly it would be happier, if my ſtudies 
« were my ſole employments.” 

I thiak, Lord Orrery has miſtaken that paſſage 
in the eighteenth epiſtle, where Pliny ſays, The 
& land itfelf will never want a proprietor” for 
Pliny ſeems to conſider this farm with a view of 
ſetting it, not of ſelling; and therefore rather 
wants a tenant, than a purchaſer. The original 
expreſſion t, ** a quo exerceatur,” ſeems to war- 
rant this ſenſe. 

On the nineteenth epiſtle, Faulkner makes a 
remarkable blunder ia the commeat, about the 
genealogy ot Fannia; but, indeed, the whole 
edition of this book is very faulty. 


+ Sce Letter CLXII. 
T By whom the land is occupied : which diſtinguiſhes a 
tenant from the owner of the ſoil. 


In 


p 
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In the obſervations upon the twenty-fifth epiſtle, 
my Lord quotes, as a proverb, this ſentence : * 


« He, that is not for me, is agaioſt me;” by 


which he ſeems not to recollect, that it is a paſſage 
ig Scripture, and ſpoken by our Saviour *. I am 
ſure, if he had been aware of this, he would not 
have introduced it fo lightly here. 


Adieu [ 


—_—_— 


LETTER CLEXVI.' 


I AM infinitely obliged to my deareſt life, for the 

kindneſs and conſtancy of his letters: They 7 
have, indeed, almoſt made me amends for the 
pangs of abſence. I know nothing elſe that could 


have ſoothed, or even amuſed my mind, but thoſe 


dear pledges of your love. I confeſs I never felt 
fuch ſevere anguiſh in my life, as at our laſt part- 
ing; and, though you appeared fo then, I do not 
now believe yon was indifferent A thonſand cir- 7 
cumſtances concurred to render it more painful to 
me, than any of our former feparations. Yon 
have kindly obviated the moſt material; and I 
ſhall now endeavour to forget the paſt, and only 
look forward with the pleaſing hope of our meet- 
ing. | 
The gentleneſs with which you treat my greateſt 
fault, will, I flatter myſelf, have a better effect, 
than the ſevereſt reproof. Allow me, my deareſt 
Harry, to ſay, without a boalt, my nature is 
honeſt, generous, and open. I was brought up 
with, perhaps, too much tenderneſs and lenity: 2 
Unuſed to harſhneſs, I cannot eaſily bring myſelf 2 
to bear it from one I paſſionately love: But be 


® Luke ii. 23. 
aſſured 
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aſſured I will endeavour to root this weed, not 
ſhrub, intirely out of your little parterre. | 
I wiſh I was as well able to vye with the merits 


| of Calpurnia's character, as your epiſtles, for no- 


bleneſs of ſentiment, juſtneſs of thought, elegance, 
and tenderneſs of expreſſion, may with Pliny's 3 
but, alas ! I fear I fall as far ſhort of her, as you, 
in my opinion, ſurpaſs him. In one reſpect, how- 
ever, I am ſure 1 ſhall equal, if not exceed her; 
in my unbounded love, and faithful friendſhip for 
thee, thou deareſt, moſt amiable, and deſerving 
of thy ſex! 

I hope, when I write next, I ſhall be more at 
peace; for I am not ſettled yet. In the mean 
time, I beg you will excuſe the wildneſs and in- 
coherence of this ſcrawl, and believe me, with 
the tendereſt affedtion and ſincereſt eſteem, your 
fond and faithful 


FANNY. 


— 


EI 


LETTER CLAXVIL. 
Dear FANN v, 


1 RECEIVED no letter from you by Tueſday 


night's poſt, ſo ſuppoſe there was not any cer- 
tainty, or alteration in your affairs, at that time, 
worth recording. I have ſent to town, expectin 
a letter by l hurſday's poſt, and am very ſure © 
ſhall not be diſappointed. I hope the letter itſelf 
may not diſappoint me. | 
Since I received Lady ——'s laſt letter, I have 
had frequent ſtruggles with myſelf about anſwering 
it, If I do not anſwer it, I ſuffer the correſ- 
pondence to drop on my fide ; which is unpolite : 
It I do anſwer, I may ſeem to preſume too much 
upon an occaſional adventure, and thereby be 
deemed unworthy of the honour proceeding from 
its. 


* 
3 
r 
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it. Upon the whole, I have determined in the 


negative, and ſacrificed my inclinations to my pru- 
dence, upon this reaſoning ; that few men can de- 
ſerve ſuch high honour, by their merits; but al- 
moſt any man may appear not unworthy of it, by 


his modeſty, Oue particular thing, which tempted 


me to write, was, the occurring of ſome farther 
thoughts upon that comfortable ſubject of the 
mercy of God ; which was part of my letter to her ; 
and which I did not carry as far as | might, with a 
little reflection, at that time, leſt it ſhould look 
like a premeditated eflay, what was, in reality, but 
an occalional occurrence; though, after what man- 
ner hinted to me, from any part of my letter, I 
cannot, at preſent. recollect. 

The only objection which divines make to the 
unbounded mercy of God, is his infinite juſtice; 
for, ſay they, Juitice is concerned about puniſhing 
the wicked, as well as rewarding the virtuous : 
and the only ſcope they will allow to mercy, is re- 
miſſion upon repentance. 

Now let us conſider the matter im partially, among 
ourſelves, for obſci ve, there is uvbody by, but 
you and TI. 

In the firſt place, it is high preſumption to pre- 
tend to reaſon about the attributes of God ; and all 
definitions of this kind may be confidered {© like 
* the eye in proſpect, whoſe ſtrength can find no 
©« end; but weakneſs makes one.” The qualities 
and facultics of the human mind, from whence they 
vainly argue, may have (and it is more than pro- 
bable) ſo little relation to the divine mind, that 
there may not be even any analogy between them ; 
and may, perhaps, to a ſpirit capable of conceiv- 
ing both, be as different ideas, as ſound 9 
colour. 

But let vs diſpute with them, upon their own 
terms, and ſpeak of God as man ; and let us * 

os | 


* 
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for the ſake of argument, that, though the quali- 

ties of a human creature certainly bear no propor- 

tion to the attributes, they may, however, have 

ſuch a relation to them as time has to eternity; 

 Z and thus we may come to a clear method of rea- 
| Vf ſoning upon this ſubject. 

1 Human juſtice then, as blended with human 

paſſions and human policies, may be defined a re- 

tribution of rewards and puniſhments; but, to 


conſider it in the abſtract, I do not think that even 
human juſtice comprehends the latter part of this 
. definition; for puniſhments are inflited either to 


revenge or to deter. Now, with regard to the 
[ © fill, a legiſlature is diſpaſſionate; and, with regard 
to the latter, I am ſure, that if a man could com- 


2 a mit any crime, which it was impoſſible for him, 
; or any body elſe ever to commit again, it would be 
3 A = cruelty to allot any penalty for it; becauſe, in 


: this caſe, the benefit of the example could never 
gerate. In this ſtate, then, I look upon our fouls 
in the next world; as having committed offences, 
g which we can no longer repeat, and the puniſh» - 
t ment of which can then no more avail us, or ſerve 
as a wholeſome example, to deter others; nor is 
- God a man, that he ſhould be angry. 


Il 7F I ſhall not add any thing farther upon this head, 
e but juſt to obſerve to you, that the definition of 
o AF mercy, as it is given in the beginning of this diſ- 
s courſe, abſolutely annihilates the virtue, by making 
y it only part of another; for forgiveneſs, upon re- 
>> KF pentance, is not a diſtiuct operation, according to 


at that ſenſe; but merely a piece of juſtice, If I 
3 IF forgive my debtor, he is obliged to my generoſity : 
- but, it he pays the debt, he releaſes himſelf; and 
d but perform common equity, by giving up his 
obligation, upon conditions performed 

4 Adicu ! 
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LETTER CLXXVIII. 
FRANCES to HENRY, 


HE unſettled, and, of courſe, uncomfortable 
{ſituation I have been in, theſe three months, 

makes me feel a very ſincere ſatisfaction at being 
able to date this letter from my own apartment, 
or, rather, your's ; for I cannot, will not call it mine, 
'till you have bleſt it with your preſence. Haſte, 
then, my deareſt life, my kindeſt love, my all, my 
being, haſte, and reſtore your Fauny to the enjoy- 
ment of herſelf in you ! bring to her wiſhes, to 
her tranſports bring, all that can make mortality 
endured, and render immortality ſtill more de- 
firable | 

The impatience of my fond deſire to ſee you, 
has hurried my imagination into a kind of rhap- 
ſody; but I own I ſhould think it a crime to love 
you after the common, ſober, inſipid manner; 
and, if exceſs of love be pardonable in any wo- 
man, I may ſtand excuſed. My conſtitution is na- 
turally cold ; nor could it be warmed into love by 
an object leſs worthy, than my heart's dear Harry. 
This declaration, which is, indeed, a true one, 
may well ſecure you from any fear of change in my 
heart: I wiſh, both for your ſake and my own, 
that I had merits ſufficient to furniſh me with the 
ſame ſecurity. But, as your love and conſtancy 
outweigh even your other merits to me, I will reſt 
ſatisfied, from my dependence on them, though 
conſcious of my want of worth to deſerve them, in 
any other way, but by returning them an hundred- 
fold. 

I cannot help ſaying, I am ſorry the correſpond- 
ence, between Lady and you, is at an end; 


though, I am certain, you judged it right. 
1 Though 
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Though we can have no perfect knowledge of 
the attributes of God, I cannot think it preſump- 
tion to form an idea, according to our finite capa=- 
city, that he is juſt and merciful. If we believe 
the Bible to be a work of inſpiration, we muſt 
aſſent to this opinion. If we conſider it as the 
work of mere man, unaſſiſted, uninſpired, it ap- 
2 pears, that the reſult of natural reaſon, as far as 
finite can comprehend infinite, has given us an 
2 idea both of the Almighty and his attributes; and 
2 ſure it cannot be criminal to employ that reaſon, 
Which he hath beſtowed upon us, in contempla- 
tion of his excellence. The fault, which I think 
= the generality of men, and particularly divines, 
run into, is not the reaſoning on the divine attri- 
2 butes, but daring to ſet bounds to what their poor 
2 finite capacities cannot comprehend, I cannot, 
by any means, agree with you, that it is probable 
there ſhould be no analogy between the divine and 
human mind. We believe God to be all- wiſe, all- 
good. We muſt change the idea of theſe attri- 
butes into folly and cruelty, if we ſuppoſe he did 
not form the faculties of our ſouls by the moſt per- 
fect model—by himſelf; though he confined their 
operation within a narrower ſphere. But when we 
® ſhall put off this frail mortality, that now clogs and 
2 incloſes the faculties of our ſouls, I do believe they 
will be enlarged ; and of what uſe could they be, 
had they no analogy to the divine Being; in the 
2 contemplation of whoſe endleſs glory and perfec- 
tion our chief happineſs will. I preſume, confiſt ? 
I am quite charmed with your argument for un- 
* bounded mercy. I think it is carried as far as 
finite wiſdom can go; and, to make uſe of your 
2 own expreſſion * has ſhewn, that “ God is not 
made up of parts, but is one perfect being,” 


* In ſome other place. 


whoſe 
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whoſe attributes co operate and correſpond toge- 
ther. | 
In compliance with your oft- repeated deſire, you 
ſee I have ventured to touch upon a ſubject infi- 
nitely beyond my capacity; but it is in ſuch a man- 
ner, as boys firſt learn to ſwim ; conſcious I am 
out of my depth, and afraid of drowning every 
inſtant: But my dear teacher will, I am ſure, reach 
out his hand to fave his little trembling pupil. 
| Adieu ! 
FRANCES. 


I SIE F" "RIS 8 


— — — — 
rr Me. 


My deareſt FAN N v, Muſeum, 
TOMORROW is to be a very buſy day with 
me. both at home and abroad; therefore I 
ſhall dedicate this pleaſant, tranquil Sunday evening 
to you, teſt I ſhould miſs a poſt. I am in haſte too, 
to finiſh Pliny, that I may ſend it up along with 
the reſt of your books. 

In a note upon the twenty ſeventh epiſtle of 
the ſeventh book, we are informed of the name 
of that philoſopher, who gave the famous advice 
to Auguſtus, to repeat the twenty four letters, 
whenever he found his paſſion riſing. I wiſh [ had 
ſeen this paſſage before the laſt evening we ſpent 
at —— The advice, indeed, I have often 
heard of; but never knew the author's name be- 
fore, or I ſhould have honoured it. I have very 
ſeldom knowa the charm put in practice; but al- 
ways imapined, when I aw a man in a paſhon, 
that either he had never hcard of it, or had never 
learnt his alphabet: Upon wich hint, I am tempted 
ſometimes to treat ſuch perſons like children, and 
hang a hora-book about their necks, ſaying, with 


Brutus, 5 
will | 
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« ] will uſe thee for my ſport, yea, for my 
% laughter, when thou grow'ſt waſpiſh.” 


The cure for a ſcold, a poem in one of the Tat- 
lers, is from ſuch a hint, as this of Athenodorus. 

In the obſervations upon this ſame epiitle, Lord 
Orrery inveighs againſt the weakneſs and credulity, 
with regard to ghoſts and apparitions. Now I can- 
not join with him in this particular; becauſe there 
are ſome ſtories of this kind, ſo well atteſted, that 
they ſhould gain credit, like other parts of hiſtory, 
upon the ſame authority. The belief of this mat- 
ter is a thing above our reaſon, but not contrary to 
it ; which is the proper definition of faith: And 
if it were made an article of our creed, I do not 
think it would be amiſs; for it is not contrary to 
religion, as being vouched by holy writ : At leaſt, 
[ would not diſcourage the belief, ſince it is a 
ſtrong proof of life, after death; and which every 
argument that tends to prove, adds ſtrength to re- 
jjioion and virtue . As to the immortality of the 
ſon}, which I lay hold of every opportunity to diſ- 
courſe upon, it is a thing, which a chriſtian can- 
not doubt of; becauſe there is expreſs authority 
for it in that book, upon which his faith is found» 
ed: And even to a Deiſt it may be proved, ex ab- 
{urdo; which is a method of arguing in the ma- 
thematics, when the truth of a propoſition can- 
not be demonſtrated in a direct manner, the aſſent 
is gained, by ſhewing the abſurdity of the con- 
trary opinion: As thus; if there be no hereafter 
for mankind, God is inconſiſtent, and unjuſt ; the 
firſt, in giving us hopes (which we certainly have 
from the light of nature alone) that are never to be 


* Scito te mortalem non eſſe, ſed corpus hoc : Nec 
enim is es quem forma iſta declarat; ſed mens cujuſque 
is eil quiſque. 1 


Vol. II. 8 ful- 
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1 and the ſecond, in ſufferipg virtue on 
| y ſhape, to go untewarded. That being, the 
ll ich is inconfiftcut, or unjuſt, cannot be God. ; 
ergo, a mortaliſt Deiſt ſinks into an Atheilt. [ 
would treat an Atheilt after the ſame manner that 
I mentioned juſt now, and brand him with that 
pupil enſign, which is the proper emblem of his 
extreme iguorance ; for as the Pſalmiſt juſtly ex- 

preſſes it. 

„ The fool hath faid in his heart, there is no 

* C08; 

Orrery, in the notes upon the twenty-eight 
epiſtle, ſays, this letter ſhould be placed the firſt 
of the whole collection; and he is certainly right: 
Proper lights, and particular points of view, are 
a great advantage to every thing. He often com- 
plains of the want of order through the whole ; 
3 Jam angry at him, for not ſetting this matter 
taht; for it would be as little trouble, as the ob- 
Hin upon it. I have a mind to do ſo myſelf, 
when [ have finiſhed the reading. 

am pleaſed with Pliny's ſentiment upon ridi- 
eule, in the laſt paragraph of the twenty-ninth 
epiſtte: And I approve of it as an admir bie wen- 
pon againſt vice; and ſurely fitter here employed, 
than, as 8 Shafiſbury recommends it, for the teſt of 
truth. Almoſt any man would undergo fine, im- 
priſonment, or pain itſelf, rather than the mortifi- 
cation ot being laughed at. Addiſon, and other 
ingenious writers, have ſpoken ſo admirably upon 
the power of ſhame, or influence of modeſty, that, 
for very ſhame, I ſhall not attempt to purſue the 
ſubject in this light; but ſhall take the liberty, for 
the honour of human nature, to conſider this mat- 
ter in a particuiar manner, which I never met with 
in any-author, 
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Speech is not the diſtinguiſning ſigan of an hu- 
man creature; for birds have been taught to ſpeak: 
Nay, all the brute, or animal creation, converſe 
naturally; for their tones are intelligible to each 
other; and what are words, but ſounds, and ex- 
preſſions of our ideas? Rationality is not the pro- 
per ſign neither ; for inſtindt makes that matter 
doubtfu - and it is certain, that all animals act 
logically. Riſibility is a mark much inſiſted upon; 
but, if this is meant merely of a diſtortion of coun- 
tenance, I have ſcen dogs laugh; and if it be 
meant as a ſign of chearfulneſs, or pleaſure, then 
the various expreſſions of thele ſenſations, through- 
our the whole brute world, ſufficiently anſwer. to 
this definition. I look upon modeſty, then, to be 
the only charaCteriſtic, or criterion, which pro- 
perly diſtinguiſhes man from other animals; as 
we are certainly the only creatures known who 
have the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame “. 

I am, my fair inſpirer, 
Your oracle, 
HENRY. 


* It gives me a ſingular pleaſure to find that Butler 
had the fame? thought before me, for in his Rem uns, 
which were fitit publiſhed, long ſince the former edition 
of theſe letters, there is this paſſage. Shame is as 
% much the propriety of human nature, though over- 
{© feen by the philoſophers, and perhaps more than rea- 
„ fon, laughing, or looking aſquint, by which they diſ- 
tinguiſh men from beaſts ; and the lets mea have of it, 
the nearer they approach to the nature of brutes.” 
Chap. on Impudence, 
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] SENT a ſecond meſſenger to the poſt, ſuſpect- 

ing the firſt had deceived me; but not a line 
from you, though you muſt know how anxious [ 
am, at preſent, to learn ſome particulars relating to 
your ſituation. Well! I am angry now—but 
A, B, C, &c. and now kiſs, and friends; and you 
are my own ſpoiled pet again: But, if I do not 
hear from you by tomorrow, I muſt eke out the 
Roman alphabet with the Greek and Hebrew. I 
ſent to know, if Kitty trad any account of you, 
but received no ſatisfaction from thence. 

But to return to Pliny : I think Orrery too ſevere 
upon the ſecond epiltle of the eighth book, not 
conſidering it as wrote to a friend, and not to the 
world. The privilege of friendſhip is, to think 
aloud : And ſhall I be reprimanded for communi- 
cating to my deareſt Fanny my humane ſcntiments, 


with regard to the » gleaner's harveſt, &c.? Or, 


ſhall T be thonght ridiculous for telling you, that! 
have ſpent good part of this morning in the amuſe- 
ment ot a Roman Emperor, catching flies? not 
like Domitian, to kill them; bur to retrieve them 
from their torpid ſtate by the heat of my hand, 
and have the joy to ſee them flutter about the room, 
with added lite and vigour. I think it a wrong 
thing, to diſcourage, in any ſort, the exerciſe of 
hamanity, even the talking of it; as by this means, 
perhaps, ſome people may be, as it were, in- 
trapped into virtue ; by proteſſing it firſt out of 


Letter CLXVII. 
+ lam non conſilio bonus, ſed more eo perductus, ut 
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vanity, they may come afterwards to praQi'e it out 
of thame. Many a coward has been induced to 
tight, becoule he has happened to boaſt that he 
would, 

In the twenty ſecond epiſtle, there is a very juſt 
ſentiment, and a very proper one to be conſidered 
by the ſevere moraliſt, or the cutragconſy virtuous : 
++ He who hates faults, hates mankind.” 

The twenty third epiſtle is a very affecting one, 
and the character of Junius Avitus is very amiable, 
It is, indeed, the nature of the afflicted to enume- 
rate every little circumſtance, which once gave us 
pleaſure in the enjoyment of what we have lolt ; 
and it is ſometimes a mortifying reſlection, that, 
while we are multiplying our joys, we may, per- 
Laps, be but iacreaſing the earneſt of our griefs. 

la the ſeventh letter of the ninth book, and 
ſeveral precedent ones, I find the reaſon for Lord 
Orrery's eſſay upon aatient architeQure, which 
you may remember, [ was a little alarmed about in 
his preface to this work; for which I here offer 
my palinode. 

ln the eighth Epiſtle, there is an inſtance of 
wit in the comment: „ Vanity, like ſmoke, 
e {mothers and obſcures the flame, from whence 
it proceeds.” I have obſerved a great deal oc 
lively fancy, as well as juſt thought, in my Lord's 
writing, through the courſe of this work: And, 
upon the whole, I think he has ſhewa himſelt a 
man of virtue, a man of learning, and a man of 
talte; and if he was not allo a man of rank and 
fortune, which might make my attachment ſuſ- 
pected by perſons, Cho have none of the qualities 
above-mentioned to ennoble their ſentiments, U 
would certainly take ſome ſolicitous pains to be- 
come acquainted with him. 

In the laſt paragraph of the preface to the tenth 
book, my Lord ſeems in doubt about the render- 


C1 ing 
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ing the word, Dominus; which he has done very 
juſtly, by tranſlating it, Sir; as it is addreſled by 
Pliny to Tra jan. it is in this manner we ſpeak 
to our Kings; and the French, who are patterns 
ot all W e and decot um, ſalute their Grand 
Monarque by the ſtile of Sie. 

The twenty-eighth Epilile of the tenth book 
ſhould immediately precede the thirtieth; becaule, 
in this laſt, he refers to the former, in theſe words: 
had intormed yon, by my laſt letter, that 
& Lycormas, &c.“ I take eſpecial notice of the 
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want of order in this particular, becauſe my Lord 


bas attempted to place all the letters of this tenth 
and lait book, in a regular ſcries; and, upon this 
eccaſion, I ſhall repeat what I ſaid in a former 
letter, Why did he not take the ſame Nane 
throughout: 

ln his thirtierh epiſtle. Pliny gives an abſord 
reaton for not detaininp the Ambatſador : He ſays, 
it was becauſe Lycormas had defired he ſhould be 
derained, til he himſelf arrived. 

The thirry-tfth and thirty ninth epiſtles from 
Trajan, are exact models of all the court anſwers 
to public addreſſes. 

Adieu, my lite! and believe me, till to-mor- 
row's poit, | 

Your's, 
ATHENODORYITS. 


THER CLEXXL. 


N * dear litile ſhrub, my ardntus, my ever- 
green, I wiſh von joy rour retirement, 
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| am really charmed with your reaſoning, upon 
the analogy between the finite perfections and the 
divine attributes, ſo juſtly deduced from the wil- 
dom and poodaeſs of Providence ; and am plcaſed, 
that [l carried my ſentiments no farther upon that 
ſuhject, than merely to ſuggeſt, that, perhaps, 
there might be no relation? detwee n them : For, 
when I come cloſe. to the argument with the di- 
vines, I enter the liſts upon their own terms ; but 
I oaly fix the feet of Jacob's ladder on the earth, 
while your ſoar upon it to the ſkies. 

| meant to conſider mercy, as a felt-{ufficient, 
diſting, operating excellence in the godhead; the 
proper objects of which were thoſe, who did not 
come within the merits of that repentance, which 
might intitle them to the juſtice defined in that 
letter. I am, my 25 reſt Fanny, well aware, how 
little orthodox I am in this opinion; and therefore 
call upon myſelf for ſome explan ation on this ſub- 
ject, as I ſeem to make no difference between the 
good and bad, with regard to the unbonnded 
mercy of God. In order to which, I ſhall make 
v{e of an alluſion, by conſidering man in his life, 
like a ſilk-worm in its nympa-tate, involved and 
incompaſſed round with tolls of their own wearing! ; 
the one waiting "til: God's bleſüng, as the other 
for a warm {un, ſhall reſcue him to a joyful reſur- 
rection. Now ſome inſets carry the ſeeds of 
death with them into the grave, and, conſequently, 
periſh immediately, without being able to revive to 
a new life: in which forlora ſituation I conſider 
a wicked man—and think I have ſome authority 
from Scripture for this hypotheſis, 


* ©« The wages of ſin are dat; but the gilt. 
60 of th C Lord 18 etc! nal life. 


* Romans, ch. 6. V. © Jo 
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And again, 
« The Lord wiſhech not the tb of a ſinner, 


© but rather, that he may turn from his wicked- 
« neſs, and / ve.” 


Now, though the iuflicting of puniſhments, as 
I have ſomewhere ſaid, would, in ſome ſort, de- 
prive heaven of the full enjoyment of its own per- 
tection; yet ſuch a literal death, as I underſtand 
from theſe texts, that is, the intire deprivation of 
ſenſe or being from a ſinner, is not only agreeable 
to juſtice, but ro mercy too; for they ſay, bad 
„men would be unbleſſed in heaven: And as 
this life is given us, in order to prepare our ſouls 
for the reliſh of that contemplative bliſs which is 
hereafter to be permitted to the ſpirits of good 


men made perfect, it would be rather an inſtance 


of cruchty, than mercy, to grant immortality to 
thoſe unhappy wretches, in a ſtate of exiſtence, 
which would not admit the gratifications of mortal 
ſenſes, or the indulgence of human paſſions +. 

As I am drawing toward the concluſion of Pliny's 
works, I ſhall finiſh my remarks upon him, aud 
his tranſlater, in the remainder of this letter. 

In a note upon the forty-ſixth F piſtle, / n 
viro is called an idiom, but I cannot fee for what 
reaſon: And my Lord might very well have ren- 
dered it literally, /e bet of min, without appearing 
the leaſt ſtiff in the ſtile of that expreſſion, as he 
apprehends. 

Trajan's ſpeech, in the laſt part of the comment 
upon the fiſty-firlt Epiſtle, puts me in mind of a 
humour of the widow Jacob, in this countiy; 


+ It was the opinion of the Stoic phitoſophy, that 
cn'y the ſouls of good men ſubtle after death; that 
the bad, periſhed to'all!, body and foul together, like 
a ViUlc, 
who 
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who was ſome time ago married, and the morning 
after, ſhe appeared capariſoned with an horſe-whip 
pinned to her girdle ; and told her huſband, ſhe 
meant always to wear it about her, that it might 
be ready, whenever ſhe deſerved his chaſtiſement. 
In the ſixty-ſeventh Epiſtle, read ſince, for 


7 ac. 


[ have gone through the reſt of this book, which 
finiſhes the volume, and find nothing more fit to 
be remarked upon, that is not already taken notice 
of by the commentator, much better than I can 
pretend to do; and this in general, is the reaſon, 
why I have made ſo few obſervations upon the 
whole work. As to the freedom I have taken, in 
ſome criticiſms, both with the author, and his 


commentator, I ſhall excuſe myſelf with a quota- 


tion out of the thirteenth Epiſtle of the third book : 
elf I find you ſo frank, as to make objections to 
« particular paſſages, I ſhall take it for granted, 
© that you are pleaſed with all the reſt.” And fo 
indecd I am. 

J think, the twentieth Epiſtle of the fourth 
book, would be proper to conclude theſe remarks 
with; changing the word grief for ſenſe, aud ap- 
plying that letter to -liny and Orrery. 

And now let me aſſure you, my dear Fanny, 
that I feel a real concern, upon the cloſe of this 
work, at parting with three ſuch men, as Trajan, 
Pliny, and Orrery: But one ! hope to know in this 
life, and (hall die in truſt of meeting the others in 
the next; and you, my belt- loved-girl, ſhall know 
them too : 


6 Together to the realms of bli%s we'll go.” 


Till then, let us live, and love; for, while. we 
do one, I am ſure we ſhall do the other. 
Adien, my heart's delight! 
HENRY, 
C 5 
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My deareſt Harry, 

AM vaſtly 5 at your not receiving my 

letters regularly: 1 am uncaly about my Gat ur- 
dav's letter, though the diſappointment on ly, could 
make it of any coniequence. As I have nothing 
extraordinary to lay, at prefent, with regard to 
myſelf, and have not time to anſwer your's, I 
ſhould not write to-night, but on account of the 


incloſed, which, I am ſure, will give you pleaſure, 


az my dear Lady 's ſentiments correſpond with 
your's. I have wrote a very long letter to her; 
and my fingers ach to ſuch a degree, I can hardly 
hold the pen. I hope, I have now returned the 
compliment you paid me, by bringing her letter 
to 


We will preſcribe the whole al; ob, only to 
very weak or very iraſcible people; | or I think, 
the five vowels might ſerve to ſurmount any ret nt. 
ment, we could have to each other : However, if 
vou like the“ water-bottle beſt, I will always 
have one by my ſide. 

Adieu, my love 


LETTER CEXXXIT. 


My FaxnxyY, 


] RECEWNED your's, with Lady s in- 

cloſed; and am pleaſed to find, ſhe HO not 
ſpeak, like a courticr, to your pride, but addreſſes 
herſelf, like. a philoſopher and a friend, to your 
prudence. It is certain, that no man partakes of 


* Alluding to a poem in the Tatler, a cure for a 
ol, | 
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the lowneſs of his ſituation, while he appears 
above it: And the queſtion in life is, not what 
part we acted, but how we performed it. What 
ſhe ſays, is extremely jult, © + that misfortunes 
« ſhould be rather a ſpur, than a bridle, to us;“ 
as a man exerts himſelf more in a bog, than upon 
terra firma; and the noble mind, like a tennis ball, 
always riſes in proportion to its fall. Czfar ſaid 
bravely, that he would rather be the firſt man in a 
village, than the ſecond at Rome; and I would 
rather appear above a low part, than beneath 
great one 

I am glad to find, that you have contracted the 
maxim of Athenodorus to the vowels; though, by 
mentioning the water-bettle, I ſuſpect you mean to 
add the /,zu:;4; to them. Now I will cut the work 
ſtill (horter ; for I will confine myſelf, not only to 
the vowels, but to two of them, in honour of 
ourſelves: For I think, upon any ſuch — 
we need have regard but to U and J; and, 
orten it ill farther, let us conſider thoſe two 
letters but as a diphthong. 

[ have been employed theſe three mornings in 
two of the motit oppolite amulements, that one carr 
well imagine; in ſorting and reading all your 
charming letters, hiled with kindneſs, love and 
truth, and pulling the grey hairs out of my head 
— Not, as One might C0! jecture, to leave mylclt 
yet the appearance ot yoath, ſufficient to juſtity 
lo much fondneſs, but for a very extraordinary rea- 
ſon; to preſent my lively, gay, YOUNG love with a 
locket of them. You have ſeveral times wiſhed, 
that I was many years older than Jam; in return 
for which, I thai dedicate every ſymptom of age 
to you ſtill, as they appear, 
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My fiddle, as my nerves unſtrung, 
Venus, upon thy ſhrine be hung | 
« Cupid, ſound a retreat.“ 


Now we are upon the ſubject of age, we may 
ta'k of the epitaphs, which I promiſed to frame 
for you and me. The two, I have thought of, 
are, „e, i have <ſcaped,” looking upon death 
in that philoſophic light; and “ prrmutatio felix. 
A happy exchange!“ conſidering death as be- 
comes a chriſtian, the means of an exchange for 


immortality. I give you your choice of them ; 


though, as I hope, and (hall take care, that we 
ſhall be both laid under one ſtone, I will have 
them both inſcribed, as of one ſentence, to ſhew 
that in death, as well as life, I confider you part 
of mylelf—** And in death they were not divided.“ 


The epitaph then ſhall ſtand thus: 
Evaſunus— Permutatis felix! 


Ia the name of God, Amen! 
Believe me your's, 
HENRY. 


A quotation from an ode of Horace, tranſla'ed, 
znd parodied by Henry. 


LE TT E R  CLXXXIV. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


AS I am ſtill in the ſame diſagreeable way, with 
regard to my health, I would not write to my 
tweet love this night, but to prev at his apprehen- 
lion of my being worſe. There is ſomething ex- 
tremely odd in my diſorder, as there is not the 
|:a(t alteration in it. Time has, however, leſſened 
my kcelings, but not abated my complaints, Foul 
am 
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I am greatly alarmed at my illneſs ; but I will not 
ſay more on a ſubjeI, which, I am ſure, occaſious 


you almoſt as much pain as me. 


I will not, by any means, accept either of the 
epitaphs, you offer me, unleſs I ſhould ſurvive 
you. (What a thought was that!) Forgive me, 
heaven, when I ſay, thy joys, as far as my poor 
finite views can reach, could hardly counterpoiſe 
my Henry's loſs. I will not, cannot bear to part 
with thee, My ſpirits are much too low, to be 
able to get the better of this melancholy reflection; 
and, believe me, Harry, fully certain as I am of 
the mercies of my Creator, | find no pang in the 
thoughts of dying; nor do I think I ſhould find a 
{ting in death itſelf, but that of being torn from 
thee, my life, my foul, my immortality ! and could 
I call it “an eſcape, a bleſt exchange? ah ! no: 
—[ muſt want much of that paſſionate regard [ 
feel for thee, ere I can think it bliſs to part from 
you. [I'll not endure the thought. 

{ hope, indeed, you will take care to ſee me laid 
in {ome place, where death ſhall not divide our 
poor remains; „here thou, with frequent eyes, 
* my ſepulchre may'ſt ſce!” Oh! grant, thou 
good, thou great, all merciful, and all-glorious 
God, that the laſt object, which I view on earth, 
may be my Henry ! that he may cloſe my eyes, 
and ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day!“ 

I gladly accept of every mark of age, which it 
ſhall ever be in your power to devote to me, pro- 
vided they give no hiats of your mortality. I own 
I rejoice at every pain, or ſickneſs, that I feel, 
which ſeems to promiſe I ſhall not be left behind; 
tor | can much better bear the thoughts of quitting 


2 you, than of your leaving me. 


Adieu, my life! my love! believe me your's 
tell death, and ever alter. 
FRANCET 


LETTERS between 


LETTER -CLXXXV, 


} AMalmoſt angry with my ſweet love for not at- 

tributing his dilappointment to any cauſe, ra- 
ther than my neglect. I did indeed write, by Sa- 
tarday's poit, to Lady ——, to Kitty, and to you. 
How extremely rude muſt Lady —— think me; 
as there is no doubt but all my letters miſcarried ! 
I am vaſlly uneaſy about them, but par ticularly tor 
her's, it being of moſt con ſequence. 

[ join with you in thinking that friendſhip not 
only allows the privilege of communicating our in- 
moſt thoughts, and of acknowledging the honeſt 
pride we feel from the cxerciſe of any moral virtue, 
but that it is a breach of that noble intercourſe to 
conceal even our faults or foibles. For my part, I 
have thewn my heart as naked to thy view, as to 
the cye of heaven. Real friendſhip, like true love, 
is underitood by very few, yet common in the 

2onths of every one. It can only be conceived by 
minds capable of the molt retined and diſintereſted 
fomiments : „ Reſerve will wound it, and diftruſt 
* deſtroy;“ and this makes „friends ſuch rari- 
« ties below.” I think, that perſons of different 
ſexes, who, with a tolerable underſtanding, have 
had a ſincere aficftion for each other, are moſt 
likely to be capable of real friendſhip; for even 
the remains of love will create a gentleneſs in our 
Manners, ar d complacency of behaviour ; the want 
of: which is 100 often the effect and bane of com- 
mon t:iendſhips. I declare folemnly, I have felt a 
higher ſatisfaction in conſidering myſelf as your 
firit friend, than ever I did in thinking myſelf the 
obicct of your affedtion. I know myſelf capable 
of retaining your eſteem, becauſe I will never do 

y thing to forfcit it; and therefore I receive 
greater pleaſure from any mark of your confidence, 
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than from the fondeſt expreſſions of your love — 
Not but I ſhall ever wiſh to preſerve that too, as J 
have paid the price for it, by giving mine; but we 
are, in general, fonder of what we have no right 
to, than what is jultly our's. 

There is no part of your character fo much in- 
dears you to me, as the tenderneſs and humanity of 
your diſpoſition. I have actually felt the ſame 
tranſport in thinking of it, as you have done in the 
exerciſe; my heart has trembled, and cyecs over- 
flowed with pleaſure, as it I had done ſome gene- 
rous or humane act myſelf, 

I do allure you, that often in the extreme fond- 
neſs of my heart, when I have looked at, and 
heard you with the ſincereſt delight, I have been 
ready to burſt into tears, from reflecting that the 
happineſs, I then enjoyed, might ſome time prove 
an agoravation of my miſery ; and ſure there is no 
anguiſh cqual to that, which ariſes from our de- 
parted joys. I do not remember I was ever ſo 
much affected at any thing I read, as at a paſſage 
of Young's, which I met with during the inter- 
regnum of our loves. 


« And the was mine; and I was -was moſt 
© bleſs'd! 
Gay title of the deepeſt miſery !” 


But Iwill have done with this melancholy ſubject; 
and I Gncerely hope it will never more occur to my 
remembrance, 

Your brother and ſiſter have been with me all. 
day; ſo that I mult quit you ſooner than I would. 
Set down all the blots and blunders to their ac- 
count ; for though my thoughts are fixed on you, 
yet being obliged to converſe with them, makes 
doth my hands and eyes to wander. They have 
been vaſtly civil to me, ſince I came to town, 


in- 
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H intreat you will inquire about my Saturday's 
letter; and believe me, my deareſt lite, 
Your ſincereſt, and molt affect ionate friend, 


FRANCES. 


— 1 


A letter is wanting, which this alſo anſwers. 


LE TFF ER CLXXXVI. 


HENRY to FRANCES. 
Muſæum. 


AN concerned at the account of your health: 

You ſay you do not know what ails you; but 
that you are ſick, and have loſt your appetite, and 
ſpirits. Now take it thus, and you will find the 
true ſtate of your diſorder : You have loſt your 
ſpirits ; conſequently your appetite; and then it is 
no wonder you are ſick. But the cauſe of this 
progreſſion is yet to be related; namely, the fret- 
ting, you have humoured yourleif in, upon this 
late occaſion, I wiſh, my dear Fanny, I could 
make you as good a philoſopher in practice, as 
you are in theory, You have made me both; for 
which I am more beholden to you, than tomy 
mother for my birth. She made me but an animal ; 
you have made me a man. 

| defire you will ſend me Lady ——'s letter, 
when you have anſwered it. I am intereſted in 
the ſmalleſt circumſtance relating to you, and am 
vain of every compliment paid you, 

think there is ſomething very pretty in your 
ſentiments about friendſhip. You have carricd 
tie thought farther, than | had ever conſidered it, 
by ſaying, even our faults, or foibles, we ſhould 
not hide, in ſuch an intercot rie ; but I think there 

is 
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is even a certain honeſty in ſuch an open dealing; 
for friendſhip, ſuch as deferves that name, is an 
union for life; and, as in the meaner partnerſhips 
of trade, we ſhould reveal the drawbacks of debts, 
or inſufficiences upon our ſtock, how much more 
nice ought we to be in this noble and generous 
ſociety ! I think, with you, that perſons of diffe- 
rent ſexes are moſt likely to preſerve the beſt, and 
moſt laſting friendſhips ; and really believe, that, 
in the very few marriage ſtates, which can be 
deemed happy, the moſt perfect concords of this 
kind are to be found. That gentleneſs of manners, 
and complacency of behaviour, which you men- 
tion, may be conſidered as the eſſence of virtue, 
rather than the mere ornament of it; and the 
French writers treat of them in this pretty light, 
under the title of“ Les petites Morales.” If ſtrict 
philoſophy will not admit of this expreſſion, they 
may certainly be allowed the marks of the moſt 
amiable virtues; as they are ſure ſigns of good- 
nature, humility, and humanity. As ſome of the 
ſages ſaid, that virtue need but put on a viſible 
form, to bewitch mankind with her charms, I 
think, that, what is meant by the term, good- 
breeding, muſt certainly be the dreſs, ſhe would 
appear in. Mere naked virtue, perhaps, may be 
a ht contemplation for an angel; but ſhe muſt be 
cloathed, with decency, to be admired by man. 
A bleſſed ſpirit, as it has no ** ſenſe to ake,” can 
bear the tranſcendent ſplendor of truth ; but her 


* glory is too dazzling for the human mind to bear 
without a veil ; as we look at the ſun through a 
{moaked glaſs, and are obliged to uſe ſhades, to 
mark the beautics of proportion. 


Upon this occaſion, has happily occurred to me, 


part of the molt noble deſcription of the ſtate of 
/ the bleſſed, that can be conceived ; though it was 
imagined, by an unenlightened heathen; Plotinus, 


a phi- 
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a philoiopher of the Platonic ſect. A tranſlation 
Wii! ferve you, as well as the original. 


R a 2 3 ü 
« 1a heaven, the blelled inhabitants enjoy a 
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de n ver diſturbed by change ; for it is not blended 
With unſtable nature: There, dwells beauty in 
© the abſtract, independent of form, or matter, 
«© We may further preſume, that thoſe, who be- 
© hold theſe things, can never be fatigued in the 
% contemplation of them; nor can any ſaticty oc- 
„ cur, to occaſion any fatigue; for there will be 
* no emptineis in any one, Which, by being filled 
« and 1 atiated, may put an end to their enjoy- 
„ ment. 

[ have here pep you the ſenſe of this beautiful 
paſſage; though, I am afraic 4 have but poorly 
imitated the ſpirit of it. T ke whole author is 
extremely ine; and this is but a very ſmall part of 
the great deſcription, he has 60 gloriouſly attempt— 
11 but it was l which Brag e '0 me 


hag {ſome relation 0 it. 
Adieu! 
HENRY. 
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LET TER CLEXETIS 


HENRY to FRANCES. 


NM, y deareſt Life, 


J4 M much alarmed about your diforder, and ex“ 
tremely concerned at it. For heaven's ſakes 
take care of yourſelf, Go early to bed, though 
you lie awake three hours after it; and get up 
1 chough you ſhould be obliged to doſe in the 
idle of the day for it. Conf! Jer, my heart's 
paſſion, my mind's reſlection, my lite's happ? ineſs, 
ed my ſoul's hope, that all theſe precious con- 
cerns depend upon yon, and are employed about 


von. Tf I had a more favourite ſcheme in view, 


than your felicity, or imagined to myſelf any 


# tranſport, but through that means, you might 
| then, perhaps, be at liberty to trifle away your 
ume and health, upon perfons who have neither 
ſen;e or taſte enough to conceive your merits, nor 
g tenderneſs or love to be affected by them. Re- 
member now, my warmeſt wiſh, that I truſt yon 
with yourſelf; and ſurely the high confidence of 
ſo dear a pledge deſerves, at leaſt, that it ſhall 
not be impaired in your keeping. 


Since you do not approve of my epitaphs, I beg 


vou will frame others more to your fancy; or, ra- 


ther, let the actions of our lives form the mottos 


1 for Our graves. Ir Was finely ſaid of Socrates, 


when called upon by his judges to make his de- 
fcace, have been de ing "nothing elſe all my 
de lte: u ob blerves, very juſily, upon 


the ſubject of death, „ that the philoſophy of 


the ſchools but increaſes, by præpenſity the 
** terrors of it; and only PLEPAres us for the pre- 


paration,” What ſignifics all the ſophiltry, de- 
| Cuced from the conſideration of the mortality of 


— 
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our ſtate, that we had life itſelf, but upon theſe 
conditions, ** that death, a neceſſary end, will 
come when it will come?“ with other quibbles 
of the ſame kind,—— The only way to make ready 
for death, is to prepare our lives for it. Actions, 
not words, can comfort us at ſuch a criſts. 

After ſo folemn a ſubject as this, it may appear 
light to mention ſuch a trifle, as I am going to 
{peak of, but that, in truth, though I expect to 
be laughed at, I have ſome ſcruples of conſcience 
about it. There is a butterfly in my ſtudy, which 
would be dead ſome time paſt, but that I watched 
it, at the end of the ſeaſon, and have frequently 
revived it by the warmth of my bieath, every day 
ſince ; and you cannot conceive the pleaſure I re- 
ceive, when I fecl it flutter in my hand, upon ſuch 
occaſions. By this means I have prolonged it's lite 
beyond the date of butterflics. Now perhaps J 
am counteracting the order of Providence, and 
may deſerve the puniſhment of Prometheus, for 
ſtealing fire from heaven, to animate his man of 
clay : Perhaps too, I am but making this poor in- 


ſect linger out a life in pain; for I believe no 


creature, but man, ever reccived pleaſure from any 
thing which was contrary to nature. In ſhort, I 
begin to fancy I am guilty of ſuch a cruelty, as the 
keeping a man awake all night, by way of adding 
ſo many hours to his day. Should any phyſician 
diſcover an elixir, which might equal our lives to 
the age of Patriarchs, would he not deſcrve to have 


his own cut ſhort, for tempting men to cheat them 


elres of ſome portion of a glorious immortality, 


merely to lengthen out ſome years of miſery, here 
below? The Gymnolophilts have a fine ſentiment ? 2 
that we are, in this life, but in a ſtate of concep- 3 
tion; and that death is our delivery. A man then, 
who has lived beyond the bounds preſcribed by 2 
nature, may, perhaps, be conſidered, in the next 3 
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life, as a præternatural birth. For my part, I de- 
ſire not to die before the ordinary fate of human 
nature; but, at the ſame time, wiſh, with Horace, 
Nec turpem ſenectutem depere,” 
Not to conſume a loathſome age. 


Adieu, my life] remember your health, and re- 
member me. 


HENRY. 


— 


LETTER CULXXXYEL 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


, d HE paſſage yon quote from Plotinus, is indeed 


a fine one. I have never met with any thing, 


3 vhich gives ſo ſtrong, and beautiful an idea of a 
future ſtate, What a diſgrace to our modern phi- 
* lufophers and divines, who have the light of re- 
; vealed religion for their guide, to be ſo far outdone 
by the noble ſpirit and blaze, of unenlightened 


heatheniſm. 

look upon Les petites morales to be as abſolutely 
neceſſary, to make a man happy in this life, as true 
morality, to intitle him to, or render him capable of 


* happineſs in the next. 


There is ſomething ſo extremely elegant and 


tender in the firſt part of your ſecond letter, as 
would render life pleaſing, under the ſevereſt ago- 


nies, if, by enduring them, I might repay ſuch 
goodneſs. Indeed, thou deareſt, kindeſt, beſt of 
men, I will do all I can for the recovery and pre- 


> > ſervation of that health, whoſe only charm to me 
is, being dear to you. I wiſh I could tell you I 
was better. I think I grow worſe every day; but 
I do not make the leaſt doubt of my recovery, for 
there is nothing dangerous in my diſorder ; though J 


- ſuffer. 
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ſuffer more than J thought my conſtitution could 
poſſibly bear. 1 am convinced I ſhould mend, im- 
+ if you were with me. This may ap- 
pear chile liſg; but ſick folks and children are 
fanciful alike. Tel me then, thou dear phyſician 
to my ſoul a we body, when wilt thou give me new 


life and health? | conſider myſelf in the ſame 


ſituation as the little butterfly you mention, infen- 
ſible to every thing round me: or rather, like 

Promotheus's man ct clay, 
* « I land unmov'd, and wait, in dull ſuſpence, 
« Thy heavenly charms, to warm me into ſenſe.” 


I can, no more than you, determine, whether 
it is kind, or cruel, to prolong the life of your 
little favourite, What does it ſubſiſt on, during 
the lime of its natural exiſtence? If you know, 
and can provide it with natural ſuſtenance, we may 


ſuppoſe it dies only for want of the ſun's heat; 


then, to revive it with an artificial warmth cannot 
be 3 But if it's food, as J believe, be of 


the ſummer's pride, and is not now to be found in 
the regeradl world, I fear the poor little inſet | 


ſuffers by your fanUnels. as annihilation is prefer- 
to miſc ry. zeſides, I fancy a vutterfly does 
not die; but, according to the Pythagorean ſyſtem, 
changes its n and being. This I am not quite 
clear in; though I have met with ſome poetical 
ſimile, that warrants this opinion 

To conſider our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, as 


rational beings, who hope for a glorious immorta- he 
lity, it muſt appear the higheſt act of folly to aim 


at le: othening it, even for a moment : it is as ab- 


ſurd, as to ſuppoſe a priſoner ſhould defire to con- 
tinue in a dungeon, when he may have liberty to ; 
quit it, and enjoy all the delights of life: yet | 


® Sec Letter LXIV. 


were 
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were there any perſon, who had been born and 
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# bred in ſuch a diſmal ſituation, that had entered 
© 


as himſelf, he would, I dare ſay, feel a ſtrong re- 
le ance at entering into a happier ſtate, when he 


into ties and connections with wretches as unhappy 


mult part trom thoſe. who had been partners in 


S ki; mifery, and ai! the ſolace of it. So we, though 
$ | .ovidence has witely ordered, that diſappoint- 
S mm: ns, pain, and lots of friends thould, by degrees, 
unlobſe the hold we rake of this dim ſpot; that 
our loves, our triendimps, ſhould be torn aſunder; 
that ever our deti:es and paſſions ſhould decay, 


and leave us ſcarce a with on earth; yet {tripped 


of, and abandoned by all, that makes life pleatiog ; 
left, as it were, naked, on a barren ſhore; when 
we have nothing elſe to graſp at, we lay hold on 
Jour own frail aud feveriſh beings, and ſeem to find 
Ja gain, in being ſeparated from pain. 


There are five or ſix people talking round me. 


It is impoſſible for me to know what I write : but 


this I know, that | live but in the carneſt hope of 


being your's, here aud hereafter. 


FRANCES. 


LET TER CLXXXIX. 


My dear FANN, 


OU may ſee, by my paper, that I am not at 

home, and conſequently have not your- laſt 
Jetter with me, to anſwer; therefore you can ex- 
pect no other reaſon for my writing to you now, 
but to ſhew you I would not neglect it, even for 
due poſt, though unprepared with my beſt help, 
Four love-inſpiring, ſenſe inditing epittles. 
* The family of dined with me to-day, 
a end hurried me home with them this evening. I 
would 
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would have excuſed myſelf, but that I avoid the 
appearance of any thing which looks queer; and 
I am apt to ſuſpect, that a perſon has but the ap- [ 
pearance of fenſe, courage, or philoſophy, who ? 
affects to manifeſt them upon trifling occaſions, [ ; 
declare that I have of late, fo entirely given myſelf 
up to the charming pleaſures of ſolitude, that begin | 
toendure company, as one plays a bad hand of cards, 
not for the enjoyment of the ſport, but merely to | L 
keep one's felt within the game. This turn of 
mind has ſometimes ſo alarmed me, that | have | 
argued the point with myſelf, pro and con; but 
have declared for the pleaſure of retired and olito- q 
ſophic leiſure upon this reaſoning, that it is n I 
ſome accident or misfortune of life may hereafter | 
deprive me of the enjoyment of ſociety ; for few | 
and rare friends are found at the poor, the ſick, | 
or the priloner's levee; but death alone can rob | 
me of the heart approving, rational joys of ſoli- | J 
tude. If I quitted the conver/e of the world out 
of an auſtereneſs of manners, or a ſeverity of | | 
morals, | might juſtly appear in the uncouth and | 
uo philoſophic light of a mifanthrope ; but when [ F 
retire, in order to prepare mylelf for a better, I 
ſeem to myſelf to act the part of one, who takes 

a larger ſcope in view, than the ſcanty horizon of | 
this narrow globe. I retire, to converſe with you, 
and to make aſlignations with thee, my charming 7 . 
ſeraph, where I ſhall have myriads of unjealous . 
rivals in thy love, in the harmony of thy ſenſe and i , 
victue. It is you alone, who can make me endure} I 
ſociety; as it was you only, who have inſpired me 
with thoſe helps, which can enable me to live alone.. 
You need not be apprehenſive, that ſuch abſtracted n 
ſpeculations as theſe, can ever abate the warmth , 
of my affection to you; for what is my love to my 4 
deareſt Fanny, but that 74% for virtue, which 15 ” 


hiated at in a former letter, and that high admira-! 
tion 
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23 tion for beauty, harmony, and order, which is the 


proper contemplation of the truly ptkiloſophic 
mind? So that even my reliſh for every thing that 
is amiable, may be conlidered but as a part of that 
love and eſteem, which I bear to you. 

I ſlipt away from cards to write to you; and 
the bell rings for ſupper : fo I muſt unwillingly 
conclude my letter; though moſt willinzly conclude 


s myſelf, my charming girl, 


Ever your's, 
HENRY, 


3 


FTT 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


| DO not, indeed, think it would be poſſible for 

me to ſupport myſelf, under the very diſagree- 
able ſituation I am in, both of body and mind, 
were it not for the pleaſure I receive from my dear, 
dear life's kind letters. I own I am jealous of ſo- 
litude; and cannot help being uneaſy, when I 
think your fondneſs for that mult, by degrees, leſſen 


our love for me: and, ſhould I ever be ſo happy 


of as to live with you, my company or converſe may 
es appear an interruption to your ſcheme of life: Ir 
ing! 


ilh of courſe grow diſtaſteful, and I unhappy. I 
only ſpeak my fears, not my opinion; for that ſhall 
always be guided by you; nor will I doubt your 


$ lore, your truth, and con ſtancy. 
| am. vaſtly alarmed at hearing, from your bro- 
ther, you do not intend coming to town. I will 
not believe you could form ſo unkind a reſolution: 
pray aniwer me directly, will you come, or no? 


and when, if you do come, may I expect to ſee 
vou? You cannot conceive what a ſhock this re- 


1 port gave me. My whole like is, indeed, ſpent 1 
Vol. II. Waiting 
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waiting for you: I count every hour an age, till 
we meet, and would gladly + © imp the wings of 
„time, which thy abſence clips.” 1 rejoicr, every 
night, that a day is paſſed, and that I am fo much 
nearer the happy era, I had fondly fixed for our 
meeting. In ſhort, I ſhould have no idea of time 
or its limits, but from the expectation of ſcein 
you. Yet, notwithſtanding my earneſt deſire, let 
me intreat you not to think of coming, unleſs it be 
quite convenient to you. 

Though object, from ſelfiſh views, to my dear 
Harry's love of ſolitude, | perteAly agree with 
him in thinking the generality of people and con- 
ver{ations we meet with, to be moſtly diſagreeable; 
at belt, rrifling and inſipid, and quite incapable of 
affording that delight, which ſhould ariſe fiom the 
converſe of rational and immortal beings ; yet do 
] think life would become irkſome, and every vir- 
tue ſtagnate in our ſouls, were they not called into 
action by a delice of being approved by ſome par- 
ticular perſon. 


« Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
© Denies, or damps an undivided joy: 
& 'Tjs converſe qualiſies for ſolitude, 
& As exerciſe, for ſalutary reſt : 
« By that untutor'd, contemplation raves 
A Junar prince, or famiſh'd beggar dies; 
« And Nature's fool, by Wiſdom's, is outdone, 
& Needful auxiliary is a friend, to give 
« To ſocial man true reliſh of himſelf; 
« Full on ourſelves deſcending, in a line, 
« Pleaſure's bright beam is feeble in delight; 
© Delight intenſe is taken by rebound ; 
% Reverberated pleaſure fires the breaſt. 
„ Celeſtial Happineſs, whene'er ſhe ſtoops 


+ Alluding to the ode in letter LXIV. | 
& To 
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« To viſit earth, one ſhrine the goddeſs finds, 
c And one alone, to make her ſweet amends 
« For abſent heav'n the boſom of a friend: 
& Where heart meets heart, reciprocally ſoft, 
„Each other's pillow to repoſe divine.“ 


Oh! were I capable of being that pleaſing, kind 
and rational companion to my Henry, my bliſs 
would be compleat. I would, with tranſport, quit 
the world this moment, if I might be partaker of 
thy ſolitude in the molt diſtant deſart; nor caft a 
wiſh, a ſigh, or thought, away on aught on earth; 
for thou to me art all. And yet, perhaps, we 
never ſhall ſpend a ſingle day together, in that de- 
lightful, undiſturbed, peaceful retirement, which 
we both pant after.—My ſpirits were low before : 
this thought has ſunk them quite. 

Adieu, my deareſt love! J am till ſick: ill 


yours. 
FRANCES, 


LETTER CXACL 


My dear giddy girl, 
] SEND you, incloſed, the cover of your laſt 

letter, which you ſee was ſent without a ſea}. 
Through what peruſals it has paſſed I cannot ſay; 
but am glad it has eſcaped the Cotton library of 
manuſcripts, to arrive ſafe to my hands, at laſt. 

You have no reaſon to apprehend, that my 
fondneſs for retirement can ever ſeclude you from 
my ſociety: that taſte, or torn of mind, which 
vives me a diſreliſh to converſation in general, does 
but create in me a ſtronger impatience for the en- 
joyment of your's in particular. I own th.t my 
paſtion for ſolitude has grown very ſtrong in me of 
late; but muſt confeſs, that 1 ſhould chuſe to 
D 2 Carry 
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carry it no farther, than to that bleſſed ſtate, which 


Adam rejoiced in, between the laſt creation and his 
fal! : 


« Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs.“ 


I agree with you that the approbation we expect 
from virtuous actions, is a very high incitemeat to 
them; and the love of tame, fo ſtrongly implanted 
in all mankind, has always appeared to me a very 
good proof of the ſoul's exiſtence after death, 
even of its eternal exiſtence: For, as this is a 
paſſion, which nothing leſs than immortality can 
gratity, it would be impiouſly charging Providence 
with inſpiring us with a deſire, which we were 
never deſigned to poſſeſs the enjoyment of, were 
we to exclude the hope of an hereafter. 

As the immortality of the ſoul, and the exiſtence 
of a God, have been often made uſe of, as reci- 
procal proofs, I ſhall add a few words, upon this 
laſt ſubject, to the many excellent arguments, more 
at large inſiſted upon by divines. It infidels, or 
ſceptics deny, or doubt the certainty of an intel» 
ligent Providence, yet ſurely the belief of it ought 
to be received, as we give credit to the Copernican 
iyſtem; it not for its demonſtration, at leaſt, be- 
cauſe this hypotheſis accounts for all the phæno— 
mena of the celeſtial bodies; which would other- 
wile appear a heap of wild incoherence: And 
raſhly to deny a thing, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend it, is fuch a Pyrrhoniſm, as to affirm we 
cannot ſee, becauſe we are not ſufficiently informed 
how we ſee: for to ſay we ſce by our eyes, is 
unphiloſophical ; for our eyes are but the organs 
of ſight; that is, the inſtrument, not the caule. 
In looking up through the chain of effects, our 
reaſon heſitates at a certain period, which we pre- 
ſume to be the firſt cauſe; though, beyond our 
comprehenſion, the links may be infinite, _ 

they 
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they reach the firſt Cauſe; and then, to ſay we 
cannot comprehend that - firſt Cauſe, is but a 
fort of definition of it; for, if we could compre- 
hend it, it could not be what we muſt ſuppoſe it. 
Ever fince you attacked me ſo well upon my 
hiat, that, perhaps, there was as little analogy as 
compariſon. berween the virtues of man, and the 
attributes of God, I have been revolving that ſub- 
ject in my mind; for we ſhould have reaſons, even 
for our doubts, in ſo high a matter; and the more 
I conſider it, the more am I confirmed in an opi- 
nion, which was but a ſurmiſe, at firſt. If we 
ſtick to the religion of nature, we can, indeed, 
only fay, perhaps there may be no relation between 
them; but when we come down to revelation, we 
ſhall fiad many expre's authorities to ſupport my 
argument; two of which I think ſufficient to pro- 
duce What notions of juſtice can the human 
mind ſupply us with, for the curſe derived to all 
mankind from original ſin? Then, again, part of 
the ſecond commandment ſays, Lill viſit the 
% ſins of the fathers upon the children, to the 
© third and fourth generation of them that hate 
© me,” &c. What human equity is there in this? 
Is not the crime of hating Gad, in the proper ſenſe 
of that expreſſion, ſufficient to incur the puniſh- 
ments denounced againſt the wicked, without in- 
rolving us in our parents guilt *? Perhaps it was 
from ſuch inſtances as theſe in Scripture, that the 
Papiſts have deduced their abſurd doftrine of ſu— 
pererogation ; for, if we are to be damned by 
another's ſin, it may be reaſonably implied, that 


* Thar the fins of the fathers were viſi ed upon the 
children, for ſeveral generations, was an opinion of the 
Heathen world, as well as of the Jews. Among many 
authoritie*, read the epode. which concludes the fi it 
act of the Electra of Sophocles. 
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we may be ſaved by another's merits. Upon the 
whole, I ſhall conclude with another paſſage from 
the Scriptures, ** that the wiſdom of man is but 
© toolithneſs in the ſight of God.” Away, then, 
wah all! preſumptuous reaſonings of this kind; but 
jet us lubmit our minds to faith, and begirt our- 
telves to good works. 

Adieu, my heart's delight! my ſoul's deſire 
Say you are well, in your next letter ; and then fay 
you have obliged me. 


HENRY. 


——— 


LETTER CxcCCll. 


My dear FANNY, Belnont. 
j RECEIVED no letter from you laſt poſt, and 

cannot know whether I ſhall hear from you by 
this, 'till I return to mortow to Maidcnhall. It 
was unkind in youu to neglect writing, when you 
knew how uneaſy I mult be to have tome account 
of your health. I faw Kitty yeſterday, who heard 
from ſome of her friends; aud, by not mentioning 
you, I hope this omiſſion was not owing to your 
diſorder. 

[ had a wild night of it, coming here, and 
Fave not been fo wet, ſince I was lalt in the river, 
i had no cloatks with me, but what I had on my 
back ; fo 1 have betaken mylelf to my bed; from 
whence | am now writinz to you, and drinking 
your health, and my own too, in milk whey. My 
kind landlady, who is allo my tenant, upon notice 
of my coming here to-day, has waſhed my ſheets 
in the morning, aud my room in the evening, to 
make Nig welcome | 

1 obſerved an extraordinary phænomenon, as ! 
came along. The night was extremely dark, and 
the rai ſell exceltvoiy + notwithſtanding which, 

the 
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the whole mountain, [ rode over, ſeemed to be on 
fire, with ſuch an ember light, as is ſeen after the 
blaze of a bonfire is gone out, I aſked my guide 
the meaning of it, (whom I hrred at the foot of 
the hill) and he told me, that all the heathy 
orounds hereabouts have this appearance, by night, 
This is certainly a very great natural curioſity ; but 
what [ never obſerved, or heard of before. If 
this were real fire, it might put this part of the 
country into a terrible combuſtion, as the collieries 
happen to meet in the center of theſe hills. 

This thought led me inſenſibly on to the conſi- 
deration of the general conflagration, which is 
propheſied in Scripture; and which our faith 
makes us expect, at a certain period, from ſome 
extraordinary act of divine power; but which J 
never heard accounted for, from the philoſophy 
of nature, as it ſtands at preſent. I (hall therefore 
amuſe you, and myſelf, with an hypotheſis for this 
purpoſe ; and may ſome time or other, hereafter, 
refer it to wiſer heads than ours, whertis there be 
any real weight in this whimſical opinion of mine, 
or no. 

*I muſt firſt give you a ſhort account of aſtro- 
nomy This globe of earth, as well as all the 
planets of our ſolar ſyſtem, revolves about the ſun : 
which rotation is effected from the compounding of 
two different powers ; the Centripetal, which is 
the common gravity of bodies, that mutually at- 
tract cach other, and, if acting alone, wou Id oc- 
caſion the earth to be ſwallowed up by the fun; 
and the Centrifugal, which is a force impulled up- 
on all the planets, at their creation, that directs 
them forward, in a right line, and, if not coun- 


teracted by the firſt power, would propel the body 


See Henry's letter to the Editor, Ia!t paragraph 
but two. 
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on. through infinite ſpace, to all eternity. Now 
both theſe powers acting, by the almighty œco- 
nomy, upon our earth, at the ſame time, occaſion 


à motion compounded of both; every revolution 


of which is performed, in that period of time, that 
is called a year, From what I have ſaid it is plain, 
that, if the Centrifugal power was taken away, 
the earth muſt ruſh into the ſun, and ſo be de- 
itroyed by fire T. But this would be a particular 
ac of the Almighty ; and my philoſophy is to ex- 
plain the poilibility and probability of this effect, 
by plain and natural means; which I apprehend 
may be occaſioncd by increaling the weight of the 
earth, and conſequently it's gravitating powers: 
For 1 think natural philoſophers agree, that bodies 
tract, in proportion to their quantity of matter; 
which, at a certain degree, will make the Centri- 
petal overcome the C: ntrifogal force, Now my 
opinion is, that every living creature, man, brute, 
infect, &c. which has been produced ſince the 
creation, has made an addition of ſo much matter 
to the earth, as it's weight came to at it's birth. 
The increaſe of bulk, dutirg it's life, I make no 
account of, becauſe that proceeds from the con- 
ſumption of the fruits of the carth, which drawing 
their nouriſhment from the earth itſelf, alters only 
the form, not the ſpecific gravity; but that weight, 
which the creature brings into the world, is cer- 
tainly an addition, becauſe the parent neither cats 
or drinks more, to bring the foetus to perfection, 
than if ſhe were not pregnant; and, it tried in 


+ There was a philoſophy, that might have accounted 
for this event, in «nother way: Water was ſaid to be 
the ncrenient of plants, which periſhing, turn'd to carth, 
If this was t: 5 the element of wa'er muſt be annihi— 
It d, in a certain given time, and leave the element of 
fire wi hout cortroul. Put this philoſophy is exploded ; 
darch i: the augment, water only the vehicle. 

{cales, 
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eales, wauld be found to be of equal weight, be- 
ore, and after—except in the caſe of ſickneſs, or 
hard labour; neither of which is the natural con- 
ſequence of procreation ; as may be obſerved from 
brutes, and other animals; and from the-genera- 
lity of the human ſpecies too, who have not weak- 
ened or debauched their natural forces by luxury, 
eſfeminacy, or exceſs. I have no library here, fo 
mult be excufed, if I am not as full, and as cor- 
rect, upon this ſubject, as I might be, if I were 
among my books: But I always write to you in the 
ſame looſe manner that things occur to my mind at 
firſt thought; and often but juſt enter down hints, 
to ſupply us with topics for converſation, when 
we are together. 

L am particularly pleaſed at this hypotheſis pre- 
ſenting itſelf to my reflection; as the explanation 
of any prophecy, by natural means, is a ſtronger 
motive to our belief, than the mere faith of it, 
from a miracle, Now the deſtruction of the world 
by fire was denounced, as I apprehend, long be- 
fore the laws of aſtronomy, or the gravitation of 
matter, were ſufficiently known, to authorize ſuch 
an hypotheſis as this; and, as I am not quite or- 
thodox in ſome points, I own that I heartily re- 
Joice, when | can make amends in others; and, in 
reaſoning about religion, or contemplating the 
ways of providence, I think we ought, in a ſtrongee 
and more particular manner, to apply an obſervæ- 
tion, which I remember out of Longinus: That, 
in reading of Homer, Plato, or any of thoſe pre- 
cious ſpirits of antiquity, when any paſſages occur, 
to which we cannot readily reconcile our reaſon, 
we ought firmly to believe that, were thoſe great 
Genii preſent to explain themſelves, we ſhould; to 
our confuſion, be convinced, that we only were 
guilty of thoſe errors, which we bliadly charged 


upon them. 
D 5 think 
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I think I may now lay myſelf. down to ſleep, 
eſteeming this eſſay in the place of a prayer: And 
may I have the bleſtiug of it in my dreams, by 
meeting you there in perfect health! 

* « Have I not ſeen thee where thou haſt not 

«© geen ?”” Gee. 
Adieu! 


— — PEE ll r 


LET I ER CXCHL, 


My deareſt life, 


NO words can expreſs the diſtracted ſituation of 
+ * my mind, nor give you any idea of the ill 
treatment I have received from ladeed, 
neither my health nor ſpirits can hold out much 
longer ; but I will do all I can to fupport myſelf 
under the comp'icated pains of body and mind, 
which I at preſent feel, till I fee you; then gladly 
part with them aad life together. 


„ -So, till the day was won, the Greek re- 
e nown'd, 

« With anguiſh, wore the arrow in his wound; 

„ Then pluck'd the weapon from his tortur'd 
« ſide, 


Loet ruſh the torrent of his blood, and dy'd.” 


I know you will condemn me for letting my ſpirits 
ſink; but, as you do not know the cauſe, let not 
my ſweet love judge too harſhly from the effects. 
A little time will clear me from the imputation of 
wanting either philolophy or religion : Indeed the 
latter is my only refuge. I am ſure the Almighty 
wi lncver torſake me. I know too he orders all 
things right, and that my preſcat diſtreſs may be 


®* Yourg's Revenge. 
Pro- 
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productive of my future happineſs. In the ſiace- 
rity of my heart, | bleſs the hand that chaſteneth ; 

and can fay, from my inmoſt foul, His will, not 
mine, be done! Yet ſtill, as a frail mortal, I can- 
not help feeling I am burt, and complaining to you 
(though I do not repine); for “ ſighs, and tears, 
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by nature, grow on pain.” 

Your account of your journey to Belmont, and 
manner of lying there, has made me vaſtly uneaſy. 
If you have one grain of affection for me, you will 
take care to preſerve my lite, my health, my hap» 
pineſs, for they are all bound up, and centered in 
my deareſt Harry's 

I met with a very ſevere (ſhock from the account 
of Mrs. P 's death. There is yet no certainty 
of it; but I much fear it is too true. They ſay 
ſhe died in child bed. It is very poſſible thoſe 
barbarians, ſhe was among, have murdered her 
vile wretches! I have not patience wih them 2 
Better they had all died, -thag my poor, dear 
friend! Her failings are now forgotten: Nay, I 
know not that the had any: but I am ſure ſhe had 
a thouſand virtues. Oh! ſhe is happy! But her 
poor little children ! «thoſe Hottentots will Kill 
them.—l wiſh it were in my pres to ſerve them. 

Adieu, my heart's dear Harry ! While I am my- 
ſelf, I ſhall be your's. 


FRANCES, 


— SO. 


LETTER CHACE 


My deareſt life, 


y oUR letter of the gth has given me a erent 

deal of concern. Repreſent your ſituation 
particularly to Lady ; for to me you have 
tpoken oaly in general terms; and ſtrictiy follow 
ber 
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her friendly and conſiderate advice. My fortunes 
ſhall be your's, fo uſe them freely; - and that I did 
not offer this before, wis from a regard to your 
character, which I have very nice and proper rea- 
ſons to be tender of. I could, with pleaſure, wear 
ſackc'oth, and live on bread and water, “ to 
* cloath you in purple, and make you fare ſump- 
& tuoully every day.” In ſhort, I am ſuch an ad- 
renturer in this world, that if J have luck, there's 
nothing in it; and if not, no economy can ſave 
my fortunes. A year's induſtry will not make me 
rich; but a minute s reflection can reconcile me to 
poverty. "The utmoſt diligence can but eſtabliſh 
that fund, which may be thought neceſſary to this 
life. and which Socrates or Pliny needs not, at 
preſent : But let us cultivate that treaſure, which 
will tupply us to eternity, and may help us to bear 
a part with thoſe precious ſpirits, who are happy 
before us, 

Your ſentiment is both philoſophic and religious, 


4 that your preſent diſtreſs may produce your fu- 


*« ture happineis.” Socrates ſaid, he owed all his 
philoſophy to his wife. Every man ſhould endea- 
vour to be a philoſopher, not fo much to ſupport 
himſelf in death, as to de able to endure life; 
and, when misfortunes or mortifications come u 
on us, inſtead of repining, we ſhou!d thank Pro- 
vidence for the lucky occaſions of exeiciſing that 
virtue. A wretched man has greater ſcope for 
virtue, than a happy man; and a poor man, than 
a rich 
I could fay a great heme upon this ſubject ; 
but I would not prevent your own reflectious. 
Adieu, my heart's delight | 
HENRY, 
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LETTER CACT 


I AM infinitely obliged to my dear Harry for his 

very affectionate letter. Though I am far from 
doubting your love or conſtancy; yet I receive 
fre(h pleaſure from every new aſſurance of both; 
as one is plealed to hear good news repeated, 
though it does not want confirmation. 

Adverſity is certainly the ſchool of virtue and of 
wiſdom, We feel our own defeAs; and, by the 
loſs of any happineſs or advantage, firſt diſcover 
our own unworthineſs and His goodneſs, who 
gave that, and every other bleſſing which we enjoy. 
For my own part, I will ſay, with the pſalmiſt, 
it is good for me that I have been afflicted.” 

Though your dear letter has made me vaſtly 
caſter than I was, I am not yet calm enough to 
write about my affairs to Lady z beſides, I 
am unwilling to determine on any thing, *till I ſee, 
and conſult you. 


Adieu! 
FRANCES 


— 


— 
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LETTER CXCVL 


My dear Harry, 


AM forry any accident ſhould prevent our let- 
ters from paſſing in a regular courſe : Indeed it 

is of little conſequence what becomes of mine, 
but as they may occaſrn a diſappointment to you. 
You deſire to know what affects my mind. —It 
would be impoſſible to recount the multiplicity of 
things, which diſtreſs me,—lt is true, there is a 
cauſe painfully eminent above the Teſt, — 
Wnen 
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when we meet, I fear you will think too ſoon to 
know; * till then, the ſorrow it occaſions, ſhal 
be all my own : For it is the wreich's comfort 
« {till to have ſome little hoard of grief, ſome 

„ unknown woe; which they may weep, and 
„ wail, and, glutton-like, devour alone.” 

Indeed, my deareſt life, I would rather ſuffer 
any thing than diſtreſs you. I am ſincerely ſorry, 
I even mentioned my illneſs to you; but I will 
complain no more, therefore pardon what is paſt. 

I have been in a continual hurry all day: it is 
now very late; ſo muſt conclude with wiſhing you 
a thouſand times good night! 


* She was breeding. 


— 


A ſecond letter is miſſing here. 
EET TIER CXCVII. 
HENRY to FRANCES. 


My deareſt life, 


SENT off an expreſs to Kilkenny, and reco- 

vered your letter of the third. I return you 
Lady O 's letter, which is very kind. You 
cannot imagine what pleaſure your ſaying ſhe ſtays 
here for the winter has given me. It is a very 
lucky, as well as pleaſing circumſtance for you, at 
this particular time; which is enough to ſhew you, 


how happy this account has made me. * #® 
TT Mm V1 VB. & DÞ * 
* * 
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I ſhall go to town in the beginning of the term; 
but am extremely uncaly to know what is the 
meaning of the hint, you gave me in your laſt 
letter, © that you have ſomething to ſay to me, 

« which 
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e which you will not mention, till we meet.” I 

beg, wy Fanny, you will explain yourſelf by next 
oſt. | 

' I am now returned to Montaigne, which I 

quitted for Pliny, at your requeſt; and I make it 

a rule to give you my obſervations upon every book 

I read. 

In his hiſtory of the three moſt excellent men, 
he names Homer, Alexander, and Epaminondas, 
By excellence, here, he ſeems merely to conſider 
this expreſlion, with regard to fame only: But I 
think he has not, as one might expect, given us 
examples from different claſſes. The firſt is a 
poet, the ſecond a foldier, and fo is the third, 
when | expected a philoſopher; and here I would 
name Plato, or better, Socrates: But perhaps 
Montaigne conſidered Epaminondas in this claſs, 
and in the higheſt degree, as he is recorded to 
have practiſed what others only teach. 

Montaigne makes a good defence for repreſent- 
ing human nature not much to its advantage; as, 
in general, the French writers are apt to do: 
Others make men, I but repre them.“ 

I am pleaſed to find he had fome of my whims : 
He mentions one, which, you may remember, I 
ſometimes hinted to you; of taking a particular 
fancy to ſome one glaſs laid down at table, though 
of equal dimenſions with the reſt, out of which I 
often take a great pleaſure ia drinking; nay, I 
have gone ſo far, once or twice, as to pay a man's 
club tor the exchange of his glaſs. Whence ſuch 
caprices as this proceed, I do not remember that 
any of the expoſitors upon human nature have ac- 
counted: and I think it would be an ingenious 
and amuſing ſubject to inquire into. 

This puts me in mind of a theme, I have a great 
mind to recommend for a premium to the ſociety 
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1 of * Dijon in France; which is an eſſay upon 
Metaphorical Taſte ; being a liking, or admiration, 
not confined to, or deducible from the eſtabliſhed 
rules of beauty, harmony, order, or truth, which 
mould be the natural or rational foundations of 
our approbation. Why is the mind of man, when 
endued with what is called ta/e, delighted with 
extravagant flights in poetry, extraordinary meta- 
phors, exceſſes in grammar, chromatics in muſic, 
&c. How come we to be charmed with things, 
which offend common ſenſe, or ſhock the natural 
ear? Nay, to ſhew that taſte is not only above, 
but even ſometimes averſe from rational admiration, 
we need but recolleCt the pleaſure we receive from 
viewing ſome of the deformities of nature, as rocks, 
precipices, &c. and at the ſame time remember, 
that we are ſenſible of a certain horror, during 
the contemplation. 

Have you ſeen that piece, which carried the laſt 
premium at Dijon, upon this theſis, Whether the 
re-eſtabliſhment of arts and ſciences has contributed 
to the refinement of manners? I have read it, and 
like the ſide of the queſtion he has choſen, by 
denying it. I think, the ſubject might have been 
handled more at large, and to better advantage, 
than the author has done there. 


Suid juvat innumeras ſcire atque evelvere caſus, 
Si ſugienda facis, et facienda fugrs ® 


What does it import us to know the ſprings of 
good and ill, while © we do thoſe things, which 
«« we ought not to have done, and leave undone 
« thoſe things, which we ought to have done?“ 
I have not yet ſeen the anſwer to it; but, when J 


* This academy propoſed Theſes, and offered pre- 
mivms for the beſt di.courſes upon the ſubjects, 


have, 
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have, I ſhall probably determine the diſpute like 
Sir Roger de Coverley, by concluding *©* that much 
may be ſaid on both ſides.” 

What the Genevan ſays of learning with regard 
to morals, I have often ſaid of it with regard to 
underſtanding—That it has fo over-loaded the 
mind of man, that, like too full a ſtomach, the 
digeſtive powers have not room to exert themſelves; 
or it has confined our refleQions, by ſetting bounds 
to our inquiries, or given us a biaſs out of the 
right road, by obliging us to think too much after 
one another, and following in a beaten track. 
When reaſon attempts to exerciſe herſelf in the 
mind of the learned, ſhe finds it, like a ſtorehoule, 
ſo filled with the old trumpery of the antients, 
that ſhe has hardly room to ſtretch her limbs. I 
am for recurring up to the original of all things, 
and drinking truth at the fountain-head; not 
querching my thirſt of knowledge in polluted 
ffreams, Rivers, in paſſing through populous ci- 
tics, acquire indeed a ſoftneſs and a richneſs, but 
loſe the ſweetneſs and purity, which they akin, 
from their ſpring. If you want to inform yourſelf 
of art or ſcience, withdraw to your ſtudy; if of 
truth or nature, retire within yourſelf. Reading 
ſhould be your exerciſe, but refleAion your ſtudy, 
Senſe is a bottle of eſſence, which loſes its ſtrength 
by dilatation; or like a wedge of gold, which, 
hammered into plates, or drawn into wire, extends 
its dimenſions, but weakens its ſubſtance. 


Adieu my life! 
HENRY, 


LETTERS beten 


A ſecond letter is miſſing here. 


ET TT ES :OACVHIT 
FRANCES to HENRY, 


OCHEFOUCAULT fays, ** In the adver- 

& ſity of our belt f. iends we find ſomething 
** that does not diſpleaſe us.” I will not $66. 
Jutely ſay this maxim is verified in you; yet I ca 
not help obſerving, with what vaſt calmneſs = 
have endured my misfortunes. I do indeed believe, 
that the diſtreſſes of others furniſh the beſt oppor- 
tunity for exerting our philoſophy. 


When they are laſh'd, we kiſs the rod, 
« Reſigning to the will of God:“ 


And then we have ſuch a charming ſuperiority by 
making light of thoſe misfortunes, which do not 
affect ourſelves. But I ſhould be glad to ſee one 
of our modern philoſophers endure the loſs of 
health with that indifference, they recommend to 
others. 

If Lady O Nays in the kingdom, which is 
yet doubtful, ſhe will not come to Dublin the 
whole winter. I heartily wiſh ſhe may hold her 
reſolution of ſtaying at —, as I hope and believe 
I ſhall ſpend ſome time with her ; for 1 am ab- 
ſolutely 3 not to continue here long. 
When we meet, you ſhall know my reaſons ; 
which, I fancy, will be tufficient to make yon en- 
tirely of my opinion: in the mean time, I ſhall 
exert the little ſtrength of body and mind, I have 
left, to bear up againſt the diſtreſſes of both, 
without complaining. I mult intreat, for the pre- 
ſent, you will not deſire any explanation from me: 
for I am reſolved not to enter into particulars, ill 

- 
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I fee you; which I never ſo earneſtly longed for, 
as now. I could almoſt wiſh you were as impatient 
to ſee me; we ſhould then meet before “ the 
beginning of term.” However, a few days will 
make no great difference; and I am content to wait, 
till buſineſs anſwers the ſame end as inclination. 
Though I never wanted the aid of philoſophy 
more than now, I find myſelf lefs qualified than 
ever to ſeek its help: “ In pain, philofophy is 
e ſpleen; in health, tis only eaſe.” — Perhaps it 
is owing to my want of health, that I find my 
mind a perfect chaos. I have not attention ſuffi- 
cient to read for a quarter of an hour, I perceive 
myſelf frequently abſent in company, without be- 
ing able to recollect, what I was thinking of: 
Strange ſituation! — When wilt thou recal me to 
myſelt ? If you have fixed the time of your coming 
to town, let me know by return of the poſt, thar 
] may be certified, not H long, but when I ſhall 
lire. 
Adio, Caro! EF 
FRANCES, 


— 


_ — —_ 


LETTER ce. : 
HENRY to FRANCES, 


] RECEIVED a letter from you, juſt as I was 

leaving Maidenhall yeſterday, which has ſor- 
_ me more than any thing I have ever met 
with, 

The reaſon of applying thoſe philoſophic lec- 
tures, which you are offended at, was from this 
blunder : That I thought the loſs of health, for- 
tune, friends, or any other unhappineſs of life, 
was the proper ſeaſon to recommend ſuch medicines z 
and it ought to be obſerved, I did not uſe ſuch 

| reflections 
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re flectioos to ſhew how / could bear your misfor- 
tunes, but to inſtruft and aſſiſt you to ſupport 
yourſelf under them. He, who would comfort 
another, comes not, as I apprehended, with ſighs 
and groans. 

I ſhall never, upon any occaſion, trouble you 
with more of my philoſophy, but ſhall always 
cheriſh ir in my heart; becaule, at this time, it 
ſtands your friend, and helps me to conclude my- 
ſelf, as uſual, 

My dear Fanny, 
Ever your'ss 


ä 


Hr Us. 
r OG 


My deareſt FAN N, 
RETURN you Lady O 's jetter, and am 

pleaſed to find, that you ſtill hold on a core 
reſpondence with her. I love her for rallying your 
ſpirits. I am aſhamed for my Fanny, with two 
ſuch philoſophic friends, to be ſo caſt down. * She 
ſeems to ſolicit your writing often to her, which 
ſurely I need not intreat you to obey ; but ſhall 
oaly leave you more at liberty to do fo, by letting 
you know, that, if time preſſes, I will take your 
having wrote to her, as a ſufficient apology for 
your leaving me to hunt through the ſtores of 
antiquity for ſomething to amuſe me, in the room 
of thoſe letters you neglect to me. How much do 
I regard your advantage, before my own pleaſure ? 
And for any favour, ſhe can ever do me, I thus 
pay the price before-hand. 

I thank you for your kind ſentiments with regard 
to paſſing your time with me; and it is certain that 


thoſe portions of life, which we ſpend agreeably 
to 
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to ourſelves, are all that can be computed in a 
philoſopher's kalendar. I am pleaſed with the 
epitaph, which Similis, a general under Adrian, 
directed to be inſcribed on his tomb- ſtone. He 
had ſpent a long life in perils and fatigues, till 
about ſeven years before his death; when he re- 
tired to his villa, paſſing his time as became a man 
of religion, ſenſe, and philoſophy. The Latin is, 
Hic jacet Similis, cujus ætas multorum annorum 
& fuit: Ipſe ſeptem duntaxat annos vixit.“ I will 
attempt the tranſlation for you: 


My life, O Time! to many years amount, 
But ſeven only make my own account, 


For my part, I have made three diviſions of my 
time; and, according to the diſtinctions I make, 
there are but two portions of them to be attributed 
to my life. When I am in company, I paſs my 
time; when I am alone, I fpend it; and, while 
I am with you, I enjoy it.* 

Since the election at Callen, I have had the 
happineſs to be entirely alone ; which the hurry, I 
was then in, has given me a thorough reliſh for. 
I do not think it amiſs to conſider the world as a 
priſon ; where we are ſubject to ſuch company, as 
chance, neceſſity, vice, or misfortune, have aſſo- 
ciated us with : and ſolitude may be deemed the 
true ſiege of freedom; as there, alone, we can be 
malters of ourſelves, our time, and occupations, 


* At noſtri bene computentur anni, 
Et quantum tetricz tulere febres ; 
Aut languor gravis, aut mali dolores 
A vita meliore ſeperentur: 
Infantes ſumus, & ſenes videmur. 
AEtatem Priamique, Neſtorique 
Longam qui putat eſſe, Martiane, 
Multum decipiturque, falliturque, 
Non elt vivere, fed valere vita, Marr, 


The 
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The only thing, in which I think Auguſtus at- 
tempted to be great, was his wiſh to live, to retire; 
but he was never great enough to execute that 
noble ſentiment. It is ſomewhere ſaid, that “ pri- 
« vacy and freedom is the wiſh of the great, but 
© the privilege of the mean.“ The life, I lead at 
preſent, is certainly the end propoſed of all the 
labours and perils of the great, in all ſtates of 
life ; then whar a trne, philoſophic pleaſure muſt a 
man be ſenſible of, who has reached this goal, 
without being out of breath for it ! while he looks 
back, with compaſſion, upon millions, who are 
ſweating and toiling; caſting away pomps, faſces, 
and fortune, to make themſelves light for the race, 
and ſhouldering through oppoſing crouds, to come 
up to him! What the philoſopher Cyneas ſaid to 
Pyrrhus might be here applied, but that I hate 
quotations ; however, I ſhall give you one: Dio- 
genes ſaid, that “ Ariſtotle muſt go to dinner, 
« when Alexander's bell rung; but he was at li. 
« berty to wait for the ſummons of his appetite.” 
In the world, we are obliged to act by rule; but, 
in retirement, we can act according to reaſon. 
Adieu, thou dear object or idea of thoſe por- 
tions of time, which I treaſure up as the only parts 


of my life ! 
HENRY. 


LETS 4 erl. 


I AM much obliged to my dear Harry for the in- 

dulgence he is ſo kind to grant me: I have a 
much better right 'to plead that privilege, at pre- 
ſent, than I can ever have from writing to Lady 
O——, or any other perſon; which is my being 
utterly incapable of writing, from real illuefs. 1 


have been all day on the bed; and, though I ven- 
7 inced 
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tured to Abby-Street, in hopes of rouzing my ſpi- 
rits, I find myſelf fo very weak and languid, that 
Jam hardly able to hold the pen. I have had a ſe- 
vere fit of the theumatiſm in my arm; which, joined 
to a conſtant cough, prevents my ſleeping an hour 
at a time, the whole night. 

I am aſhamed of living a conſtant complainant. 
I think, it would be but decent in me to die; for, 
indeed, I am quite weary of life: but“ Death 
© comes not at call, nor mends his {loweſt pace 
for plaints or cries.” 

I am extremely glad you are ſo happy in your 
retirement, I would by no means have you quit 
it, for the tumultuous haunts of buſy, idle men. 
Let me, at leaſt, have the ſatisfaction of thinking 
you are well, and well pleafed ; which is the only 
thing on earth, that can give real pleaſure to my 
deareſt life's own fick 


FANNY, 


——__— 


2 — 
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LETTER CCH. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


I SEND you Mr. Lyttelton's monody, which I 

am charmed with, though 1 think there ap- 
pears more poetry than love in it ® : Not that the 
grief is not well, but that it is too well expreſſed ; 
which a perſon who really felt, could not, per- 
haps, ſo aptly deſcribe : and methinks I perceive 
more of the poet's art, than of the mourner's 
ſorrow. 

If, indeed, he be truly ſincere, I declare that I 
would rather have Mr. Lyttelton my widower, than 


: Spencer ſays of love, “ *tis nothing nice,” and as 
gr.ct 13 the fondeſt part of love, it ſhould be fti!l lefs ſo, 
Faaxcks. 


be 
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be the wife of any other man in the world, except 
yourlelt : for then I ſhould have had the higheſt 
happineſs this world can boaſt of, the being be- 
loved and eſteemed by a man of ſenſe, taſte, and 
virtue; the merit of which muſt inſure the happi- 
neſs of the next ;. which, if higher than that, riſes 
above the power of human wiſh to deſire, or of 
human wit to conceive. 

There is one criterion of Mr. Lyttelton's ſince- 
rity, which I have eſtabliſhed in my owa mind ; and 
that is his marrying, or not marrying again. 

Adieu! 


5 — 
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LETTER CCI 
HENRY to FRANCES. 


JREC EIVED the monody, and am as much 
charmed with it as you are; but I could not 
help ſmiling at your jealous criticiſm. I do not 
look upon the poem in the light that you do; for 
it affected me in a higher concern, that it was poſ- 
ſible for your death to inſpire me with every ſenti- 
ment of grief there expreſſed, without the poetry 
to publiſh them to the world. 
To a perſon uſed to read and write poetry, 
figures, alluſions, and numbers are as familiar, as 
plaia proſe is to other people : | 


& For the numbers came.“ 


Poets have generally pleaded their incapacity, 
on account of grief; but this was always in order 
to raiſe the merit of the poem. Tickel ſays, 


„ Griet unaffected ſuits but ill with art, 
« And flowing numbers with a broken heart.“ 


However, 
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However, he has contrived to ſigh out as beau- 
titul an elegy, as ever was written in any lan- 
uage. 

Waller ſaid, that poets excel only in fiction; 
but this was rather an ingenious apology for writ- 
ing better on Cromwell than on Charles: It had 
more of wit than criticiſm in it; or, if there was 
any thing of the latter, it muſt be true only of 
heroic poetry; becauſe neither the actions, virtues, 
or real characters of men are high cuough to adorn 
the epic verſe. 

But there is a mixture of tenderneſs and dig- 
nity, which form the charaQeriſtic of elegy, that 
agrees perfectly well with figures, which it natu- 
rally inſpires ; and the more ſuicere the grief, the 
bolder will theſe be of courſe. 

i here is one authority, which puts an end to 
any further criticiſm upon this ſubjecdt. Horace 
fays, * if you would make me weep, you muſt 
« firſt drop tears yourſelf :”” Which ſhews, that 
the beauty of elegy muſt riſe in proportioa to the 


ſincetity of the mourner. 


remember the elder Palma, whoſe taſte in muſic 
[ was fond of, fat down, one day, to compoſe 
ſomething for me; perhaps I was in love at that 
une, tor J deſired he would make it expreſſive of 
the moſt melting tenderneſs: Upon which he re- 
plied, Il faut pleurer donc;” and, as the Ita- 
lians have their paſſions at will, he began to ſigh, 
and actually wrought himſelf up to a flow of tears, 
while he was writing. 
zut I might have ſaved you the trouble of all 
this criticiſm, only by referring you to Mr. Lyttel- 
ton's character; who is far from being ſo ſlight a 
man, as to play the poet upon ſo ſerious and affect- 
ing a ſubject: And there is one particular, which 


proves to me his fiacerity beyond all doubt; which 
Vor. II. . is, 
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is, that, among a great choice and variety of his 
truly claſſical and poetic writings, this poem is, I 
think, the chef d'ocuvre. 

All the fault 1 find with Mr. Lyttelton, is, that 
he did not under write himſelf upon this occaſion; 
tor there is a certain gallant pride in an ingenuous 
nature, which tempts it to fall ſhort even of the 
praiſe it thinks is due, and is willing to beſtow, 
leſt it ſhould be miſtaken for adulation. However, 
there is, at the ſame time, a certain fondneſs in the 
lover, which inclines him to give immortality to 
the object of his paſſion, which is not to be hoped 
for, without an exertion of the fulleſt powers of 
pocly. 

I pity a poet's grief more than any other man's; 
for his natural warmth, tenderneſs of ſentiment, 
and livelineſs of imagination, give ſorrow a power 
of ſinking deeper in his heart, than others can 
poſſibly be affecicd with, When a plain man loſes 
Q wiſtr ſs wife, child, or friend, he laments merely 
for the loſs of ſo much property: But when theſe 
dear connections are torn off from a perſon of a 
delicate taſte, he feels as if he had Joſt part of 
himſelf, anime dimidium-—nay woric, for the re— 
mainder is a burden to him. 

Your criterion | will not admit of; for a man, 
who is ſincere in bis prict for the loſs of a wife, 
is the more likely to marry again. When plea- 
ſures are flown, nature ſtrongly ſolicits the recovery 
of them: The chaſte nuptial joys eng ols the v 25. 
man, and form bis taſte and ſentimen's chifelynt 
ſuch focial enjoy ments which, dy fond indulgence, 
become at laſt his fole ſcheme of happ! nels ; and 
hen thoſe charming tics are difio.ved, he has the 
world, as it were, to begin ancw; and 1t is ſurely 
then more natural, and more rational too, to en- 
deavuur to icarw the pleaſures we have been fo 

well 
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well acquainted with, and approved of, than to 
attempt a fpiritleſs ſuccedaneum to them. 

So that, if ever your cis ſhould come to paſs, 
we ought nut to doubt his ſincerity to the laſt wife, 
but rather ſay, that he had paid a very high com- 
pliment to his future one. 

Adieu! 


HENRY. 


LETTER DOOM 


Dear FANNY, 


A® the poſt for this day is not come in, I do not 

know yet, whether you leave town to-morrow 
or no; therefore I ſhall write to yon, becauſe I 
would not ſpare myſelf any trouble certain, for 
even the chance of giving you a quarter of an 
hour's amuſement. 

{ met with a ſmall treatiſe : yeſterday, intitled, 
% On the Employment of Time.” It is wrote by 
Gilbert Weſt. 1 think it is very well collefed; 
for, indeed, it is moſtly a heap of quotations, and 
ſhews more of learning than underſtanding : For a 
work of this kind almolt any man may compile, 
who reads with a common place book by him. 

Young, the ſatiriſt, has two very ſevere lines 
againſt quotations, which, for that reaſon, I ſhall 
not recite 3 and there is certainly nothing fo tire- 
ſome to the reader as writings of that kind, which 
are only to be admitted in works of fancy, but not 
at all neceſſary upon moral or philoſophical ſub- 


jects. For example; it Mr. Weſt ſpeaks ſenſe or 
* reaſon, what occaſion is there to inform us, that 


Cicero thought the ſame way. or ſaid the ſame 
thing ? It is argument, not authority, which con- 
E 2 vinces. 
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vinces. All knowledge is derived originally from 
the human underſtanding; and a thought is never- 
theleſs our owa, becauſe it has been hit on by 
ſomebody elſe before: And one may as well quote 
Adam for breathing, becauſe he was the firſt crea- 
ture who did ſo, as Euclid for ſaying that the three 
angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
ones, becauſe he was the firſt perſon who demon- 
ſtrated that propoſition “. 

A quoting author is juſt as ridiculous as a coun- 
try girl, who, upon her firſt coming to town, be- 
ing decked out by the help of her fende, ſhould 
make public acknowledgment from whom ſhe had 
her ſtockings, her ſhift, her ſtays, &c. 80 that, 
if every perſon was there to claim their own, ſhe 
would be left as naked as the jay in the fable, or as 
ſuch a pye bald author, ſay writer rather, ſay com- 
piler, ſay publiſher, ſay ſecond-hand cook, who 
gives you a beggar's diſh out of fragments, or ſay 
Printer's ſign- poſt, upon which are paſted the he- 
terogcneous ſcraps of many authors, 

I remember a itupid ſort of fellow, who uſed to 
put me in mind of theſe men, who arc too modeſt 
to ſay any thing of their own ; for he never aſked 
for bread, drink, told you what o'clock it was, or 

entioned even the molt triſling occurrence, with- 
ou: adding, ** as the man faid:” And whenever 
he had a mind, like theſe men, to ſhew the extent 
of his learning, by recurring up to the molt an- 


E xicte tas in his XIX chapter, rid! ules thi- imper- 
tenen Ce nne y ; icr, ü fen he ha: Mave 3 phil“ oon . t- 
viſ on of things, into good, evil, and inditetnt, ſong 
body abſurdly aſk him, whence he learned ſuch d {t1:c- 


tion? „ from Hellanicus, ſays he, in his hiſlo-y of 


„% Fovpt; for what fignifes it (if it be uit) whether | 
oY received my information rom Hellanicus, Dio :e. . 
© or any other phi oſopher ?” 
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tient authority, he would cry, “ as the man ſaid 
« ® a preat while ago.” 

The importance of the ſubject, which Mr. Weſt 
treats on, is great, and ought to be the frequent 
reflection of every man of ſenſe, morality, or reli- 
gion. He has conſidered it with regard to the two 
Jaſt, and placed the matter in ſeveral very ſtrong 
lights: But, as a thing of this conſequence cannot 
ſtand in too many points of view, I ſhall attempt to 
conſider it with relation to the firſt, merely as a 
rational man, without any regard to victue; rela- 
tive only to our preſent ſtate, and, in that reſpect, 
confined intirely to ourſelves : Which tew hints 
you may ſtile, * Of the Oeconomy of Time“ —Of 
the ſimple enlargement of it—Or, a certain method 
to lengthen life, in ſpite of fate, or of the grave. 

There is an expreſſion often made uſe of by 
thoughtleſs people, which aſtoniſhes and provokes 
me extremely; Let us do fo and fo, to kill time.“ 
It is ſome revenge, however, to obſerve, what ſui- 
cides they are, at the ſame time of this moſt horrid 
and unnatural murder : So true it is, that we and 
our time muſt live and die together. We gene— 
rally lament the ſhortneſs of man's life taken toge- 
ther, while we are blaming the tediouſneſs of 
every portion of it This contradiction may be 
accounted for, if we conſider, that as time, un- 
enployed, lags heavily along, an idle perſon, for 
this reaſon, muſt complain of tireſome days; 


Ali alios ſe convircrre arbitrantur, cum multos, & 
celeb;es teſtes produxerin:; Verum hæc probationis ratio 
puliius eſt moment ad ver.tatem, Cic., 

am here quoting quo:ations againſt quotations, like 
ſer-my d«<cla'ming againſt wit; but if 'tis allowable in 
any cafe, it is in this. 

When men fay © Life is ſhort,” it js not time, but 
their extravagance, that is to blame: a ſquanderer may 
make the large t patrimony ſcanty, HENRY 
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and as duration is marked only by the ſucceſſion of 
ideas, his life muſt appear ſhorteſt, who has fewelt 
actions or paſſages to recollect. 

To conſider man, then, only with regard to 
this lite: what a miſcrable wrerch mult he be, 
whoſe paſſing minutes are told as ſo many hours, 
and whole pait years are reflected upon but as fo 
Dany days ? 

Let us then, as rational creatures, contrive {9 
to employ curfclves in a fcries of actions, which 
by making every period of our lives, we may 
cujoy this great and happy advantage, that the 
preſcat moments ſhall glide imperceptibly away, 
and our palt age appear ſo long, upon ſumming 
up, that we may not murmur at the ſhort ſpan 
6+ of threeſcore years and ten.” 


O Vita ſtulto longa, ſapieati brevis 


Again, 'tis computed, that the generality of men 
cep away about one third of their time, that is, 
about eight hours in the twenty-four. Now five 
huurs is tull ſufficient for any perſon, who would 
preſerve health of body, and vigour of mind“: 
ſo that there may be above three hours ſaved out of 
every day, which is about one day in the week, 
and that is one year in ſeven. Then, by the time 
a man has reached his grand climaCteric, he may 
be {aid to have lived juſt nine years more than ſome 
of his twin cotemporaries. 

What would a man give for nine years added to 
ſixty-three ! How much more valuable are nine 
years before ſixty three] for ſurely that time is the 
moſt preferable, which we can live without grow- 
ing older. We cannot, indeed, borrow time from 
death; but we can take it from it's ſemblance, 


* Riſing early is but a minute's uneaſineſs, for ſeveral 
hours plealure, 
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fleep—Which brings me to the cloſe of my propo- 
ſition, or „ a certain method to lengthen life, in 
« ſpight of fate, or the grave.” 

HENRY. 


LETTER COR 


Dear HARARx, 


HAVE read the treatiſe yon mention, but like 

your ſupplement to it much better. It is a 
double charity to write to me on ſubjects at preſent, 
becauſe there is not a book in this houſe which 
could ſupply me with matter for a minute's reflec- 
tion; Which makes the time, except what I ſpend 
in reading your letters, or writing to you, pa-3 
like an idie dream, which leaves no trace behind. 

Your letter has made me grow quite impatient 
at the reflection of having loſt ſo much of my life. 
The deſire of improving my mind, and fixing its 
contemplation upon proper objeas, increales daily; 
yet, by ſome unforeſeen accident, | find myſelf 
continually deprived even of one day's retirement, 
and am, if I may uſe the expreſſion, conſtantly 
employed in idlenefs. 

The tediouſneſs of preſent time is often irkſome 
to the wiſe man as well as the fool, though not in 
ſo great a 2 which has been conſidered as a 
proof of the ſoul's immortality : For we are con- 
tinually puſhing forward to ſome point of time, 
which, when arrived at, falls ſhort of the expec- 
tations we had raiſed upon it; we ſtill perſiſt in 
Pattcring ourlelves, and fix our happineſs on ſome 
future period, which, in its courſe, brings diſap- 
pointment too, and yet we ſtil! go on, wiſhing the 
preicnt hour was paſt, and hoping peace or joy 
lrom fome more diſtant era; 'till the grave open- 
E 4 | ing, 
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ing, interrupts our ſchemes, and ſhews the only 
proſpe&t where the ſoul can reſt. Oh! may we 
fix our graſp on that (frong-hold, which cannot, 
will not fail us; and, like the Patriarch, wreſtle 
for a bleſſing ! Let the incumbering world recede, 
and even our mutual loves decay, before the glori- 
ous hope of immortality! What joy, what more 
than tranſport, do I feel, in thinking that, when 
death ſhall have diſſolved the poor, infirm, and 
feeble forms, which now incaſe our ſpirits, we 
{h4'l meet again, conſcious of each other's love and 
truth, ia perfect bliſs above! ö 
do not, however, cordially approve of your 
lelleniog the portions of time allotted for fleep. It 
is wiſe Nature prompts, and all philoſophy is vain 
which dares oppoſe her. She has appointed equal 
periods to labour and to reſt ; while man, impa- 
tient to be happy, ſteals from his only promiſed 
bleſſing, eaſe, to ſquander on the vain purſuit of 
wealth or pleaſure I muſt own, notwithſtanding 
vont philoſophical moral, which I acknowledge to 
be very iagenious, that | am a great friend to ſleep, 
whom Statius calls the moſt *® amiable of all the 
Gods. When tired out with grief or pain, it 
ſtrengthens and renews the ſprings of life; we 
wake refreſhed, and feel a kind of ſilent hymn of 
gratitude ariſe in our minds for this, more than 
tor any other bleſſing. While we lleep, we are, 
at leaſt, negatively good, incapable of aCting or 
deſigning ill; and I am afraid, that even the belt 
man has more to anſwer for his waking than his 
Neeping hours, be he never fo great a fluggard. 
However, I ſhall receive one advantage from your 
doctrine, that I ſhall inſiſt upon your practice 
keeping up to your preaching ; and I will certainly 
produce your letter againſt you, whenever I find 


_ ® Juvenis placidiſſume D11 am, STAT, 
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you begin to yawn about ten o'clock ; for that is a 
moſt unreaſonable hour for a perſon to go to bed, 
who has not occaſion to ſleep more than five. 


LETTER UN 


My deareſt FAN Nx, 


DO not leſſen the portion of time allotted by 

nature for reſt, I find five hours ſufficient for 
my health and ſpirits; more fleep injures both; 
then rationally I conclude, nature meant no more. 
Now every indulgence we take, beyond what na- 
ture requires, is rather a fatigue, than a refreſh- 
ment. This is equally true in meat, and drink, 
and fleep: And, to conſider it in this light, that 
paſſage in Lord Grimſton's play, which, along 
with the whole performance, has been ſo laughed 
at, is not quite ſo abſurd, as it is generally taken; 
«© 1'll reſt my wearied bones, till they more wea- 
© ried be.” TI do not think, with you, that a man 
is paſſively good, all the while he is aſleep; it 
would be great favour to allow him: to be even 
negatively bad. The mind of man was framed 
for a ſeries of rational thought, and his life de- 
ſigned for a courſe of moral actions; if then, 
without neceſſity, he ceaſes to think, or act, to 
the beſt of his powers, he mars the end of his 
creation. Nay, I think, we can hardly refrain 


from charging poſitive guilt upon a perſon, who 


fleeps more than he needs. Sleep is a temporary 
death; and, as I hinted to you upon this ſubject 
before, how a man may lengthen his life, he by 
this means ſhortens it, of courſe; then, for ſo- 
much, he is guilty of ſuicide. Is not a man guilty 
ot theft, who ſteals from an heap, becauſe he does: 
not pocket the whole ? And, if a parcel of money: 

| E. 5 be 
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be laid ia a line upon a table, is he not equally 

criminal, who takes from the middle, as if he 

ſtole from one end? 
| Adieu! 

HENRY, 


TSE 1 1 & RA - CCYIL. 


Dear FAN NV, 


* [ never read with complete pleaſure, but 

when we are together; ſo it gives me uneaſi- 
neſs, in my muſæum, when any ſentiment or criti- 
ciſm occurs to me, that I cannot immediately com- 
municate it to you: And this is the reaſon, that 
many of my letters treat upon ſubjects, which ſeem 
not proper for ſuch familiar epiſtles, as our's gene- 
rally are; ſo that, perhaps, ſome of them appear 
ſtiff, merely from the freedom of them; for J 
never {it down with a deſign of writing you à 4er, 
but, when I take pen in hand, I write you vhat- 
ever occurs to my mind at that time, whether 
poetry, metaphyſics, politics, or divinity. 

For inſtance now, who could think of enter— 
taining a young woman of wit, gaicty, and poetic 
Tapture, with a diſcourſe upon ſelf- murder? But 
I happened this morning to look into a treatiſe 
againſt ſuicide, by Dr. Watts, which I think a very 
inſufficient performance. 

Authorities drawn from the Scriptures, or wri- 
ings of the philoſophers, may have effect vpon 
very weak or over religions minds: But reaſons, 
not authorities, are requiſite to men of ſenſe, or 
free reflection; which a man may have, without 

being an Atheiſt, or mercly a Deiſt. 


See Henry to the Editor, la!l paragraph, 
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In thoſe places, where the author attempts to 
reaſon, he does it very imperfectiy ; of which 1 
ſhall give you two inſtances, among many. He 
ſays, “ We are placed here, like a centinel at his 
% poſt,” &c. and after going on, with a great deal 
of common-place, on that head, concludes, from 
the /uppoſed analogy of human and divine things, 
that ſuicide muſt be a crime. But this is begging 
the queſtion, What authority from reaſon have 
we to ſay, that man is placed here as a centinel ? 
Or, what certainty have we of this analogy? In 
metaphyſics, indeed, we are obliged to give ſome 
definitions of our ideas, in order to help us to diſ- 
courle intelligibly about them ; but, in reality, 
there may be no more relation between the things 
themſelves, and our ideas of them, than there is 
between colours and ſounds ; though a blind man, 
to give us his notion of red, compared it to the 
ſound of a trumpet, but yet, in true philoſophy, 
it comes as near the ſound of a Inte: And, indeed, 
the ſpeculative divines ſeem to me, generally, to 
reaſon, like this man, with more fancy than philo- 
ſophy. 

Another piece of reaſoning, he makes uſe of, 
is this: “ That, though we cannot perceive any 
relation, we are placed in, with regard to this. 
lite, (as in fome inſtances may be the caſe) which 
might make our death a moral evil; yet, per- 
hats, we may be appointed by God to influence: 
tome future event, and fo the ends of Frovi- 
dence may be diſappointed by one man's impa- 
tience.“ Now [ think it extremely weak, per- 
haps impious, to imagine, that it can be in the 
power of one man, or mankind united, to fruſtrate 
the leaſt {ſcheme or deſign of Providence: and as 
thief, at the gallows, may make uſe of ſuch an 


argument with as much reaſon as any body elſe : 
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So that this reaſoning, by proving too much, 
proves nothing. 

Watts has, indeed, ſummed up all that has ever 
been laid upon this occaſion ; but, to tell the truth, 
I never met with any thing ſatisfactory upon the 
ſubject; which is owing to the cautious, but un- 
fair manner of arguing, upon this head, uſed by 
the divines; who, for fear of giving the leaſt en- 
couragement to deſperate men, will not admit cf 
aby ſort of latitude in this matter. 

Adieu! 
HENRY, 


— n — — — — — 


LETTER CCVIl.. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


ON finding that my dear Harry's letter had been 
opened before it came to my hands, I began 
to apprehend that my letters might have been in- 
tercepted. I know not how this treatment affects 
vou; but it has filled me with the higheſt reſent- 
ment: For ſure, it is the extreme of inſolence and 
cruelty to deprive us of the only means left to 
ſoften the tedious, melancholy hours of abſence: 
nor can I belicve that any law, human or divine, 
has veſted even a parent with ſuch a power. What 
barbarons tyranny then to aſſume it ! | 
[ have often experienced the uneaſineſs you men- 
tion, at reading any thing that pleaſed me when 
you was not with me. One finds but a vague en- 
joyment in any pleaſure, unſhared by the perſon 
loved. 
think I have reaſon to reſent the apology you 
make for writing upon ſubjects above a ſlight girl's 
tellcftion, If you confider me in that light, A 
mu 
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muſt join with the world in condemning your taſte: 
But if, as you have flattered me, my perſon has 
the leaſt ſhare in your affection, that you love my 
mind, and would improve it, in order to render it 
capable of the higheſt enjoyment, that of conver- 
ſing with you, why need you make any apology 
for taking the proper method of renderiog it wor- 
thy of your regard? I have often told you, that 
no ſubje& can appear dull or abſtruſe to me, which 
you write on: Nay, I have gone farther, and 
ſometimes fancied, that if you were to write in a 
language I was wholly unacquainted with, I ſhould 
certainly underſtand you; at leaſt I am ſure I 
ſhould, if I was to hear and ſce you ſpeak it. | 

I have never met with any of Dr. Watts's wri- 
tings; but, from the ſpecimen you give, I take 
him to be a better chriſtian than philoſopher. 
Though I am ſure there may be many ſtronger 
arguments againſt ſuicide, than thoſe you quote 
from him, yet I am pleaſed at his conſidering every 
individual, though without viſible tye or connection, 
as neceſſary to the well-being of the whole ſpecies; 
for, as the great artificer made nothing in vain, 
the wretch who finds not happineſs in his own 
boſom, or in any outward objects, may, from 
this principle alone, conclude ſelf- murder to be a 
crime. 

But, after all, what are all arguments about this 
matter? Only ſpeculative eſſays: for I am con- 
vinced, that no perſon ever committed the act, 
but an Atheiſt or a madman. Then it would be 
in vain to reaſon. with the firſt, upon principles 
which he denies you; and it would be a jeſt to 
reaſon with the other at all. 

After this reflection, I do not look upon ſuicide 
in that ſhocking light which other people do: For, 
with regard to the Atheiſt, I fear it is pretty equal, 
to his poor foul, after what manner he dies; and, 

as 
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as to the madman, I throw him upon his mercy, 
who could, had he pleaſed, have “ made reaſon 
rule, and paſſion be its ſlave.” 


*LETTER CCIX. 
HENRY to FRANCES. 
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« I talked of dying ; better thoughts come for- 
ward ;” and ſince the ſatisfaction I have had in this 
day has made me ſome what more in love with life, 
I ſhall here give you a ſupplement to my laſt letter, 
leſt you ſhould imagine I was quite of a different 
opinion from Watts, becauſe I did not allow his 

reaſoning to be ſufficiently ſtrong upon the ſubject. 
do not look upon fuicide, or indeed upon any 
act, in the light that divines do, as criminal in it- 
felf; but regard all action, in a general view, as 
indifferent in themſelves; for the ſame thing may 
be virtuous at one time, and vicious at another : 
ſo that the difference ſeeme to lie merely in circum- 
ſtance. I think, with deference to the pulpit, 
that whoever underſtands the nature of vice in any 
other ſenſe, impiouſly charges God with having 
originally generated evil, Now, with regard to 
this particular inſtance we are upon, I contider a 
fuicide not as guilty of a particular crime, but of 
fo much vice, as the moral conſequences of the act 
leave him chargeable with : And the chain is fo 
extenſive, and the dependencies ſo nice in this life, 
that very few men can be free enough, from rela- 
tion or contingency, to be perfectly clear from 


® See Henry to the Ed tor, laſt paragraph. 
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ailt in this act: And, ſo far as it is a crime, it is 
of the higheſt nature fo, as it has the aggravation 
of preſumption, the fin of acting againit nature, 
and the impoſſibility of repentance. 

However there may be particular inſtances where 
the thing may be indifferent in itſelf; yet, even 
here, though the action be innocent, the turn of 
mind, which prompts to it, muſt be extremely 
vicious. It argues an impatience and raſhneſs, 
which are the ſigns of an intemperance of ſoul; a 
diſregard to the opinion of this world, which every 
good man ſhould have reſpect for, or a deſpair of 
God's providence, which a man of philoſophy or 
religion ſhould never betray. 

here are, I think, but three things which can 
provoke a perſon to this defperate act; pain, po- 
verty, or (ſhame. If from the firſt circumſtance, 
then he has forgot what all the trials in this life 
were intended for; and ſo fooliſhly refuſes that 
phyſic, which may give him health to immortality. 
It from he ſecond, it is owing to a falſe pride, and 
an unchriltian ſpirit, joined to a habit of idleneſs, 
which cieates a (lothful deſpondency. If from the 
third, he but ſeals his name with infamy, makes 
that ſhame the more public, and deprives himſelf 
of any opportunity of retrieving his character. It 
was finely faid, by ſome great man, upon hearing 
libels had been wrote againſt him, “ I will live ſo, 
as to give the lie to their reproach.” 

Suppoſe a criminal leading forth to execution, 
even he ſhall have no power over his own life, 
though already forfcited and condemned; for he 
adds to his crime, by rebelling agaiaſt the laws 
ot his country, and deprives the community of a 
wholeſome example of public juſtice, Beſide, as 
all human inflictions may be conſideted as trials of 
dur virtue, ſo may even legal puniſhments, if un- 
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dergone with reſignation, contrition, and hope, be 
conſidered as atonements for our crimes. ; 

Thus you fee, that even in the moſt indifferent 
caſe, though the action itſelf may be morally in- 
nocent, yet it can never be performed but by a 
vicious actor. 

In ſhort, it is an action contrary to the laws of 
God and man. The firſt, without recurring to 
authorities, may be proved from the natural ab- 
horrence we find in ourſelves from the act, which, 
to demonſtration, ſhews the ſenſe of Providence 
about the matter: and the ſecond, we know from 
the general ſenſe of mankind, who have endea- 
voured to deter from, by affixing ignominy upon 
it, the only way of dealing with the dead. 

But all theſe reflections may not occur to a man 
in the hurry of the act; for there are but few de- 
liberate ſuicides: yet ſurely any moment of time 
may afford us leifure for this ſhort expoſtulation 7: 
What if it ſhould be a crime? Then, great 
« God, how ſhocking muſt his ſituation be, 
„ whoſe conviction comes too late for repen- 
« tance!” 

HENRY, 

P. S. Keep this letter for me. | 
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LETTER CCX. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


A [ am thoroughly convinced, that my dear 
Harry is a much better judge of his own at— 
fairs, than I can pretend to be, I will never let my 
over-anxiouſneſs for his welfare betray me into ſo 
great 


dear 
1 af- 
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great an error, as offering my advice; but reſt ſa- 
tified with believing, that he will uſe every honeſt 
and prudent means for our mutual happineſs. 

I was ſo extremely ill on Saturday, that I was 
not able to hold a pen, The continual diſtraction 
and uneaſineſs of my mind has almoſt deſtroyed 
my little body. I am doubly unhappy, that your 
circumſtances prevent your coming to town: your 
preſence would ſoften all my ſorrows, and ſubdue 
even pain and ſickneſs. How have I flattered my- 
ſelf, that you longed as ardently to ſee me, as I do 
to ſee you! and yet you will not anſwer to my 
oft- repeated queſtion, When will you come? I am 


impatient at your abſence, and yet afraid to wiſh 


you here. The ſituation of your affairs diſtracts 
me: I do not regard myſelf, but cannot bear to 
think that you are unhappy. Do not be angry 
with me, Harry, for ſaying, that I moſt earneſtly 
with and pray the Almighty to take me to his mercy. . 
I know my death would be of uſe to you: yorr 
father, and all your friends, would then be free 
from any apprehenſion of your injuring yourſelf 
for an unhappy woman, who would die to ſerve 
you ®, That ſingle conſideration could diſarm the 
ſpectre of his terrors, and take away his ſting ; 
for I could part with thee, my life, my love, my 
foul, to fave thee from misfortune and diſtreſs! . 
My ſpirits are fo entirely ſunk, that I am utterly 


rite: You may ſcold, if you pleaſe 
but, inde, I cannot get the better of myſelf. 
Adieu, then, my ſoul's hope, my life's pain and 
pleaſure ! 
FRANCES. 
ad % 
Their marriage was ſtill a ſecret, 4 > 
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LET TT ER CCA. 


My dear FAN NV, 
> HE dependence, you expreſs, upon my doing 


every thing for our mutual happineſs, was not 
neceſſary to encourage me to do fo, upon all occa- 
ſions; but, it 1 nceded any inducement, that con- 
fidence alone would be ſufficient to oblige me to 
it; and [ ſhall never attempt to over-rvl- your will, 
but to better inform it; or the more effectually to 
anſwer the great end of all my thoughts and ac- 
tions, namely, your happineſs and eſtabliſhment, 
and my own, only through ſuch charming means. 
My not going to Dublin before this, is one inſtance, 
I may give, that I prefer both our intereſts, before 
our pleaſure; and, if J have not fixed the day. at 
your frequent requeſt, it is becauſe I cannot be 
certain of it yet; however, I can anſwer yon, that, 
before ten days from this, I ſhall have the unfeigned 
delight of fceing my ſweet girl. 

I cannot help being angry with you for ſuch an 
ungenerous and impious wiſh, as yon make in 
your laſt letter. What advantage could poſſibly 
accrue to me, from your death, who, as Lfaid be- 
fore, only intend, nay, only wiſh or deſire, and 
am only capable of happineſs through your means: 
How have I und:ſerved from you, or what met1's 
have thoſe perſons you ſo falſely ſtile my friends, 
toward you, that their ſatisfaction is ſo unkindly 
and ugwarrantably preferred before mine? What 
comfort could they afford me, for your loſs ? or 
where elſe could I expect to find it? It is too late 
in life for me to begin the world anew : My habits 
are grown tco ſtrong to be counteracted now: 
What a turn muſt my whole ſet of ideas take! and 
how many refined pleaſures muſt I »n{-arn, or loſe 
the reliſh of, before I could be ſatisfied with the 
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enjoyment of any other woman ! I have often quar- 
relled with you, upon ſuch ſubjects, and take it 
very unkindly that you will not recollect yourſelf a 
licrle, betore you treat me with ſo much ingratitude 
and ungenerolity. Indeed 1 is angry with U, in 
ſpight of all the letters of the alphabet, from 
Alpha to Omega; which is the order your dear idea 
preſents itlelf to my thoughts in. Repent, thou 
ſuicide and homicide in one! 

Remember to write to me by Tneſday's poſt, 
directed to Caſhell, and on Thurſday direct to me 
at Callen, which is my way home. TI will not ex- 
caſe you thele two poſts, becauſe I ſhall want your 
company on the road, | 

Adieu, my treaſure ! for, by a turn upon the 
words of ſcripture, I may call you fo, as my heart 
is with you, | 


HENRY. 


mt... — 


LETTER CCXIL 


THE ſincere pleaſure I received from my dear 
Harry's laſt letter is, indeed, ſufficient to make 

me with for life, nay, a long one, to enable me to 
repay his generous tenderneſs, Believe me, my 
ſweet love, your kindneſs is not thrown away; for 
all the poor return, which I can make, is moſt 
ſincerely your's, in thought, in word, in deed :— 
And, it I really am fo bleſt, as to contribute to 
your happinels, well may you call me ungenerous 
and ungrateful, for wiſhing to exchange that bliſs, 
even for the joys of immortality. The tranſport, 
which I feel, from thinking I am dear to you, is 
much too great to be expreſſed. I am, I ever will 
be your's: diſpole my life, my being, as you 
pleaſe : Thou art the lord of me.—Haſte then, 
thou dear author of my happincſs, halte to com- 
picte 
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plete it by thy much-loved, much-longed for pre- 
ſence | 
I am ſtill une pauvre ſolitaire; and look upon 
myſelf to be the trueit female recluſe, that ever 
was; as my confinement, ſolitude, and falling, 
are diftated by choice, not neceſſity: - yet 1 am 
afraid this voluntary reſtraint is not founded in 
reaſon, or virtue. My moderation may be com- 
pared to that of an epicure, who, though he may 
have a good appetite. eats ſparingly of a coarſe 
dinner; but provide him with delicacies, and he 
ſhews the glutton. So [ go ſeldom abroad, ſee 
no company at home, never think of public diver- 
ſions, and paſs my lite in a ſtate of indifference to 
the objects which are within my reach; but, were 
it in my power to enjoy the feaſt of reaſon, in thy 
converſe, I ſhould quickly loſe the appearance of 
ſelf-denial, and gladly indulge myſelf in the ex- 
treme enjoyment of the higheſt pleaſures—thoſe of 
ſeeing, hearing, loving, and being loved by thee. 
Adieu 
FRANCES. 


— r 


os. 
ENTER CCXIII. 


My ſweeteſt, dear girl, 


AM at a loſs for epithets fond or expreſſive 
enough to addreſs you with; but mult refer 
my ſelf to the intuition of angelic minds, to (hew 
you how far ſhort the warmeſt terms of human 
language fall of that ſincere affection and tender 

love 1 bear you. | 
I am ſurpriſed at the weakneſs of your concern 
upon my mentioning my dying; for ſurely a man 
is not the nearer, though he may be the better 
pre- 
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prepared for it, by his making a will; nay, even 
the very approach of it ought to alarm us no more, 


than it ſhould a fond parent, that his child was 


growing taller ; for death, in the philoſophy of a 
man, or the hope of a chriſtian, is to be conſi- 
dered, not as a change of our ſtate, but an im- 
provement of it“. However, I will indulge your 
tenderneſs ſo far, as to ſpeak no more upon this 
head; but am pleaſed to find I am even with you, 
for ſome unkind hints, much ſtronger than mine, 
upon this ſubject, in one of your late letters. 

I have been to ſee the large manufacture at 
+ Waterford, as | have engaged in the ſame ; and 


it has given me great ſatisfaction ; though it would 


make any one, of leſs ſpirit than myſelf, deſpair of 
brioging ſo vait a work to perfeQion, from the 
complexed machinery, various buſineſs, intenſe ap- 
plication, and large ſums of money, and credit, 
which are neceſſary to carry it on; yet, believe 
me, that every difficulty, which occurred, has but 
ſtrengthened my reſolution to purſue it. It would 
ſurprize and ſtartle your philoſophy, at the ſame 
time, to ſee ſo many different machines performing 
the parts of rational agents, and requiring no far- 
ther aſſiſtance from man, than to ſet them in mo- 
tion, and to preſerve their courſes regular, which 
is no more than what often man from man requires, 
as patients from phylicians : Nay, ſome of them, 


| like a perſon in health, perform their parts by the 


mere help of the elements only; and, if the ſole 
difference between theſe and animals be, that the 
firſt regulariy labours to purſue the deſign of it's 
formation, while the other, through caprice, is 


| Capable of diſappointing the ends of it's creation, 


* PFlotinus ſaid, that the gods made the life of man 
mortal, out of mercy. 


+ Smyth's linen manufactures, 
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I do not think that living creatures have. much to 
boaſt of, in the ſuperiority of their mechaniſm, 
Man, indeed, as exerciſed in the contemplation of 
truth, beauty, harmony, and order, and employed 
in the practice of virtue, morality, and religion, 
is, in reality, a noble and exalted creature; bur 
the many headed monſter, the vu'gar herd, who 
are inſenſible to theſe great advantages, I take to 
be more imperfect inſtruments, than a windmill or 


a loom. 
Adieu! Adieu! 


—— 


ure 
EETFT/T ER GA. 


Dear Fanxy, 


OU deſired to hear from me on Wedneſday ; 
but you may ſce my impatience, iu writing to 
you a poſt fooner, 

I had a very direct and obſtinate wind in my , 
face, all the day, and very diſagreeable weather of 
rain and hail ; however |! jogged on hither, to ſhew 
that neither wind or weather ſhould get the better 
of me. I ſuffered 2 from the cholic ; but 
chewed ihubarb ail the way Mutton chops was 
the word; and now your health goes round; 
which is a juſt manner of ſpeaking, as I pledge 
myſelf to that toaſt, every glaſs. 

direct this to * Todia, becauſe I know you are 
to dine there to-morrow. and might be from home, 
before the poſt reached your lodgings. My love 
to the compeny; and remember that the council 
of ſix is ſtill complete. as | have left my deputy 
with you: ſo ubſcrve, that, upon every quellion, 


The India Warehouſe. 
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you are to claim the right of a double voice, which 


is the ſame as if I were preſent; for I am ſure I 
ſhall never differ from you, in any opinion. Her 
« taſte was his own.” 


Adieu ! 


LETTER CCXV. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


He vaſtly am I indebted to that tenderneſs, 

which even prevents my delires, and gratiſies 
my fondeſt wiſh, before it is ſcarce formed! In- 
deed, thou deareſt, beſt of men, my heart is fruit- 
tal with a thouſand thoughts of gratitude and love 
to thee. very moment recals ſome image of thy 
kindneſs to me, and fills my eyes with tears, more 
pleaſing than ** the broadeſt mirth untceling folly 
„ Wears. 

felt every blaſt of the rude wind, that durſt 
oppoſe thee ; and almoſt envied it the happineſs, it 
was inſenfible to, of killing thy lips. Let me, my 
dcareſt love, intreat you, by that regard you have 
tor my health and happineſs, to take care of that, 
on which they both depend ; and no longer trifle 
with the pain, which your preſent diſorder gives 
me. Remember, I have your promile to take 
emetics, if you do not find benefit from the rhu- 
bach, Indeed, if you knew what I ſuffer from 
your illneſs, you would do every thing in your 
power to relieve me. 

! ſhall take care of your dear little epitome, and 
hope, „ * the full interpretation of time” will 
render it worthy of the commiſſion you have aſſigned 
iu, and give me leave to ſay, that my ſincereſt 


* Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
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with is now, and ever ſhall be, to deſerve the com- 
pliment you make me. 

The painter took away your picture, but it is no 
matter ; ſince neither time nor abſence can efface 
the much more lively and more lovely one, that is 
painted on my heart. 

[ cannot help repeating my defire of hearing 
from you, tho' I know it is needleſs; as Fam ſure 
my dear Harry will do every thing to alleviate the 
otherwiſe inſupportable paias of abſence, 

Adieu! ; 
FRANCES, 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCxvl. 


Dear FAN Nx, * Caltle Dermot, 


] HAVE ſet up here at the old inn; though vou 

all ſay it is a bad one: this may be a reaſon for 
new gueſts not to come, but not for old ones 10 
quit it. I always ſuppoſe, in ſuch caſes, that po- 
verty is the reaſon of bad accommodations; and 
make it a ſort of charity, to ſupport the indigent ; 
and, when I eat, or lie badly, it helps digeſtio: 1 
and ſoftens my repoſe, to conſider that others cat ot 
ſleep the better for it. I made a vile breakfaſt at 
, this morning, from this turn of mind; 
though I had forſworn the old houſe, upon my 
going up to town laſt. Such reflections as theſe, 
my dear Fanny, are extremely pleaſant ; and their 
being uncommon is, perhaps, one of the rcaſons 
I amuſe myſelf with them. 

[ halted here, in order to write to , inſtead 
of paying him a viſit; for I do buſineſs better by 
proxy, than in perſon. The reaſon that J write 
better than I ſpeak, is not, as Dryden obſerves 

upon 
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upon Perſius, that J have a difficulty in finding a 

zeaning ; but rather, as the ſame critic remacks 
upon Juvenal, “car il eſt bon de ſe fair valoir,” that 
it is hard to chuſe one. I have too much fancy, 
and am too nice about my expreſſion, to explain 
myſelf off hand diſtinctly and inteiligibly. Beſides, 
the perſons and objects, which ſtrike on my eyes, 
throw me into a confuſion, which hinders m 
judgment from having fair play to exert itſelf, My 
ideas reſemble a painter's pallet, where you have 
great variety of colours lying together, without 
harmony or order; till a ſkilful pencil has blended 
them into proper lights and ſhades, to compole an 
agreeable picture. This difference between my 
writing and ſpeaking muſt be very obvious to you, 
with whom J have correſponded, almoſt conſtanrly 
for above five years paſt: and, upon a review of 
my letters lately, I do not recollect to have re- 
peated the ſame ſentiment twice; yet I remember 
to have ſaid the ſame words, in converſation, to 
you, an hundred times. 

Every mile I rode, ſince I left town, my im- 
patience to ſee Maidenhall has increaſed. —Per- 
haps, the affection, I have for it, being ſuſpended, 
while I was with you, {the greater paſſion ab- 
ſorbing the leſs) was then ſet at liberty to ope- 
rate, when we parted ; or, perhaps, the thovghts 
of quitting, as is natural in ſoft minds, have 
ne more attendered me toward it. If I thought 
5 there was a Naiad or Dryad in the place, who 
©, WW would lament my abſence, I ſhould ſacrifice my 

intereſt to my ſuperſtition; but my religion 
ieaching me, that, wherever we go, our guar- 
alan angel accompanies us, I. think J but obey its 


call, whenever I change my ſituation to my ad- 
vy WW vantage. 


ves Ver. II. F | I would 
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I would have you, by all means, write to Lady 
O You may allo preſent my duty to her, as 
ſhe is to you a mzther, 

Adieu, my lite ! my double life now ! 


LETTER CCEVIL 


* BELIEVE, I need not take much pains to aſ- 

ſure my dear Harry, that nothing, but a very 
ſerere illneſs, could have prevented my writing laſt 
poſt. However, I hope his own thoughts furniſhed 
him with ſome other cauſe for my ſilence; and 
that he had not the leaſt apprehenſion of the ter- 
rible ſituation, his poor Fanny was in. I was 
ſeized with a contraction in my ſtomach on Wed- 
neſday morning, attended with an unuſual pain; 
but, as I had intervals of cafe, 1 hoped it would 
go off, I dreſſed my lelf, in order to go to ; 
but, finding myſelf grow worſe every hour, I was, 
at laſt, obliged to fend an apology. The pain 
threw me into perfect convulſions; and, in ſpite 
of all the medicines which were given me, I con- 
tinned on the rack 'till Friday morning, when a 
violent emetic gave me eaſe. I am now free from 
pain, but fo extremely weak, that I cannot walk 
trom my bed to the dining-room, without help. 
Even in thoſe moments, which I thought my laſt, 


] recoiced you were not with me; as your ſufferings 


would have added to mine, and made them more 
than I could bear. Beſides, I ſhould not have had 
any thing to ſtruggle for, had you been preſent ; 
but the earneſt deſire, I. have again to ſce thee, 
gave me ſtrength to encounter thoſe agonies, that 
would have torn me from thee, my more than life! 


150 ald not let Tom wiite to acquaint zou with 
ay 
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my illneſs, leſt your apprehenſion ſhould ſuggeſt 
ſomething even worſe than the reality. 

I now congratulate you on my recovery, and 
ſhall proceed to thank my ſweet Harry for both his 
letters. | 

There is, doubtleſs, ſomething inexpreſſibly 
charming in reflecting on thoſe exerciſes of huma- 
nity, which my dear praCtic philoſopher is ſo con- 
ſtantly employed in: but, with regard to the two 

recent inſtances you mention, I cannot help think- 
ing, that it is rather doing a general injury, than a 
particular charity, to ſupport perſons in any pro- 


| feſſion, which their want of capacity, induſtry or 
| a proper fund, renders them unfit for: theſe per- 
, ſons, ſo diſqualified, prevent others, who may be 


capable from engaging in that buſineſs, which the 
do not execute; while themſelves might become 
uſeful members of ſociety. in another ſituation, You 
may, perhaps, think this way of arguing too 
ſevere : but, were we not to regard the general 
good more than that of individuals, the tendernz(s 
of our diſpoſitions might impel us to acts of the 
kigheſt injuſtice, and lead us, perhaps, to the 
reſcue of a murderer ; it we did not reflect on the 
ſalutary effects, which examples produce, in the 
general commuity. Bui, while I talk with ſuch 
ſeeming ſtrictneſs, my heart and pen diſagree; aud 
an inward conſcioulaeis of the many failings, I am 
incident to, ſtrongly reminds me of the mutuil 
claim, which every part of the creation has to each 
other's indulgence; and, perhaps, none has more 
need of it, than my poor, faulty, helpleſs felf. 

I can very eaſily account for your being able to 
write in a more clear aad diſtin manner, than 
you ſpeak: for, beſtdes the confuſion of ideas, 
which you have found to jult and pretty a reſem- 
blance for, you have, probably, more modeſtly 
ny than any man, who has lived fo long, and been fo 
F-2 c0averiant 
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converſant with the world, as you have; and I am 
ſure there are men, who are not poſſeſſed of the 
thouſandth part of your underſtanding or know- 
ledge, who could make a better ſigure in a general 
converſation. 


« Diſtruſtful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks, 
&« While flutt'ring nonfenſe in full vollies breaks. 


You expreſs much reluctance at parting with the 
child of your fancy; and I will allow your attach- 
ment too to be a reaſonable one: but, like good 
reaſon, let it give way to better ; and remember, 
„ Your home is every-where.” I am, perhaps, 
partial to this new ſcheme, as I firſt mentioned it; 
for this, if for no other reaſon, you cannot con- 
demn me for deſiring its ſucceſs, as my utmoſt wiſh 
has ever bcen to become, in {ome ſhape or other, 
the means of good to thee. Let me then, my 
ſweet love, flatter myſelf, that, in this affair, I was 
the agent to thy guardian angel, and pointed out 
che road to thy future advantage. But I will not 
inforce the ſubject farther, as I am ſure you will 
do every thing, which ſenſe and prudence direct. 

Health, peace, and competence attend my love 


FRANCES, 


ETHER CCXVIL 


My deareſt FAN N, 
OU have made but a more crucl apology for 
your ſilence laſt poſt, than that ſilence itſelf. 

You cannot imagine what anxiety | wear through, 
in reading your letter. You, indeed, I appre- 
hended, was well and ſafe, from your writing; 
but I expected a lapjns ling @ at crery line. The 
remedy I knew to be picalant, but the delay of 
the 


— 
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the cure intolerably tedious. I am not ſo fond of 
this like, as to deſire to renew my age; but I ſhould 
wiſh moſt ardently to revive it in my poſterity. 

[ muſt inſiſt upon it, that, 'till I ſee you again, 
which ſhall be the ſooner for your compliance with 
this requeſt, you are in bed, every night, by 
—_—P o'clock, —as much ſooner, as you pleaſe ; 
and up at eight, —as much N as you will; 
1 7 yp in every other particular, you will live, 
as 2 thould do together, alone at Maidenhall, or 
whatever place we may hereafter ſpend and enjoy 
our lives together in. 

There is ſomething very juſt in your remarks 
pon my partial humanity : but I remember to 


have obſerved ſomewhat to you lately, upon this 
ſubject, 


% Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
« Of vice and virtue in the ſchools,” &c. 


This diſpute between vs puts me in mind of a 
parallel difference between Swift and Pope, in 
their lettets ro each other; but, though we ſome - 
times argue on ditferent ſides of the queſtion, I 
am ſatisfied we ſhall always agree in acting the 
lame way. 

[ have not mentioned a word to my own family 
of my correſpondence with ; nor ſhall 1. 
till it is finiſhed. I mult now ſhorten my letter 
to you, that I may have time to lengthen one to 
him; the copy of which I delion to ſend you, and 
deſire you will return it to me. 

Your's, your's, your $. 


2 
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LET TER CCXIA. 


A ND fo, Sir, your chief concern was for Bab 
"> indeed, Pab's mam is affronted ; though ! 
may venture to aſſure you, ſhe was more anxious 
for it, Ro herſelf. I have as little fondneſs for 
life, as molt 7 a ple; nor is there “ a ſingle hour 

0 hed nn that I could wiſh ſhould take its 
© tura again :* yet J 5 the ſame defire, 
which you expreſs; and, I am perſuaded, feel it 
inficitely ſtronger, than you can do, at preſent. 
"There is the ſame kind of difference in cur attach- 
ment to the dear little one, as in our den for 
cach other. You were the firſt and only object ot 
my love: for you I felt all the romantic tendernels 
of a frſt paſſion; while you, who had loved much 
and many, were utterly inſcnſible to all the ſoft 
inquietuces „ the endearing anguiſh, the heart- 
rencing: _ phy ich Providence, in mercy to 
war kind, decreed ſhould never be re felt. 

| am to be ſent to bed at eleven o clock, and 
mae to get up at eight, for Bab's ſake, and theſe 
are the conciticns, yOu annex to your coming. In- 
deed, my ſweet love. I will comply with them, or 
any other command of your's, not grudgingly, nor 
of neceſſity, but with the utmoſt chear ful ne ls; as 
it {hail alw. J'S be m Y hig! neil pride to love, honour 
and obey thce, my guide, guardian, kinſmany fa- 
ther, friend. 

I ſhould, indeed, be vaſtly aſhamed of myſeif, 
did I argue againſt your ſentiments, from my ow! 
but as jou firit enter on thoſe lu biedts, YOu 150 
me only the wrong ſide of the argument; which 
I tcmetimes take up, for the plcal ſure of being fu 
confirmed in the tight, by you. With repard 0 


'S 
— 


10 
the late matter in quchion, you may be thorou! Ny 
allured, that both dur ways ct thinking and acting 

; l 
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will ever be the ſame; for! "pe, and believe, I have 
as much humanity in my di!-poſttion, as any perſon 
| ever _— except yourſelf, Did I not love you 
extremely, I ſhould envy your ſuperiority there, 
aud there alone, 

Rejoice with me! I have had two whole days 
facred to peace and contemplation — But they are 
oer, and noiſe and folly re- aſſume theic throne. 

| know not what I am now writing,, for the 
hurricane is begun. Oh, for a little natſhell' of 
my own ! 

I rejoice in this fine weather, becauſe you enjoy 
it; though I cannot help lamenting my own con- 
haement, doubly uneaſy from the diſagreeableneſs 
of my companion. But ! will bear it patiently, in 
hopes of happier days; days ſpent with thee. 
When, oh! when will that time come? 

Adieu, my deareſt lite! I am, and ever ſhall be, 
your Sy, 

FRANCES. 


LETTER e 


AND ſo, Madam, you are jealous of Bab, are 
vou? J have known ſuch inſtances with regard 
to dead rivals, but none before of objefs, not yet 
in being. However, I ſhall allow you fome foun- 

dation for your jealouſy here ; for, if any thing ever 
rivals you, it mult be ſome new perfection ot 
your's; for nothing can excel you, but what i; 
Cerived from you. Prior makes but a lame com- 
ment to his miltreſs, * I'll love thee e anarn in 
ane »* for this hints rather a revival, than a con- 
tiauance of his pailion : but l ſay, I will love thee 
der in youth; which ſhews a conflancy of the 
4 ſa mne 
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ſime affection, and I hope I may conclude with an 
alluſion to the lines upon the Spectator, 

„ *T1s the fame ſun, and does itſelf ſucceed.” 


EET TER CCAAL 

De mut. 

HAVE ſuffered my affairs to fun into great con- 
fuſion. by my two laſt journies to Dublin; for 

I have nct been here theſe four months. I have 
8 at a vaſt ex pence, and nothing done af I di- 
Qed. How much I want the {weet ſjupport of 
your charming converſe, at preſent, to aſſiſt me, 
at once, from {plecn and labour! two things 
which never at the ſame time afflifted any | perlen, 
who was not as Whimſically compounded, as my- 


However, 1 have brought my favourite Mon- 
tiione with me. for J dare not truſt myſelf alone; 
and, tho' Jam enamoured of ſolitude, yet ! never 


r.tite, but in order to chuſe my company; which 
ys do, when live in the world. Some 
D:amatis Perſona ſays, ** Death is the being born 
*- to Plato's and to Czfar's.” Then ſurely a phi- 
loſophical ſoli itude e is to lire with them. There is 
bis flattering difference between the world and a 
| brary, that there you are ſubject to every fool's 
humour, here you can make every wit ſubject to 
your's. It is laid, that a man mult be a God, or 
a brute, who can live alone: Be it fo! but ſore] ly 
the contemplation of virtue, truth, and nature, 
being the higheſt entertainment of angels, may 
enable a philoſophick mind to ſupport retiremeat, 
without hanging, or drowning, Mere ſolitude, or 
even the molt learned leiſure, is ſaid to unqualify 
Aman 
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a man for the commerce, or even the converſation 
of the world; aud perhaps it does; but this ob- 
jection is only from them to you, not from you to 
yourſelf. Dancing may be a neceſſary accompliſh- 
ment for the (ſtage, but why ſhall a man prattiſe 
coupees, who only means to walk? Such hints as 
theſe ſhould make a virtuous mind the more ena- 
moured of fields and groves ; for ſure it is a high 
recommendation of truth and honeſty, that the 
firit would diſappoint a courtier's preferment, and 
the latter marc an attorney's fortune. 

I read over a long chapter in Montaigne yeſter- 
day abſurdiy {t: led, of cruty; for the ſubject is 
intirely on virtue. I think this eſſay by much the 
beſt of all his works, and weil worth frequent 
reading. I don't know whether any thing, he has 
ſaid, is the occaſion of this obſervation occurring 
to me, but I have often thought, that the writers 
both upon religion, and morality, have faid enough 
about virtue and vice; yet have not ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhed between vice and vice ; which would 
be a more uſeful criticiſm, as leſs obvious. I am 
really afraid that ſome of the works of our learned 
divines have hardened more people thro' deſpair, 
than ever they reclaimed dy n proceed- 
ing too much upon a literal conſtruction of that 
text, “He who is guilty of the breach of any part 
„of the law, is puilty of the whole.” Which is 
a doctrine as ſevere againſt God, as againſt man. 
For, then, who was born to be ſaved ? My opinion 
is, that, as there is no vice, which the frailty of 
human nature may not be led into; fo there is no 
crime, Which the divine nature will not pardon, 
and the molt irrel'gious crime is the deſpairing of 
that pardon. The chriſtian religion goes hand in 
hand with the weakneſs of human nature; and 
the very doctrine of repentance, without which no 
man can be perfect, ſuppoſes us to have erred. 
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Chriſt was a pattern given us to imitate, not to 
equal, However, when our ſaviour wiſhes the 
bitter cup to paſs by him, and makes that frail 
ejaculation, Eli, Eli, lama ſalacthani] he ſeems 
to ſuffer with more weakneſs, than many mortals 
have betrayed in death or torments. But ſurely 
this was to abate the vain-glory of Stoiciſm, to 
humble the pride of ſclf-fuffticiency, and to ſhew 
us that God, who made us, as we are, indulges 

human weakneſſes even ia the moſt perfect man. 
Farewel, my charming ſinner! and I with 1 
had half your virtues to atone for even all my 

krailties, : | 
 Your's, No Saint, 


* 
—— — r 


res. 
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EN CCEXIL 


My dear Faxxy, Belmont. 
LEEDS AM 
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What I meant to take notice of in your letters 
woes, to reprimand you for even ſuppoſing it poſ- 
j:ble I ſhould ever ceaſe to love you, This ſubject, 
which you too often enter upon, always alarm? 
me; for, it ever 1 ſhould love you leſs, it mult 
be owing to yourſelf, I aſſure you, that it ncver 
once enters into my head, but when you mention 
it; and, upon ſuch occaſions, I naturally ref 
upon every circumſtance, in our paſt, preſent, and 
future lives, which might poſbbly effect ſuch a 
change; which is, by no means, a healthful con- 
templation. On the contrary, when my thoughts 
u reſtections are left to my own guidance, I dirget 

them 


tbem to your converſation, to your letters, to your 


very near being that clever creature, which is ca- 
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kindneſs to, and confidence in me: I compare you 
to any other woman, and, taking you all in all, 
give you your advantage. I beg leave to put you 
in mind, that this is not the firſt time, by many, 
that I have warned you againſt this indiſcretion ; 
but your wit does not always give way to your 
ſenſe ; 


* And, when we graſp the happineſs we wiſh, 
«© We call on wit to argue it away.” 


I have taken a great deal of pains, well rewarded, 
to gain your love; but have taken a great deal 
more, to teach you how to preſerve mine. - That 
my happineſs depended upon it, was not fo ſtrong 
a reaſon to me, as that I believed your's reſted up- 
oa the ſame foundation: and I have been always 
more your friend than your lover; not by exerting 
the firſt character, which my ſenſe and reaſon ſut- 
ſieiently inclined me to; but by reſtraining the lat- 
ter, which my heart fo ſtrongly impelled me to: 
and my beſt love, my firſt, my laſt, my only love, 

ſall always find the exerciſe of both theſe cha- 
racters exerted toward her, while there is one qua- 
lity, ia her charming compoſition, which can be 
the proper ſubject of either; or, rather, ſhe is 


pable of happily blending both theſe affections 
in one; for which nothing more is neceſſary, but 
to uſe that underſtanding, upon all occaſions, 
which you are capable of exerting upon ſome: 
nor did I mean to be ridiculous, when [ ſaid you 
ſhould not comb your head, orcall a coach, with- 
out conlulting it; for you cannot imagine to what 
mean and trifling offices good ſenſe will conddeſcend 
to accompany us; and, perhaps, it is in what the 
world citecm trifles, that a good unde: ſtanding 
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ſhould moſt employ itſelf; for great or extraoraͤi- 
nary occalioas geueral:y direct their own opera- 
tions, 


HENRY. 


P. S. There is a“ gentleman in the houſe where 
Jam, at preſent, who has lately read his recanta- 
tion, in order to preſerve an eſtate of about 70 l. 
per annum. He has a brother at Bourdeaux, who 
is a benchiced prieſt, from whom he received a letter 
this morning, ſo full of fire and brimſtone, that it 
had almoſt thrown him into a fit of deſpair: but [ 
had the good fortune to quiet his mind, after a 
ouarter of an hour's converſation ; and he begged 
| wou!d reduce my reaſoning upoa this ſubject, 
into the form of a letter, which he would copy, 
and ſend to his brother. I did ſo; and, as he has 
juſt done with it, I ſend you the original, in- 


1 8 
IN. 
cloſled. 
TY 1 
Dear Brother, 


} Received vour religious exhortation, and bro- 
therly admonition, which I mutt acknowledge 
to be iu the fille of a prieſt, but not in the ſpirit 
of a chritlian; b an for the ſame reaſon, that it {v 
Dell and ignorant'y denounces damnation agaiuft 
thoſe, who differ from you in controverted opi— 
Wons and forms, even though, in eſſentials, you 
(rovld both apiee ; as if the God of the univerſe 
but a king of one nation of men, and de- 
clared war ag: aſt all thoſe, who refuſed to ſubmit 
to the ſame policy. This [ ſpeak, in general, with 
x gord to the uncharitable ſentiments of the whole 
body of chriſtians, againſt the ae e of every 
other worlhi ip, in the reſt of the world. But, as 
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to the points in queſtion between you and me, let 
me fairly (tate the caſe between us. 

We believe and adore the ſame God, and have 
the ſame faith in the Trinity: we alſo obſerve the 
ſame principles of morality, hinted firſt to the an- 
tient philoſophers by the light of reaſon, and at- 
terwards more fully illuſtrated, and made obvious 
to the meaner capacities, by the divine grace of 
revelation. We both derive our doctrines from 
the ſame text of holy writ, and are, therefore, 
both, of the one only true and univerſal church. 

The only difference, then, between us, is; that 
in the. infancy of chriitianity, making it's way 
through the errors of Judaiſm and Heatheniſm, it 
neceſſarily contracted a great deal of the foulneſs of 
ſuperſtition in it's paſſage, and grew up incum- 
bered with many idle forms, and uſeleſs and abſurd 
ceremonies, which are by no means authorized 
trom ſcripture. There was likewiſe a good deal of 
time: ſetving in the firſt preachers after the apoſtles; 
tor they were but men, and the grace of inſpira- 
tion ceaſed with the apoſtles. Theſe men, then, 
finding it impoſſible to propagate this new faith, 
pure and intire, againſt the ſuperſtitious prejudices 
ot antient and eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip, at 
iealt with that diſpatch which their zeal required, 
temporized with the ceremonies and idolatries of 
the nations round them, in order to be the better 
received among them. They thought, perhaps, 
that, as this religion was firſt eſtabliſhed by the 
power of miracles, it muſt be maintained fo ; and 
then introduced that abſurd and unphiloſophical 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. They thought too, 
that to give men hopes of a redemption, even after 
death, and by the merit of another's devotion, 
would naturally allure them to the embracing this 
new faith; and fo publiſhed the doctrine of ſupe- 
rerogation, which ualucki'y contradicts another, 
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broached at the ſame time, of purgatory, in the 
molt expreſs manner; as the laſt ſuppoſes, that no 
perſon caa be virtuous or religious enough to ſave 
his foul iatire, before he dies, therefore muſt ne- 
ceſſarily paſs through a purgation ; and the other 
ſuppoſes, that a man may not only perform ſuffi. 
cient acts to ſecure himſelf, but the overplus of his 
merits may go toward the ſalvation of another, 
This contradiction puts me in mind of the old 
ſaying, that “ Liars ſhould have good memories.” 
Now you are drinking from the polluted ſtream, 
while we have recurred up to the pure fountain, 
and original ſource, Our religion is deduced from 
the plain text of the ſcriptures, your's from the 
ſophiſtical comments of the prieſts. When a prieſt 
once aſked a proteſtant, where his religion was be- 
fore Luther, he anſwered humouroutly, but not 
leſs juſtly, by afking him, where was his face be- 
fore it was waſhed ? 

As for your doctrine of ſeven ſacraments, which 
you lay we are deficient in, I anſwer, that we re- 
ceive the eſſence of them all in our two; and the 
fewer heads any propoſition is divided into, the 
leſs confuſion there will be in the comprchenſion 
of it. 

In ſhort, you ſeem to have more of the ſubtiltie: 
of the ſchools, in your reaſoning, than the purity 
of religion, which, the more ſimple it is, is the 
more divine, 

What you ſay; with regard to the ſaints, mar- 
tyrs, virgins, &c. is not only idolatry, in general, 
but that particular ſpecies of it imbioed by the 
church with it's nurſe's milk; for the aſſigning ſe— 
parate charges to them, over nations, trades, dit- 
tempers, perils by land and water, &c. is the fame 
error among Roman catholics, which theolopicians 
attribute to the heathea Romans, who. are ſaid t 

have 
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have worſhipped the only true God, but miſtook 
every attribute for a diſtinct deity. 

{ ſhall trouble you no farther now, upon theſe 
ſubjects; but conclude, that, if religion be your 
trade, I would have you ſtick to it; for a better 


you cannot get, for that purpoſe : but, if it is 


your ſcience, quit it for a more virtuous and ra- 
tional one, and you can hardly go amiſs. I am, 
in true chriſtian charity, 
Dear Brother, 
Your's,. &c. 


HIATUS; 
LET FE K'-  CCAENE: 


1 
Raccole. 1 


T [TE heat of the day, and the coolneſs of my 
unperforming nag, obliged me to ſtop here to 
dinner, When the ſun's ſtrength declides, and 
my horſe recovers his, I (ha!l make a deſperate puſh 
ior Caltle-Dermot. 
Among the parcel of looſe papers, which I put 
into my pocket, for amuſement on the road, I find 
the incloſed letter from Oliver Cromwell to his 


wife; which I ſend you, as part uf a comment 


upon Hudibras, which I left you reading. You 
may obſerve, from this letter, the hypocritical and 
tanatic ſtile of the leading men at that æta. which 
will give you light into the characters of knight 
and 'Iquire. 

Though it is but three hours ſince we parted, I 
found I could not eat my dinner without writing to 
von; for my love is ſtronger than my hunger, 
The eagernels of appetite ſometimes makes me omit 
a grace, 


E. K. 
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a grace, and ſleep too often inclines me to neglect 
a prayer at night; but at bed, or board, I never 
forget to think of you, or ceaſe to wiſh you, molt 
earneſtly, a participation of ſuch entertaiument, as 
I can afford you at cither. 

I ſhall call at „in my road, this evening; 
where I expect to find the good lady in ſuch a con- 
dition, © as is her cuſtom always in the after- 


noon.” 


There is ſomething remarkably odious in this 
vice in women, as cuſtom and education are againſt 
it, and that it has not even the excuſe of nature 
or temptation on it's ſide. 


«© When women err, let nature ba the'r guide; 
Love has ſome ſoft excuſe for female pride.” 


For my part, I ſhould think the embraces of 2 
harlot chaſter than the fondneſs of ſuch a wife. 

What a ſhocking thing muſt it be to any wo- 
man's reflection, at a ſober interval, to think, that, 
by this vice, ſhe has rendered herſelf the ſubjeRt 
of luſt, without being the object of deſire! For 
ſuch muſt be the conſequence, when paſſions are 
inflamed, while reaſon is extinct, and, as the wife 
of Bath ſays, 


& There is a rule I never knew to fail,“ &c. 


And what a dreadful ſituation mult that unhappy 
man be in, who thinks he has no ſecurity over his 
wife's chaſtity, but the natura! abhorrence which 
her vice creates! For, in ſuch a ſtate, one could 
only think her a fit paramour for an * incubus, 
which is a ſpecies of demon, that is reported to 
hold criminal commerce with dead bodies, But 
enough of this vile ſubject. 
Adicu |! 
RENRY, 


Or Vampeere, 


ans am Pau VVuuM..._ ac ox 
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HIATUS. 
ETTER COME 


My deareſt Fanxy, 


HAVE filled one letter ſo full of buſineſs, that 


| had not room to take notice of the pretty part 
of your laſt ; but I ſha!l not ſuffer the polt to go out 
without a letter, intirely in anſwer to the refined 
ſcruples you hint at in your's. 

Your love for me does not deſtroy your preſent 
happineſs, but rather conſtitutes it. Thoſe ap- 
prehenſions, and that uneaſineſs, which ſometimes 
aflict you, are not, indeed, part of your happineſs, 
but are the natural conſequence of it, in tender 
and delicate minds; for abſence, or fear of loſing, 
:ffe&ts us always, in proportion to the height of 
our enjoyments. Now thoſe who delire their plea- 
{ures to be leſs, in order to rid themſelves of their 
pains, know not what they wiſh for: apathy is a 
wretched exchange, for fond ſenſations, even with 
all their incumbrances ; and to prefer ſuch an in- 
dolence of mind is, as if a man ſhould refuſe an 
cllate, becauſe it was ſubject to quit rent. 

As for your extraordinary notion, that perhaps 
your love and fondneſs for me may affect your hap- 
pineſs hereafter, this muſt be your own fault, and 
not the nature of the thing, if it ſhould. The 
love of God, and the love of man, are very diffe- 
rent things, and both made our expreſs duties, by 
diſtinct commandments : therefore the latter can- 
not become a crime, of the nature you apprehend, 
even by it's excels ; for parallel lines can never in- 
tertere, though extended infinitely : but the ſmalleſt 
p0:tion of mortal love, or auy other worldly attec- 
tion, riſes into a ſip, when it interſects, or runs 
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counter to our love of God, the duties of religion, 
or the morals of virtue. Now there is nothing, 
ſurely, in our chaſte, ſincere, and conſtant regards, 
toward each other, which can poſlibly violate any 
of theſe high concerns ; but rather ſtrengthen us 
in them, by inſpiring our hearts with the moſt 
grateful fenſe, toward providence, and poſſeſſing 
our miads with the warmeſt devotion and thank\- 
giving, to the Almighty, for our mutual happi- 
neſs, 

To a mind rightly formed, the paths of heaven 
are itrewn with roſes, not {tuck with thorns:: 


* „ For heaven is paid, when man receives; 
„ T'enjoy is to obey.” 

And the poſſeſſion of all the pleaſures of life, 

bounded by reaſon and religion, beyond which 


alone we talle the bitterneſs of the diaught, leads 
us not a ſtep out of the road to happinefs here- 


after; referring every thing to God, hymning out 


his praile, and ſubmitting ourſelves implicitly, and 
humbly, to the juſtice, goodneſs, and wiſdom of 
the divine difpc woes. whenever heaven ſhall 
thiak fit to withdraw any of it's free giſts from us. 

As for the concern and unhappineſs we ſhall 
unavoidably feel upon the diſappointment or lots 
of thoſe things, which our fond hearts are {ct 
upon here, you need not moralize ſo rigidly upon 
this ſubject ; for this grief, like the Gohs a and tears 
which are the conſequence of bodily pain, wil b 
attributed by him {bo m ade ns, to the Ae 3 
of that nature with which he was pleaſed to clo!!! 
our ſouls: and, in either cafe, it is not our ſcel- 
ings, bur the repinings, impatience, Or deſpon- 
dency, which crcate the crime, 


Part of Pope's Prayer. 
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You ſee I have here renewed the ſtrain of our 
former correſpondence; for I am always pleaſed 
to enter into ſubjects with you, whenever you give 
me an opportunity ; and, if you would more fre- 
quently write to me, in ſuch a manner as your laſt 
letter, to ſhew the delicacy of your ſentiment, and 
the excellency of your heart, you would do your- 
ſelf infinite ſervice, in the improvement of your 
own mind and virtue, in the ſecuring of my love 
and eſteem, and, at the ſame time, afford the molt 
extreme pleaſure and pride to my deareſt Fanny's 
conſtant, ſincere, and fond huſband, 

| HENRY. 


LETTER: CCA 


My deareſt HARRY, 


] THANK you for both your kind letters: — 

They are lively emblems of yourſelf; ſenſible 
philoſophic, affeclionate, and polite. 

I am always ſincerely pleaſed, when any little 
error or weakneſs of mine gives my ever dear pre- 
ceptor an opportunity of ſetting his little pupil 
right: and the trouble you have taken, on this 
occaſion, is doubly kind; for, as all the preſent 
and paſt ations of your life, toward me, may 
fully juſtify the exceſs of my affection for you, an- 
other man might have thought it needleſs to ſatisfy 
the nice ſcruples of a weak or delicate mind; bur 
thou, the dear diſpenſer of all heaven's bounty 
to me, has convinced me, that it is both my duty 
and happineſs, as well as it was my inclination, 


to indulpe that tender, chaſte, and inviolable 


affection, which I feel for thee, thou moſt de- 


ſerving. of thy ſex! nor would I change even 
taole pains thy abſence gives me, for the dull in- 


iculibility 
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ſenſibility in which the common race of mortals 
paſs their lives; though I confeſs theſe pains im- 
bitter every hour of life; for even while you are 
with me, my thoughts are continually filled with 
the ſad idea of our parting ;—and, indeed, it is 
dreadful to think of paſling the morn of life, the 
icaſon for tender converſe, domeſtic happineſs, and 
ſocial joys, the remembrance of which ſhould pild 
the down hill path, the evening tide of lite, in a 
ſtare of ſeparation from all we love! to have the 
fleeting days of youth paſs, like a dream, uua- 
marked by any pleaſing era, or intereiting event! 
not but 1 agree with Milton and Shaftſbury, that 
they know not their own intereſt, who wiſh never 
to be ſeparated from thoſe they truly love; “ for 
s ſolitude is ſometimes belt ſociety; and ſhort re- 
„ tirement urges {ſweet return.” But mine is, I 
think, a perpetual ſtate of baniſhment; for the 
months you are from me appear like centuries, and 
the few days you are with me fly away like the 
moments of a dying man, who knows e has bat 
one ſhort hour to live; or ſeem, at beſt, but like 
the wretched exile's interval of taking Icave for 
life. 

However, I will, nenceforward, remember that 
happineſs is reſerved for immortality; and learn to 
conſider thoſe anxieties, which the tenderneſs of my 
affeQion ſometimes occaſions, as the purchaſe of 
that felicity, which it has, and I hope will till 
continue to produce; I mean the redoubled joys 
of meeting. 

What you ſay, with regard to the reſentment l 
expreſſed upon Tom's behaviour, is very juſt ; but 
I own my nature is warm, and impatient of inju- 
ries, eſpecially when they are loaded with the vile 
weight of ingratitude ; but, believe me, Harry, | 
have a heart as tender, and a hand as open to ſoft 


compaſſion, and to melting Charity, even as your 
generous 
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generous ſelf; but I confeſs, with a kind of pride 
not to be deſcribed, that, in the ſtoical habitude 
of ſubduing the firſt impulſe of paſſion, and at- 
tending to the dictates of reaſon and humanity, 
you have, as in every thing elſe, a conſiderable 
advantage over me. You are, indeed, the ſteady 
rack, that keeps one even corpſe, and I the un- 
ſettled cloud below, liable to the guſt of every 
ratying wind, which vcers it from its purpoſed 
bearing. | 

There is really ſomething ſingular in my affec- 
tion for you, which makes me triumph at every 
mark of your ſuperiority in ſenſe or virtue, even 
over myſelf; and I feel a more exulting pleaſure 
at being excelled by you, than I ſhould in being 
ſuperior to all the world beſide. Perhaps this may 
be owing to my having placed my chief merit and 
happineſs in the tenderneſs and exceſs of my love, 
(and there alone I will not yield the prize, even to 
you ;) and as every new proof of your worth con- 
firms and juſtifies the ruling paſſion of my ſoul, I 
am doubly plcaſed and grateful for it. 

[ will not yet deſpair of your ſucceſs with your 
ptrificd patronymic; for I depend on your perle- 
verance ; and conſtant dropping wears at length 
the marble: beſides, you find that the propoſal you. 
made him, two months azo, has at laſt made its 
way, and penetrated into his molt obdurate brain, 
do | take it for granted, that your laſt offer is 
travelling the ſame roundabout road, and may, in 
the fame time, arrive, much fatigued with the te- 
dions barrenneſs of the way, at the ſame inn; and 
truly | think an inn a proper ſimile for his brain, 
where neither ſenſe nor ſcience take up their reſt, 
where every thing paſſes in dull rotation, and leaves 
no more impreſſion than * the remembrance of a 
* gueſt, who tarrieth but a night.” If I were 
Genii of the Black Iſles, mentioned ia the Arabian 

tales, 
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tales, I would certainly take meaſure of him, with 
my wand, for a compleat ſuit of marble; his wig, 
at leaſt, ſhould “ eternal buckle take in Parian 
« ſtone.” 

I ſhould have been glad to have known, from 
the oſſafied man, 2wwh:ch I hear is depoſited in Dub- 
lin college, whether his mind partook of his body's 
diforder, and if his heart grew hard in proportion 
as his nerves grew rigid ; for if that be the caſe, I 
would have the gentleman, in queſtion, anointed 
with oils, like an Olympic Wreltler ; for indeed I 
believe an act of generoſity would be a gymnaſtic 
exerciſe to him; and I would have him put to 
ſleep in a tub of gooſe-greaſe, to increaſe his ſen- 
ſibility. 

Forgive me, Harry, for making ſo free; but 1 
think it is better to laugh than cry, at things which 
we cannot remedy ; for I do not believe, what 
poor Lear makes a queſtion of, * that there is any 
« cauſe, or cure, in nature, for hard hearts.” 

Your obſervation, about Charles's ungaſineſs, at 
being ſeparated from his wife, is, I believe, very 
Juſt; for I own I think him incapable of that deli- 
cate tenderneſs, which renders abſence painful; 
but it is very poſſible he may be uneaſy for the 
* reaſons you aſſign; the difficulty of diſuſe, when 
men are governed more by habit than reaſon; the 
miſerable vacuum which this has left in his mind 
and time, and which he is at a loſs how to fill up, 
&c. for there is not, I believe, a more helplcis 
mortal breathing, or one leſs qualified for ſolitude: 
His poor vague mind is neither imbued with re't- 
gion or philoſophy, nor ſtored with ideas enough 
to entertain himſelf, or any one elſe, for halt an 
hour; and, as he is generally much fatigued wit! 
buſineſs, and cannot read, he muſt neceſſarily fall 
aſleep, whenever he is left to himſelf ; and ſuch a 


ſituation would make one regret the loſs of any {ort 
of 
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of companion ; therefore I heartily pity the poor 
man. | 

I ſhould be very unhappy, if I doubted the ſince- 
rity of your laſt paragraph; but indeed I do not, 
for you have given me many kind proofs to illuſtrate 
it; and you may believe me, in return, when I 
aſſure you, that I would be content to give up half 
the duration of my life, to be certain of ſpending 
the remainder of it with you; which is, how- 
ever, no great compliment; for all the time you 
are abſent, I conſider myſelf in a ſtate of annihi- 
lation, as I am deprived of the principal ſpring, or 
movement, which actuates this little machine ; or, 
rather, like a clock, with the ſtriking weight taken 
off, which is ſilent, though the pendulum moves, 
and only expreſſes itſelf by the ant, as I do now: 
but, though I am dumb to every one elſe, I find, 
as you may have /o:g ſince obſerved in this Ing 
letter, a vaſt inclination of prating away to you; 
and ſhould go on with this running pattern, with- 
out any-ground, for an hour or two more, but 
that the piece of mechaniſm, I have been alluding to 
has luckily for you, juſt now informed me, that 
the Poſt- olfice will be ſhut in five minutes. 


Adieu! Adieu! 
FRANCES 


LETTER CCAXVLE 


My deareſt FAN NV, Belmont, 
] SENT to the poſt yeſterday, but had no letter 


from you; which I ſhould have been extremely 
nneaſy at, but that Kitty ſeat me one from you to 
ner, which does not ſay you are worſe, though 
jou ſtill complain. I came over here, juſt after I 
Viote laſt to you, and breabfaitcd wich Kitty in 
2 my 
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my way. This was but the ſecond time I have 
ſeen her, ſince you left her; which ſhe ſeems 
picqued at, and complains that I am grown peeviſh; 
tor ſhe is one of thoſe, who cannot diſtinguiſh be- 
tween gravity and ill-humour, or knows any dif- 
terence between reproof and ſcolding. 

enjoy as much ſolitude here, as I did lately at 
Maidenhall ; and live after my own manner, which 
is, not to dine till night. I am more the hermit 
here too, which makes ſome variety; for I dreſs 
my own meals, broil my chops, and roaſt my po- 
tatoes, by my chamber fire; for I chuſc them clean; 
and they are but ſlatternly people, who rent this 
houſe from me, though they are Engliſh, and Pro- 
teſtants. I do aſſure you, my life, that I grudge 
myſelf every morſel I eat in this or any retirement, 
unenjoyed by thee; and would very chearfully faſt 
three days, for the pleaſure of your dining with 
me the fourth, 

As I have a way of philoſophizing upon even the 
molt trifling occaſions, | have begun to look upon 
epicuriim in a very different light, from what J 
have always conſidered it. It is certain, that the 
epicure has a greater and more frequent enjoyment 
of life, than a man of vulgar appetite, I grant, 
that the reducing our wants to as few things as 
poſſible, has more of the philoſopher in it; but, 
perhaps, to multiply our plealures may be the more 
ſenſible ſcheme, within the bounds of reaſon and 
innocence. They, who argue againſt this voluptu- 
ouſneſs, may, from the ſame rule, prohibit a e- 
fined taſte for letters, painting, or mutic. But, W , 
though they ſhoald indulge us a little in (what b 
they call rational pleaſures, they will find, that all 
their vain philoſophy againſt the enjoyments ef 
ſenſe, is but a certain ſtoical pride. which wound p, 
pretend to ſet human nature above any ſatisfaction, I be 


which they may have in common with brutes | 
wonder, 
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wonder, they have not yet attempted to ſtop our 
breath and motion, becauſe brutes have both “*. 

| am, my deareſt life, while I have appetite, 
breath, or motion, your own rational brute. 


* However, a perſon who has attended to this cha- 
rater, in hiſtory, may form this alarming reflection, 
that all the gluttons and epicures weie, in other things, 
men of debauched and vicious morals, Claudius Helio. 
gabalus, Caligula, Vitellius, Tiberius, Verus, Clodius 
the tragedian, &c. And on the other hand the moſt 
abltemious men, were perſons of virtue and benevolence, 
Augultus, Paulus Emilius, Alexander Severus, Epami- 
nondas, Socrates, &c. 


LEL TEN 


AS I know it will give my ſweet love pleaſure, I 

find a very ſincere one in being able to ac- 
quaint him, that I am vaſtly better, than when [ 
wrote Jaſt, My cough is ſomewhat abated, and I 
have ſlept tolerably well theſe two nights. 


fancy, I live as retired, in the midſt of a great 


city, as you in your hermitage. I cook for my- 
ſef, and drink (rather than eat) by myſelf; for I 
live entirely on broth,, chocolate, and tea. I find, 
ſops agree with me Sack better than meat; for I 
am ſurely ſick, if I touch it. | 

My wiſhes for you are not confined to meal- 
times, nor do I ſuppoſe your's are: No moment 
palſes, but I ſigh for you: What do I ſuffer in 
being ſeparated from thee ! When, when ſhall we 
meet, to part no more ? 

am fo far an epicurean, as to believe, thar 
Providence deſigned a full and perfect uſe of all its 
bounties to his creature, man. 


Vor. II. 8 « For 
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% For heav'n is paid, when man receives; 
„ T'enjoy, is to obey.” 
Elſe wherefore, with an unwithdrawing hand, did 
he create them ? It is the abuſe of theſe, which 
conſtitutes the crime; and which, in general, 
bears its puniſhment in the very commiſſion of 
it, 


“ To the late revel, and protracted feaſt, 
« Wild dreams ſucceeded, and diſorder'd reſt.“ 


They, who indulge the gratification of any appe— 
tite to excels, are far below the brutes; and to 
debar ourſelves of any enjoyment, within the 
bounds of innocence and reaſon, is “ to live like 
£* nature's baſtards, not her ſons.” very perſon's 
particular circumſtances ought to fix the bound; 
of their ſelf-indulgence; for there are many gra- 
titications, Which would be criminal in me, that 
may be both reaſonable and innocent for a perſon, 
who has a large fortune. Where I miſtreſs of ten 
thouſand pounds a year, I would not wiſh to mu!- 
tiply my deſires, (which are now confined within 
a very narrow compaſe) becauſe, by not having 
many of my own, I might gratify others; which 
is to me the higheſt enjoyment human nature i: 
capable of. There, indeed, we riſe ſuperior to 
the brute creation, who, I believe, have much th: 
advantage in all ſenſual pleaſures ; for theirs are 
unmoleſted with intemperance or remorſe. Vet! 
do not think this is a cauſe for us to ſpurn the 1a- 
tional enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures, we have in 
common with the animal world : Jet us rather 
follow their example in thole particulars, where 
we appear moſt on a level with them, by follow- 
ing, not oppreſiing nature; which is, in them, 
another name for (what we.call) reaſon, 


J have 
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{ have been inſcufibly led into a ſubject, which, 
am conſcious, 1 am by no mcans capable of trea- 
ting juſtly: but you, 1 am lure, will excuſe my 
errors on this and every other occaſion ; as they 
procced only from the weakneſs of my head, not 
badac's of my heart; avhich is filled and guarded 
by your loved idea, 

Adicu, my utmoſt wiſh, my fond deſire, and 
only hope ! my Life, my Love, adicu ! 


ET TER U 


Dear FAN NY, 
59 reproach me gallantly enough with only 
wiſhing for your company at board : but in- 
dced, my love, I have one conſtant, equal earneſt- 
neſs toward you, which is never broke through; 
except that I wiſh for your company with a more 
particular fondneſs upon ſome occaſions, when l 
happen to be in ſuch a ſituation, or romantic cir- 
cumſtance, as I know would ſuit your tatte, or 
give you an additional reliſh to my company. Have 
you not ſometimes, during a conſtant tenor of 
health, perceived, at particular periods, a certain 
lightneſs of heart, and wantonnels of fancy, which 
you could not account for? fomewhat like the 
vieam of chearfulneſs in the mind, which is raiſed 
by the ſudden rays of ſunſhine, breaking through 
a cloud. Something analogous to this I am fre- 
quently ſenſible of toward you. My love is never 
leſs than health; but my fondneſs often riſes to an 
excels of ardor, equal to thoſe extraordinary ſpirits 
| am alluding to: and, as theſe flights of the ſoul 
ſcem to be its eſſays towards a more perfect ſtate, 
| may be ſaid to love you, in general, like a mau; 
bur, upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, to adure 
you wich the fervor of an angel, 
(a2: I am 
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I am extremely pleaſed at the little eſſay, I led 
you into, upon the epicurcan philoſophy; for, 
upon all ſuch occaſions, my dear little philoſopher 
acquits herſelf with juſtneſs of ſentiment, and ele- 
gance of expreſſion. I wiſh greatly, that you had 
leifure to exert your ſtrength more frequently upon 
ſuch topics; for, believe no flatterer, you have a 
native force of mind, which, as ſome poet ex- 
preſſes it, 


6 Leaves puzzled learning lab' ring far behind.“ 
Adieu, my Pleaſure! 


— 


ER CCXXIX, 


My dear FAN xx, Maidenball. 
] SEND you incloſed a letter, J had laſt poſt, 
from Tom; which is a great improvement to 
the uneaſy ſituation I am in at preſent, and likely 


to be farther involved in. 
17 x» © s 
* 


1 0 * 
VV 


I am, my deareſt Fanny, in theſe, and many 
circumſtances, too irkſome to trouble you with, 
extremely to be pitied. I find now the great be- 
nefit and bleſſing of that turn of mind, which ! 
have, for theſe two years paſt, endeavoured to 
cultivate in myſelf ; to prevent the conſequences of 
a very warm, violent, and precipitate dupoſition 
of temper, which I was born with, and indulged 
in too much, during the former part of my lite. 
Tr is not, when misfortunes come upon us, the 


S 1 


time to (et about the philoſophy of bearing, or 


the reſignation of ſubmitting to them: It is in 


health we ſhould prepare ourſelves againſt ſick- 
nels, 
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neſs, or the invalid may find his couch his 
rave.“ f 

have brought a very ſcvere cold from Belmont, 
which breaks in upon my ſcheme of ſolitude, as it 
confines me entirely within doors. It has not yet 
made any attack upoa my throat, which is all the 

danger I ever apprehend from that diſorder. 
Adicu, my Life, my Love 


* Ad opinionem dolemus; tam miſer eſt quiſque 
quam Credit, SEN, 
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CET TER COA 
My deareſt, ſick love, 


[ AM particularly concerned at your cough ; for 

it is the worſt ſymptom of a cold, and what 
your ſlight conſtitution, inclined to an hectic and 
decay, is very little able to bear. My love to the 
India folk, becauſe you ſay they have been very. 
kind and affectionate to you. 

I am diſpleaſed at your ſaying, you are weary 
of life: It is, at leaſt, unkind, if not ſomething 
worſe : It is the ſign of a lownels of ſpirits, and a 
careleſſneſs ; which is much below your ſenſe, vic- 


tue, or religion. I cannot excuſe any one for 


{peaking without thought, who is capable of think- 
ing ſo well. It was ſaid by one of the ancients, 
'© taat a patient reſignation to neceſſary evils was 
* next to the merit of a voluntary martyrdom.” 
This was a fine ſaying in the days of ſuperſtitious 
enthuſiaſm, when men officioully threw themſelves 
in the way of perſecution, in order to merit the 
eighth beatitude; but, at preſent, the firſt virtue, 
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mentioned above, ſtands unrivalled. Let men re- 
pine at what misfortune they will, it will be found, 
upon examination, that their loſs of patience is the 
greateſt evil they labour under. The abſurd no- 
tien of natural right to the good things of this 
lie, occaſions our uneaſineſs at their lo's ; but 
conſider matters philoſophically or religioufly, and 
all the concern vaniſhes, We cannot challenge 
property in any thing, from Providence, in this 
ie; for we were not in a condition to make terms 
for ourlelves, before we came into it; but we 
ſhoutd conſider ourſelves here, in an happy 
ittate of eltablifiing an indefealible right to the 
h gheſt e joyments of the next. Neither health 
ar fortune we can call our own, where every thing 
Huctuaies inceſtan tly; and, if our furniture be 
glas, why ſheuld we be ſurprized at its being 
broken *? And it is as vain aud ridiculous to grieve 
4* any lois of woridly advantage, as it would be 
to be mortified, becauſe 


The very air, you breathe this day, 
„Ihe next may help an als to bray.“ + 


Which is the only diſtich, I remember, of a poem, 
] wrote, ſome years ago, upon this very ſubject. 
Now obſerve, ma ſcule, et chere mignonne, that 
Jam not ſcolding. but only philoſophizing; which 
being premiſed, 1 ſhall go on with an obſervaticn | 
have made, long ſince, upon one of the beatitndcs; 
I forget which, in order; but the text is, Bleſfed 
& are the poor ia ſpirit,” &c. Here is, methinks, 
an inſtance, among many, of the difference be- 
tween the chiiltian and heathen philoſophy ; whicn 
ſome authors, vain uf the natural reaſon of man, 
urea vita fluaf. 
Qui tecuſit fene cuſus humanne, five p lebeii ſuns, 
| S, is e vita ni tet cpo iet. Ks 45, 
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have affirmed to be the ſame. The latter teaches 
us contempt for riches, and fortitude in misfor- 
tunes: but the former inſpires us with a reſignation 
to poverty, and patience under ſufferings. One but 
increaſes the ſavage fierceneſs of man's nature into 
a pride and ſtoiciſm above it: The other ſoftens 
us into a ſpirit of humility and meekneſs, not be- 
low, but conſonant to, the imperfect ſtate of man 
in this life. While men, either before, or during 
their ignorance of, revelation, conſidered them- 
ſelves only with regard to this life, perhaps the 
heroiſm of ſtoic philoſophy might ſufficiently anſwer 
the purpoſes of human nature, in this confined 
view : but of what uſe are virtues, ſentiments, or 
affections, cultivated hcre, which can never be 
exerted in that ſtate, where there will be no pomps 
fit to contemn, or misfortunes to oblige us to ſut- 
er? while the ſpicit of mceknetls and humility will 
ſufficiently anſwer our ends here, and is the proper 
temper to prepare us for. the enjoyment of love, 
and contemplation, which are the occupations of 
the bleft above. 

As your cold has probably taken away what lit- 
tle appetite you had, I ſhall fend you up, by 
Thurlday's ſtage, a crock of the fel pickled 
walnuts, you ever ſaw or taſted, IT wiſh I could 
ſend you ſome of my matton, as lirtle, and as 
ſweet, (but ſomewhat fatter) as - yourſelf, My 
hams, however, will ſoon come, and 1 ſhalk carry 
up ſome of them for von, —Sweet, good night 

Take notice, that I always kiſs my letters going 
to you, as I do thoie I receive from you; and have 
jult put my lips to the expreflion, “ the bleſt 
above, thy ſole ſuperiors. 


HENRY. 
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LETTER CCXXKXIL. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


My deareſt Life, 


A MIDST the noiſe and impertinence, I am ar 
preſent ſurrounded with, I am indeed utterly 
incapable of anſwering your very elegant treatiſe ; 
but incumbered as I am with multitudes, I ean 
love and thank you fer it. Indeed, my ſweet love, 
you Can reconcile me to any misfortune, but your 
abſence; for, while 10u prove, from philoſophy 
and religion, the trifing ce, we onght to ſet on 
nat are called the good things of this life, you 
ſtill inhance your own, My ore, my friendſhip, 
my eſteem, ſeem to increaſe daily, though it is 
long ſince I thought I had arrived at the higheſt 
degree of each, for thee, my life, my love ! 

1 thank you for your intended preſent : I doubt 
not their being excellent; but, alas! nnſhared by 
thee, what delicacy can pleaſe? Baſte then, my 
love, to give me a reliſh for every enjoyment ; for 
I neither know, wiſh, nor hope for any, but ia 
thee. 

While I preſſed the dear ſpot, which thou hadſt 
bleſſed with the impreſſion of thy lips, I found a 
joy, which might indeed be felt even by angelic 
natures ; unmixed with any paſſion, that might 
diſgrace an angel; my ſoul ſeemed ready to iſſue 
at my lips, ia hopes of mecting-thine. None, but 
thoſe who love like you and me, can have an idea 
of ſuch pleaſures. 

I have ſpent the day at your brother's, where 
there are a little hundred met to be merry : they 


pity my melancholy ; tor, indecd, I am not gay: 
bud 
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but J feel a higher ſatisfaction, than the broadeſt 
mirth is capable of, in ſubſcribing myſelf, falth- 
fully and affectionately, 
Your's, 
FRANCES. 


— 


LETTER! CERES 
HENRY to FRANCES. 


I AM at a loſs to know, whether my love or pride 
is molt gratified at your kind acceptance of 
thoſe little occaſional eſſays, which I ſometimes 
ſend you, for your amuſement, or guidance ia life; 
but I ſhall refer the ſatisfaction to my love, as that 
comprehends my belt and higheſt pride too. It is 
but jaſt in me to make you ſome return of that 
philoſophy, which you have taught me: but in 
this ſcience you are infinitely my ſuperior; for 1 
can but create in you a diſregard for the things 
ſtiled of this world, merely by ſhewing their tri- 
vialneſs and vanity in themſelves; but you have in- 
ſpired me with an utter contempt of them, by 
putting them in compariſon with your own worth, 
However, my philoſophy is neither of the cynic or 
miſanthrope kind: I have neither an averſion to- 
men or things; for I can very well indulge myſeif 
with both; but then I conſider them like a dream 
or a feaſt, which ſerve as amuſements for the time, 
and leave either no longing, or a fatiety, behind. 
Indeed, I take the true uſe of philoſophy to be, 
not to vex vurtclves in proſperity, but to comfort 
us in adverſity, In thort, we need not be fo rigidly 
on our guard againſt the pleaſures of this life; for 
they ſeldom happen, or continue long enough to 
loften or emaſculate our natures ; but diſappoint- 
G5 meats 
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ments or misfortunes are the things, which afe 
moſt tamiliar to us; and yet, by our uncaſineſs, 
ſeem the things, which we are leaſt uſed to. Moſt 
of the mortifications, we complain of, are what 
we owe to one another; a great many of which 
may be avoided, if we juſtiy conſidered men but 
as tools. An inftrument, which has not fharpnets 

enough for a razor, may have l[itength ſufficient 
for a paring-ſhov-l; and that, which has not hard- 
neſs for an hammer, may have proper weight for a 
mallct. Now, to inſtance in men: G. Z. would 
make a miſerable confident; but, if you are to 
make an apc lopy, he can tell an admirable lye for 
you. 7. S. is not of ſtuff to make a friend, but 
nobody dirccts a coachman to Cafe. zd better, 
H. D. indeed, cannot write letters; but ſure he 
can carry them to the poſt, Fi. G. would be but 
an indifferent comfurter in affliction ; but then be 

can ma! e you laugh, and forpet it. So that a to- 
Jerable judgment, upon the different characters ot 
mankind, may help us to werk ſome u.ctul end, 


EVEN OUT of the worſt and meant}: and, as to th 

evils and goods of lite, a religious e of him 
will be found to be the only true wt phic one 
to conſider the Hirt as a reprobatien of our faults, 


and fo amend; and the latter as a reward of our 
virtues, and ſo peiſevere. 

I took a folitary walk in my fields this even; 
contemplating upon luch ſubjects as theſe ; = 
think, 1 never oblerved a more beautiful weſter: 
ſky, at the ſetting of the jon. I his ſhall be the 
teſt with me, whether there be a true poetical pe- 
nius in this iſland, at preſent; foi ſuch a one mult 
certainly, like Promothens, catch fire at the fun ig 
{2 much glory: for no perion can be eminent in thi 
art, who has not a romp enthuſiaſm about the 
beautics of nature; nor without a certain inſpired; 
mongh not an acquired knowledge of the phiio- 
ſophy 


— 


| 


t. 
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ſophy of it too. What are all the hints and allu- 
ſions to arts and ſciences, ſome of them unknown 
to the world, and others ſuppoſed to be ſo to him- 
lelf, which the commentators mack out in Homer $ 
works, but a fort of præ - ſentiment, or, as it were, 
a flight at ſcience, which duller mortals were forced 
to earn thro' the labour of academies? I think, 
ſuch inſtances as theſe, with dreams, and many 
other proots of ſtronger force, may be brought as 
arguments for the ind-pendance of the human ſoul 
upon matter : for, though we ſhould allow the 
materialiſts, that the knowledge, we attain from 
the deductions of reaſoniag or reflection, may be 
but the natural effect of the animal ſpirits upon 
the fibres of the brain, which is the uniatelligible 
jargon they ſpeak , yet ſurely the diſcoveries, we 
{zmetimes make, without any deduction at all, 
cannot be accounted for from the mere organiza- 
tion of matter, but muſt ariſe from a certain im- 
pulſe forciga to it. 
Adieu, my Love! 
HENRY. 


— 


—— — 


EO ib &'s - 


SETTER COLES 


My dear FAN Nx, 


1 AM here attending the aſſizes, and enjoyed but 
one day at home. I mult be confined here this 
week, but depend upon the Alto Relievo of your 
charming letters, to bear me thro' it; one of 
waich I received yeſterday, and expect two more, 
beiore return to Maidenhall. | 
| I do aſſure you, as a truth, that I have not felt 
te leaſt ſymptom of the cholic, lince I left Dublin. 


G © la 
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In ſhort, there is ſomething extraordinary in my 
diſorder ; for ſurely the cure of ſo remarkable 1 
caſe could not be fo ſuddenly or ſo ſlightly per- 
formed ; for I live as uſual, except in one parti- 
cular, that I go ſupperleſs to bed, and riſe early, 
If thi; be my remedy, it is a very eaſy one, when 
abſent from you: for what entertainment ſhall re- 
rain me at board, or what pleaſure detain me in 
bed, when vou, my ſociety and happineſs. at both, 
are diſtant from me? 

I here fend youu my anſwer. to ——'s gentee! 
letter. | 
The prologue, you ſent me, is, in general, very 
well, has a good turn and ſpirit of poetry in it; 
but there is one vile line, as it has but a ſimple 
meaning in itle!f, and no fort of context with the 


reſt :: 
& To preet his ſhade this grateful night we give.“ 


0 A foe to folly, but the friend of man,” is an old 
line: I think, it is in Rocheſter's poem upon Dor- 
ſet's ſatires, where alſo is this line, „The bc: 
« good man, with the worſt-natur'd muſe.” But 
ſomewhere, I am ſure, I have ſeen it before. 

Adieu, my maſter-work. of art and nature; 
whom no ſatire can inveſt without, nor adulatior 
can corrupt within]! Farewel, while I do fo ; fo: 
our happineſs is one | 

The poſt is come in, and no letter from you— 
Vakind ! 


—ͤ— 


rrEA CCXXXIV. 


9 


AM not, my deareſt Parry, a ſufficient mifre!: 
of language to exprels the heart-felt pleaſure, 
which your le:ters give me: they fill my mind witl 
{uch a kind of rapture, as ariſes from refleaing 0 


91 
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any extraordinary benefit, we have received from 
Providence : it is a mixture of praiſe, gratitude, 
and love. Indeed, every act of kindneſs of your's 
raiſes me to the beſt and trueſt devotion. I admire 
and bleſs the greatneſs and goodneſs of that Al- 
mighty Being, who formed thee ; while my heart 
overflows with the moſt thankful ſenſe of his un- 
merited benevolence, in beiog graciouſly pleaſed 
to make thee mine. 

You ſay, you have enjoyed but one day at home, 
ſince we parted; and I have been but one day 


abroad: ſo we remaia equal debtors to pleaſure, 


if that term may be juſtly applied to any circum- 
ſtance, time, or place, I meet with, in your ab- 
ſence. | 

You have already, J hope, received my excuſe 


for not writing by Thuriday's poſt—Untind /— 


how couldſt thou deem me fo ? 

[ will not, becauſe I cannot, tell you how ſin- 
cerely I rejoice at hearing you have got the better 
of your cholic. I have not had any return, that 
ſignifies, of my diſorder ; but am ſtill very lame, 
and ſuffer much from the rheumatiſm. 

[ think your letter to an exceſſive clever 
one: it ſhews, at once, the man ot ſenſe and bu- 
ſineſs; but ſtil] you fay nothing of your own af- 
fairs, and ſeem more inclined to adviſe, than en- 
gage with him. 


hear, lady O 


days; ſo think it needleſs to write. I have not 
any thing new to acquaint you with: every thing 
and perſon are jult in the ſame tituation, you leit 


them, 


Adicu, my Love 
FRANCES, 


is to. be in town. in a few 


. > [ TS - 
r 
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Dear Faxxy, 


RECEIVED your letter; and, fince you are 
well once more, obſerve, that I will never gire 

you credit for being ſick again; and I hope you 
will never have diſcredit for being irregular, to 
which, believe me, all your comp aints are owing, 
At the ſame time, I diſclaim any compaſſion from 
you too, when I am ill again of my old diforder ; 
for, from the di{continuance of it, fince I lett 
town, I am convinced, that early hours, and ſup— 
perleſs ſlumbers, are the abſolute cure for it. As 
truly as that vice produces vice, excelſes, being of 
the ſame nature, beget each other. We ought 
certainly to fit up after ſupper; then we thall, as 
ſurely, lie a bed in the morning; and conſequently, 
a late breakfaſt falls too ſaddenly upon dianer; 
then a ſlight repaſt Keeps back the natural appetite 
till night, when the irregularity mult, ot courſe, 
begin again. And yet the cure is eaſy; for, but 
any one exceſs in this rotation being omitted, the 
whole will fall again into it's due order; as, by 
ſtopping any ſingle point of a circle, you arrelt 
the whole. 

Juſt as I had gone ſo far, a poor boy begged at 
my door, in the ſtile of a poor ſcholar, and mo- 
deſtly alked for nothing but paper. It ſeems he 
is orphan'd both of father and mothcr, and lives 
from cottage to cottage in the pariſh where he was 
born. The boy had a good honeſt look, and [ 
took him into Thompſon's ſhop, and bound him 
apprentice, I am pleaſed with the thought ct 
what charming ſurprize it will be to-morrow to the 
whole pariſh, when they inquire after their found- 
ling, to hear, that Providence met him begging 

the 
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the way, had charity for him, and bound him to 
x trade. | 

Jam very glad to hear; that our lady is coming 
to ton; but would not have you decline writs 3 
to her, on that pretence. You can ſay many 
pretticr and genteeler things in a letter, than you 
could in perſon; and writing, ſuch as your's, to 
ſuch taſte and underſtanding as her's, has con- 
frmed more laſting friend{hips, than ever convet- 
ſation did. 

| have not hinted any thing to this houſe about 
my correſpondence nh -; nor ſhall J, ill I fee 
the event of it. If it ſhould not anſwer your ex- 
pectations, I will not ſpeak of it at all. Þ would 
not, for fifty guineas, I had not proceeded as far 
as did; but my failing of ſucceſs will not give 
me one ſhilling's worth of concern, I ſhould be 
vneaſy at having pat aa over, through neglect or 
madre rtency, any opportunity. Providence had 

rown in my way; but more particuiarly in this 
caſe, as zou were the index. which pointed out 
the occaſion : but I have a turn of mind. that re- 
conciles me to a diſappointment in any affair of life, 
watch does not happen through wy own fau't, 

Adieu, my comfort! my only coadjutor to my 
OW ace, farc wel! 


TEN 


My deareſt Fa NN, 


[ RETURNED this day extremely fatigued 
from the aflizes ; and, having roved through 
my gardens and fields, ad looked over my manu— 
tac tures, while it was light, I have but little more 
tine, than to Write one Jetter more 10 , and 
make a copy of it for you. As our correſpond- 
Eace 
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ence will be then cloſed, I may expect the event 
of it ſoon ; which, whatever it may be, you ſhall 
be immediately informed of. Perhaps, after [ have 
given him the complete plan of operation, he may 
indeed proceed upon it, like Hudibras profiting of 
Ralpho's gifts, but may employ ſome other perſon 
to execute it for him. Why then there is but ſo 
much ink and paper waſted, for trouble I make no 
account of: and all I ſhall regret, is the precious 
time I have thrown away, which might have been 
ſo much more agreeably employed in writing to 
vou; which though, in fact, I have not neglected, 
yet I have wanted leiſure to exert my faculties in 
the manner, I ſhould do, to your charming appte- 
henſion. 

Next Monday I go to Belmont to ſettle your at- 
fairs in that province. 

I am, my deareſt Fanny, your faithful truſtee, 
and indefatigable agent. 


— 


LETTER CCAAXAVE. 


JNDEED, my ſweet Harry, I am very ill of 2 
violent cold, which I have got, without know- 
ing how. I have a cough, that would deaten you, 
if you was near me: it almoſt ſhakes me to piece, 
and hinders me from ſleeping the whole night. I. 
I am not better, I will be bled on Monday. Ta! 
notice, [ am neither pceeviſh, nor low-ſpirited ; ar 
only mention my il!nefs, by way of converſation. 

Tho' I am utterly ignorant of every thing, wyiich 
relates to the ſcheme of your letters to ——, 
dare, from my own opinion, pronounce it a perfect 
one; for ſenſe. Ake truth. will ſtrike con jEtion 
on any intelligent mind, without the help of de- 
monſtratlon. 


N 
\ 
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[ am ſincerely glad to find you returned to your 
weet retirement. May every pleaſure, which vir- 
tue, ſenſe, health, and tranquility can beſtow, at- 
tend my dearelt life! And be aſſured, my dear 
Harry, there is nothing in this world can ſo much 
alleviate the pains of abſence, and the many other 
diſagreeable cireumſtances, which attend my pre- 
ſent ſituation, as the thoughts of your being happy; 
and I folemnly declare, I would not, for any con- 
ſideration, be perſuaded, that yoa felt as much 
concern from our ſeparation, or wiſhed as ardently 
for me, as I do to be with you. There is a kind 
of romantick juſtice in this ſentiment, which pleaſes 
me, and, I hope, will not offend you ; for, as 
you have ſuch a vaſt ſuperiority over me, in gvery 
virtue, every charm, the only pre-eminence, I aſpire 
to, is that of loving molt : believe me, it is a pain» 
fal one; and yet I will not part with it, nor bear 
to be rivalled, or outdone, in this my ſingle merit, 
eren by thee, | 

Adieu] 
FRANCES 


— — 
LETTER CCXXXVIII. 


My dear FAN Nx, | 

HAVE three of your letters lying before me 

now, which I had not time to anſwer or remark 
upon before; as you know the hurry, and compli- 
cation of buſineſs, I am engaged in, 

As to ——, whom you mention, I have not 
heard one ſyllable, ſince his firſt, and only letter 
tome. Tho' he ſaid then, he was to ſtay at | 
or a fortnight ; which time was not elapſed, be- 
tore he had my laſt letter; yet, perhaps, he did 
dot [tay as long as he deſigned, and might have 

gone 
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gone home, before I had finiſned my eſſay. This 
mg account for the my of hearing from him: 
„perhaps, he has taken time to conſider, and 
b lome friends about it. But as 1 ſaid in a 
former letter on this head, | was fo prepared, as 
not to ſuffer any diſippointment, from the very fir 
vf my application to him; fo ſhall trouble myſeclt 
no more about the matter, unleſs I hear from him 
again; and then it ſhall be as a new affair to me. 
You have renewed a ſubiect, which we have had 
frequent diſputes about; that my ſenſe is better 
than your's, but your love greater than mine, 
Now I ſhall {till argue both theſe points with you 
and the latter, I hope, I ſhall make, at leaſt, doubt- 
ful, during cur lives. If I have a ſtronger ſenſe, 
you have a prettier one; and, if I appear to have 
any advantage over you, in the humility of your 
opinion only, it is more owing to the fortitude of 
my mind, than the excellence of my underſtand- 
ing. As to the ſecond point, it is out of debate, 
as you ſeem to have given it up, by the firſt ; for a 
man muſt love you in proportion to his: under- 
ſtanding 
[ 0 not mean to ſcold, but warn my pet, when 
I hinted at irregularities ; which, I apprehended, 
was the occaſion of the heavy cold, you comp!: ained 
of. What I meant was ſitting up, and lying in bed, 
late; both of which are very bad, in a dauble (ene, 
at preſent. But I am quite eaſy, ſince you hav: 
promiſed to conform to the rules, I ſha'] preſcilbe 
to you: as you likewiſe know my ſcntiments al. 
ready, I nced not repeat them; for I have t 
confidence in you, that you vil ſtriftly gover 
yourſelf by them Nor need I endeavour tc gi: 
them weight, by hinting to you, that not ol} 
your own health and ſpirits, but the! jcalth, fireno'!, 
2nd happineſs of that, which may, one day, br 
dear to you as your own, entirely depend upon“ 
Ppruccs 
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a regimen of yourſelf, at this time. I am 
every morning at five, tho? I do not go to bed 
il twelve; and, notwithſtanding the labour of 
ly, and anxiety of mind, I po through all the 
„Il feel ſuch chearfu!neſs and flow of ſpirits 
abou ut me, owing to this alone, that I cannot con- 
ain myſelf from ſinging and dancing about my 
fields, like one ſtung by the Tarantula. 
| have now gone through your three letters, and 
am ſorry they are at an end; for, like a perſon 
ved to ſpeak from notes, I have nothing more to 
lay, but—tha 
lam, my charming girl, no leſs your's, than 
ever, and I cannot ſay more. 
HENRY. 


— 


6 


A ſecond letter is wanting here, which this ſeems 
alſo to auſwer, 


LETTER CCXXXIX. 


My deareſt HARRY, 
] AM ſtill a poor lonely wretch. Judge, from 


your own heart, how earneſtly I wiſh for yon, 
and how tenderly and conſtantly my thoughts are 
employed in lamenting your abſence, and the cruel 
neceſſity which occafions it. It is now a month, 
by common calculation, ſince we parted ; what a 
length of time, when mcafured by the pangs of 
avicnce ! and yet you do not ſpeak of coming to 
me. I envy you = complicated hurry of buſineſe, 
you are engaged in: it divides your anxiety, and 
prevents your thinking too earneftly on 2ny one 
{ubje&t, I rejoice at it, while I fee! the uneaſineſs 
of having my every ſentiment and idea fixed on 
the 
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the only object which can give me pain or ples- 
ſure, thy dear ſelf alone. 

Your kind, your charming letter has, indeed, 
raiſed my ſpirits to an higher degree of chearful- 
neſs, than they have knowa, for ſome time paſt: 
but while the elegant tenderneſs, which you there 
expreſs, elates my heart to a kind of rapture, 
it neceſſarily increaſes my ſorrow for our ſepara- 
on: 


« So mourning comes, by bliſs convey'd, 
« And ev'n the ſweets of love allay'd.” 


My deareſt life may be perfectly aſſured, that 
there is no enjoyment, however dear to me, that 
J would not readily ſacrifice to the pleaſure of 
obliging him: for this reaſon, I was picqued at 
your ſec ming to ſuſpect me of irregularity. Take 
my word, that the dear little object of our mutual 
care, and, I hope, bliſs, ſhall not ſuffer through 
any fault of mine, that I can avoid. I am in bed 
every night by twelve, and up at nine. If wy lying 
fo long be a fault, I will net cover it with a falſe- 
hood: but if yon knew the many reſtleſs and un- 
eaſy hours I paſs in bed, you would more wonder 
at my riſing ſo early, than at my lying fo late. 
You muſt allow ſomething to the weakneſs of my 
condition, and conlider the vaſt difference between 
this, and my former way of living; and you will 
find my nine almoſt equal to your five in the 
morning. 

I am ſurprized has not wrote to- you; 
but not at your ſentiments on the occaſion. They 
are conſiſtent with that good ſenſe and ſteadinels of 
mind, which accompanies my dear practic philoſo- 
pher through every action of his life. 

Adieu, my deareſt Harry ! May we never be able 


to determine the only point, which I hope, and 
believe, 
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bclieve, we ſhall ever diſpute on! and may each 
wceſſantly endeavour, through the courſe of our 
res, to make the only coveted or conteſted ſupe- 
riority between us (that of loving moſt) appear 
doubtful, even to our lateſt moments. 

Adieu 


” — 
— * — — 2 8 


LETTER UCI. 


Dear F ANN, 
PITY you not for being alone, knowing your 
mind, and the uſe you are capable to make of 
it; though, by your mentioning your (olitude in 
ſuch a forlorn way, I am afraid you have not a 
proper ſet of books to read. Indeed your preſent 
lady is but thinly ſcattered with them; and mere 
imuſement is but a ſorry comfort in ſolitude ; 
which requires the beſt helps of reflection, maral 
philoſophy, and religion, to ſupport ; which light 
reading is but ill qualified to afford us. I do not 
mean to make you an abſtracted enthuſiaſt, by the 
ludy I ſhall recommend to you: but what I ſhall 
preſcribe will not only qualify you for retirement, 
but for the world too; at leaſt, for that part of it, 
which is worthy of your ſenſe, ſpirit, and virtue, 
to hold ſociety with. When you have engaged in 
ſach a courſe of dead authors, you will have the 
es reaſon to lament my abſence ; for you will there 
fad, much better, that ſenſe, philoſophy, and 
lirtue, which you are fo partial to compliment me 
with; and the real excellencies of thoſe things 
may, perhaps, be as dead in me, as they are in 
mem. 
do not mention my going to you, becauſe the 
ime was fixed already for that, which is about the 
time 
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time of your * — &c. and you know my ſituation 
too well, to deſire it ſeriouſly ſooner, 

My pert, you ſurely could not imagine I ex pedded 
you ſhould be up at five in the morning. [I only 
mentioned my own practice, to vaunt myſelf, not 
to preſcribe to you; and ſhall be ſatisfied with 
cutting you off only one hour in the morning: but, 
to ſhew you how indulgent I ſhall be to you, at 
the ſame time, I will allow you to go to bed an 
hour, or even two, earlier, at night. 
has played a very knavilth prank latch, 
with regard to me. Tom can inform you: but! 
Mall not expoſe him, for two extraordinary reaſons; 
becauſe I do not believe any other man would de- 
cline it; and becauſe I have a ſincere picque to him, 
upon an occaſion, I mentioned to you, ſome time 


280. 


Adieu! my heart's tranſport, 
HENRY, 


L' accouchment. 


rr CCELI. 


My dear FAN x, | 
INCLOSE you this paper, becauſe it relates 
to the ſubject of one of my late letters, abou 


reading. I ſend it to you more for your amuſemen i 
than inſtruction ; as you need no hint of this kind: a 
nor, indeed, do I think reading itfelr any other v 
wiſe neceſſary to my charming philofopher, tha s 


to direct or adapt your thoughts to proper ſtudics gn 
for an ant, or a ſtraw, which gave you occaſion , in 
exerciſe your own reflections, would anſwer 
end as well. Give but fair play to the ingeniov} n 
nature inhabiting the breaſt, my proudeſt mantion by 


the a! 


aud 


9 
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and all human learning were ſuperfluous to thee. 


Happy for mankind, if arts and ſciences were 
merely-ſo! As all ſtates thrive beſt upon their pro- 
per forces, ſo theſe, like auxiliaries, though called 
in as friends, often remain as tyrants. 

I am well, Amen to you! 


A letter is miſſing here. 


CLT TEE: COxal 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


HOUGH [ am thoroughly convinced, that my 
letters cannot afford you the leaſt entertaĩn- 
ment, yet I think it in ſome meaſure incumbent 
on me to acknowledge yours; as inſolvent deb- 
tors are more frequently obliged to make pro— 
miles to their creditors, than thoſe who are able, 
but not willing, to pay. Like them too, my oft- 
repeated thanks only prove my poverty; but, 
were 1 capable of making any other return, I 
would rather pay, than own, the debt. You muſt 
then, my dear teacher, accept the little all, | have 
to offer, as freely, as I give it; my love, eſteem, 
and gratitude, which are, indeed, ſincerely your's. 
[ am afraid to write any more, leſt I ſhould enter 
into the Melpomene ſtrain; tor, notwithſtanding 
all your precepts, I cannot, will not be fatisfied, 
while you withhold my primum mobile, your dear 
ſelf, from me. Indeed, Harry, though you do 
not know it, your philoſophy renders you cold and 
indifferent to me; elſe how is it poſſible for you to 
abſtain from even wiſhing to be with me? Hang 
up philoſophy II will have done.—You ſhall not 
be teazed with my complaints, though ſure I have 
much 
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much cauſe to be uneaſy ; for, in thy abſence, joy 


is ſeen no more — 
May the health and chearfulneſs, which is fled 


from me, be doubled to my love, and I will not 
regret them, 


Adieu, my deareſt Harry! 
| FRANCES, 


— 


LETTER CCALIL 


My dear Faxxy, 
AS [ have had no letter from you laſt poſt, I ſhall 

employ that portion of time, which is more 
particularly dedicated to you three times a week, in 
communicating to you ſuch reflections as occur to 
me, at preſent; which I take juſt in the very order 
they ſucceed one another in my own mind. 

I am, forſooth, a great philoſopher :—1I practiſe 
it in myſelf, and perform it to all the world. In 
the ſevereſt trials, I think I ſhould be able to ex- 
hibit myſelf to the ſatisfaftion of all ſpectators. In 
a gaol, | could comfort myſelf with theſe reflec- 
tions: Here I can enjoy a perfect vacation from 
« all buſineſs or care: all ſolicitude after honours, 
& and all anxiety about fortune, are uſeleſs here, 
& becauſe incompatible with my preſeat fate. | 
can here give up my whole time to reading and 
& contemplation, without the reproach of idlencſs; 
« and can here indulge my much loved ſolitude, 
„ without the imputation of a miſanthrope ſingu— 
& larity. Here my occupation and my leiſure are 
& all my own ; for tew iatrude upon the wretch's 
c levee. Welcome the interruption of thoſe that 
« do; for he mult be a friend indeed, who ſecks 
„us in a gaol. Happy then, thrice happy ſtate, 


& which, at the ſame time, proves our virtue, and 
| 6 approves 
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« approves our friends! Even in the day of ſick- 
neſs, and the night of death, could I ſuſtain the 
pains, and ſurvey the terrors, with an unſhaken 
mind, from this ſoliloquy : “ Grant, juſt God, 
« that the vices, errors, and follies, of my paſt 
« intemperate youth, may be oppoſed, at the great 
« day of account againſt the humane offices I have 
« performed in act, and the general benevolence I 
« have always had in will, even to the vaſt circle 
« of all created or poſſible beings of the univerſe ; 
« and, in this hope, welcome thou glorious death, 
« ſo much dreaded, becauſe ſo little underſtood ? 


« Welcome, thou cordial to a troubled breaſt, 
The ſofteſt remedy, that grief can find; 

« The gentle ſpell, that lulls our cares to reſt, . 
And calms the ruffling paſſions of the mind! 


« Thou happy minute, the firſt of immortality, 
© how have men traduced thee, by comparing 
« thee to à long ſleep! but ſleep ĩs a tedious death, 
„ while death is but an inſtant fleep.” 

Yet, with all this appearance of philoſophy, I 
am prone to anger, paſlion, and reſentment; and, 
though I am ſufficiently aware of this foible, and 
ſet the whole force of my reaſon agaialt it, I am 
not maſter enough of mylelt to preſerve my temper 
ſometimes, upon the ſlighteſt provocation, even of 
the folly of a child, Now what is the reaſon of 
luch remarkable inconſiſtency in my character, has 
been the ſubje& of this hour's contemplation ; and 
| have attributed ir to this; that nature muſt uni- 
rerſally prevail, and will always be found too ſtrong 
for art, In the firſt inſtances, I mentioned to you, 
| owe my philoſophy to an happy turn of conſti- 
tution and genius; to a certain careleſſneſs about, 
and ſovereign contempt for the things of this life, 
when they are out of my power, though nobody 


enjoys them more, when they are within my reach 
'VoL, II. H and 
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and an elevated hope, and ſtrong conviction of the 
enjoyments of the other world; by the frequent con- 
templation of which I have happily improved nature 
into a habit of -philofophy : but, in the latter caſe, I 
am almoſt afraid art will never be able to conquer 
nature ; though, at ſome times, it may govern, or 
diſguiſe it; tbecauſe, perhaps, triſſing occaſions de 
not ſufficiently call upon my philoſophy to exert it. 
ſelf; and no army is ſo ſoon overcome, as that which 


too much deſpiſes its enemy. 
| Adieu ! 


— ů — 


LETTER CCXALIV. 


YOUR letters fill me, at once, with the ex- 
tremeſt pleaſure, and the tendereſt concern, 


My heart melts in me, while I read thy thoughts: 
A kind of a gentle tremor throbs my breaſt, which 
is not to be deſcribed, nor-underſtood by any, whe 
have not felt the extremes of joy, and grief, which 
I have known for thee. The little underſtanding 
Jam miſtreſs of is charmed with your truly philo- 
ſophic ſentiments : but the fond woman is hurried 
into -grief and madneſs, at the bare mention of 
thoſe ſubjects, which are, indeed, the real but ſe- 
vere trials of our religion and philoſophy. I have 
many times been ſo weak (you, perhaps, may call 
it cruel) as to lament the poſſibiſity of your dying. 
Jam certain, I ſhall never be able to think of your 
death, either in a chriſtian or philoſophic light. 
Let me intreat you never to mention it more: in- 
deed I cannot bear the thought.—“ Forloin of 
« thee, whither ſhould I betake me? where ſub- 
« fiſt?” Oh! if you love me, Harry, the ſingle 
conſideration of my diſtreſs, ia being tora from 

thee, ſhould male you even anxious to delay your I 
future happiuels, You would not call the none 
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of our ſeparation an happy one, were thy ſoul 
linked"to mine, as mine to thee, 


« Oh! the ſoft commerce ! oh! the tender ties, 

« Cloſe twiſted with the fibres of rhe heart; 

6 bay broken, break them—and drain off the 
oul 

«« Of human joy, and make it pain to live 

And is it, then, to live, when we two part? 

« 'Tis the {urvivor dies.---My heart, no more! 


E doubt not but you will think my tenderneſs, 
upon this occaſion, eatirely ſelfiſh : indeed I grant 
it is ſo;—for I would leave thee, Harry; with 
tranſport leave thee ! well knowing that my death 
would be conducive to thy happineſs, Your reli- 
gion and philoſephy would prevent the effects of 
your natural tenderneſs. —My little, happy ſpirit 
{for ſuch, I doubt not, it would be) ſhould mini- 
{ter unſeen to thy gentle ſorrow, and bring thee 
peace and comfort from above. My mind is ſome- 
what cheered by this laſt hope. 

I ſhall conclude my letter here, as it would be 
the art of ſinking, to mention even our meeting in 
this world; which, indeed, I begin to deſpair of; 
but, in a ſtrong hope of our future happineſs, I 
ſubſcribe mylſclf, 

Eternally your's, 
FRANCES. 


Arete 
LETTER CCXLV. 
FRANCES to HENRY. 


2 


] AM vaſtly uneaſy at not hearing from you laſt 
poſt, I have a thouſand apprehenſions, left 

ſome accident ſhould have befalleg my heart's trea- 

H 2 ſure ; 
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ſure ; for I am ſure he is not capable of negleQing 
me. The badneſs of the weather adds to my 
concern. Every drop of rain, ſhrinks me, as if it 
touched my heart, when I think that thou, its 
deareſt part, art, perhaps, expoſed to it. I work 
myſelf into an hundred different terrors, on your 
account; yet ſtill I hope that God, in whom we 
truſt, will protect and fave thee from every danger: 
«© He ſhall give his angels charge over thee, to 


« keep thee in all thy ways.“ | 

I flatter myſelf, that to-morrow's poſt will bring 
me glad tidings : "till then, I will endeavour to 
ſuſpend my fears; but, for the preſent, my mind 
is too much diſturbed to allow my writing on any 
ſubject, that could afford you the leaſt entertain- 
ment, What would I not give to be with you this 
moment? I ſhould find more joy in being wet, 
dirty, and tired, on that occaſion, than all the 
pleaſures of this world can give me. I have often 
longed for Gyges' ring; but never ſo much as 
now. I have frequently amuſed myſelf with think- 
ing of the extreme pleaſure I ſhould have in ſur- 
priſing you with my preſence, at the very moment 
you were, perhaps, lamenting my abſence, or wiſh- 
ing for me to ſhare in the rational delight, you 
ſomctimes receive, from a fine paſſage in a favourite 
author. This whim has entertained me much; 
and, by the force of fancy, I have ſpent many 
delightful hours in your muſcum, when you little 
thought 1 was ſo near you. I have, in the ſame 
manner, accompanied you many a mile in your 
evening walks, and held long converſations with 
you, though you, perhaps, never uttered a ſylla- 
ble, during the time of fuch imaginary diſcourſe. 
I never found any thing in caſtle-building half ſo 

leaſant as this :—lIt annibilates both time and 
— and brings us together, in ſpight of the 


ſeverity of that ill fate, which parts us. But | 
hope 
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hope ſoon to ſee this, and all other imaginary joys, 
realized in the ſubſtantial bliſs of ſeeing and con- 
verſing with thee, my deareſt Harry. 

am in ſome concern about my two laſt letters 
directed to Maidenhall, as you left home before 
they conld reach you, There was one of them 
incloſed in your brother's, which I fear your uncle 
has opened —Let me know their fate, as ſoon as 
you are acquainted with it. 

Adieu, my heart's delight! I am, with love, 
truth, and conſtancy, ever your'ss 

FRANCES, 


1 


— 


LETTER CCXLVI. 


Call:n. 
HAVE paſſed a very diſagreeable time of its 
ſince I ſet out; for the hoſts, I have met with, 
thought the belt way to make me welcome was to 
make me drunk. Conſider how irkſome it muſt 
be, for 2 man to be forced to a thing, which he 
docs not like, who does not even care to be preſſed 
to what he does. What a terrible thing mult it 
be for one, who hates drink, to be obliged to it, 
without any inducement toward it; to Keep com- 
pany with men, that I would rather even get drunk 
than converſe with ; and yet to be under the ne- 
ceſlity of doing both at the ſame time. At —, I 
was z//-treated with corporation politics, and four 
Claret; and at ——, with puns and beer. At 
length, I have eſcaped hither, to my agreeable 
friend W. B. where J ſhall, as it were, perform 
quarantine, before I betake my impatient ſteps to- 

ward thy feaſt of reaſon. 

Jam, my deareſt girl, 
Eternally your's, 
HENRY, 
H 3 
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LETTER CCXLVIL. 


HOUGH I think I have been pretty much 
uſed to diſappoiutments, I tind I am not yet 
philoſopher enough to bear them without a ſenſible 
chagrin. Perhaps it is owing to the punctual * 
aclneſs of my own diſpoſition, that I am hurt at the 
molt trifling breach of promiſe, when committed 
by any perlon, tur whom 1 have the leait regard, 
For tnefe reaſons, I have felt more uncafinels at 
the frequent difappointment of my expectations, 
with iegaid to your comipg to town, than I ſhould 
trom a certainty of your not coming theſe tix 
maonths.—Buet a truce with the ſubject; for I am 
determined never to mention it more. 
am mighty glad you have eſcaped from the 
Cilagreeable circumſtances you mention, and are 
fo hanpy with your agreeable friend. As it is not 
in my power to make you amends for the loſs of 
his converſation, I ſhall not detain you longer, 
than while I ſubſcribe myſelt, 
Sincerely your's, 
FRANCES, 


— 
* 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCXLVII. 


My dear Fanxr, 

AM ſincerely concerned at the bad ſtate of 

health, you are in, at preſent: but have a good 
heart, my own dear pet, for you will be much 
better of the next; ſo let not this diſcourage you. 

I am extremely well pleaſed to find you are at 
your aunt's now; but am afraid of the diſturbance, 


you apprehended from the trade carried on in the 
| back- 
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back - yard. I beg to know immediately, how you 
like your ſituation, in every particular; and every 
inſtance of kindneſs or good- nature, you meet 
with from-any of your friends, who are therefore 
more mine, ſhall be ever acknowledged by me with 
more than thanks. If I have a thought, but what 
tends to my dear Fanny's happineſs, to her proper 
and honourable eſtabliſhment in life, may I be as 
much diſappointed in the faithleſs wiſh, as I am 
certain l ſhould be in the worthleſs experiment 

Adieu, my dear, charming fugitive! oh, when 
may my doors, as well as my arms, be open to 
receive thee, thou moſt welcome aud much deſired 

ue ſt? 

Farewe!, 'till then, thy impatient exi e! 


n 


L. E TT E R. CCXLIET 


AM fincerely pleaſed at finding my dear Harry 

in ſuch a chearful mood; though what you jeit 
with, like the fable of the boys and frogs, has 
been almoſt death to me; nor am I able io enjoy 
the little relaxation from pain, which I am, at pre- 
feat, bleſſed with, from the dreadful certaiaty of 
what I have yet to undergo. 

It was, indced, very lucky for me, that I got to 
my aunt's : ſhe has behaved” with great care and 
tenderneſs, the want of which mutt have added 
greatly to my ſufferings, it not immediately endan- 
gered mine, and the poor Bab's life, As to the 
noiſe, I muſt compound for it, and endeavour to 
bear with one inconvenience, where there are ſo 
many conveniencies, | 

I cannot help telling you, that I think our 
friends in have behaved very ill to101, I 


had no claim to their friendſhip or regard; but l 
think they ſhould have rejoiced ia any opportunity 
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of ſhewing their gratitude and affection to fo near 
a. relation, and kind a benefactor. The particulars 
of their conduct I refer to our meeting, which [ 
hope and believe will be ſoon; Obſerve, that L 
have never ſeemed to take the leaſt notice of thcic 
behaviour, nor ſhewn any kind of pique or feſent— 
ment at it. By this you may perceive, your ex- 
ample has not been thrown away. I ſtrive to copy 
it, though convinced I ſhall never, in any thing, 
arrive at the ſame degree of perfection; and, I al 
lute you, I ſcarce engage in the moſt trilling ac- 
tion, without aſking myſclf, would my Harry, if 
preſent, approve my doing. o or, how would he 


add ia the ſame circumſtances? So really anxious 


am I to become thy epitome. 

hope I ſhall keep up a little longer, to gather 
ſtrength and ſpirits for the approaching era ; and 
that Bab and | may live to thank you for the kind 
aſſurances of your preſent and future | regard, 


Adieu! 
FRANCES, 


— 


EN Oel. 


My dear FAN N, 


HAVE this day begun my * great buildings, 
&c. The boldneſs of my undertakings, with 
the amazing ſucceſs of my atchievements, ſurprizes 
even myſelf; but is a matter of miraculous wonder 
to the reſt of the world. Yet it is impoſhble to 
conceive, without having tried, how much may be 
compaſſed by the help of a little thought, ſpirit, 
and perſeverance ; referring the ſucceſs ultimately 
to providence, which has hitherto, in a good hour 


Mills, bleach- yard, &c. 


be 


— — 
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be it ſpoken, favourably attended every one of my 
bold aud deſperate undertakings. So proſper me 
fill, as I mean honour to you, my trueſt love, and 
to your children! for whom I begin to feel already 
a father's fondneſs, ſay rather a grandfather's ; for 
have always behaved to you, as a favourite child; 
cheriſhing you for your own advantage, . and 
thwarting you only for your good. 

The compliment, you make, of ſetting: me for 
your example, is higher than my merits: You need 
no better pattern thaa the fair exemplar in your 
mind, whenever you are pleaſed to reflect your 
own thoughts upon it; and for this purpoſe, if 
you conſider me as your monitor only, it will be 
the higheſt favour, I ſhall pretend to. 

Adieu, my ſweet pupil ! 


SL EL IE COE 


[PID not receive your's of the 9th, till a few 
hours ago. This delay, joined to your late 
filence, threw me into a ſituation very little ſhort of 
diſtraction. I have not ſlept two hours at a time 
fnce Thurſday, and have almoſt. blinded myſelf 
with crying. As you have been always ſo exactly 
punctual in writing, I mult ſay it was unkind to 
mils a poſt at this particular time. My ſpirits, 
weakened and worn out by bodily pain, ſunk un- 
der the moſt. diſmal apprchenſions. I imagined 
jou had met with ſome dreadtul accident; or, at 
deſt, concluded that your uncle had. intercepted 
my letters. Heaven be praiſed, my fears were 
groundleſs] but let me intreat you, my dear Harry, 
to write conſtantly for the future, though your 
eiſure ſhould afford but a ſingle line. I know you 
think it extremely ſilly to be uneaſy on ſuch occa- 
5 ſions;, 
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ſions ; but indeed I cannot help it, and muſt there 
— beg your indulgence to this particular weak - 


As I am ſure all your undertakings are founded 
on reaſon and virtue, it would be arraigning pro- 
vidence to doubt their ſucceſs. May he ever bleſs, 
proſper, and preſerve my love] and then, though 
he afflict me, I ſhall not complain. 

I am not offended at your making fo light of my 
preſent ſufferings: Thou canſt not ſpeak of 
What thou doſt not feel.” But I am affronted, 
you take no notice of my favourite “ Elfrida : if 
you do not like it, let me beg you not to tell me 
to : for I am vain enough to fancy there is a ſtrong 
parity between her ſentiments and mine. 


Adieu, my deareſt life, 
FRANCES, 


A dramatic writing which ſhe had ſent him. 


* 


PI 
—— 


LETTER CCLII. 


HOUGH you caution me about ſpeaking my 

opinion freely about Elfrida, I muſt not be 
confined or reſtrained by any thing but my own 
jud_mcnt, as far as that will go. 

The author's prefatocy letters ſhew him to be a 
better critic, than his work ſhews him to bea 
poct. There are ſome pretty turns, which any 
one, who imitates, may write: But the ſoul of po- 
etry is wanting ; which I am certain of, from my 
not Feli ur, through the whole; and a work mull 
be very light and infipil, which amuſes only the 
fancy, without affectiug the heart. I will not al- 
low any thing to make us wiſer, which does not 


make us beiter; and the cold inanimate contem- 
: platiog 
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plation of moral beauty is not ſufficient for this. 
He, who faid, virtue need but be ſeen, to be 
adored, expreſſed himſelf but faintly ; I ſay, ſhe 
muſt be felt. ; | 

But to return — Orgar is a vile, unnatural- 
brute, who would proſtitute his daughter to the 
honour of being a king's miſtreſs.. Athelwold is 


| but a poor character through the whole; and, 


as to Elfrida, I will not compliment her ſo much, 
to ſay there is any parity between your ſentiments 
and hers. She ſeems in her firſt ſpeech, to be 
picqued, in pride, that ſhe is not more publickly 
manifeſted to the world ; talks high of Orgar's 
daughter, courts, &c. I think her rather like 
* Semele, than you; and that impatient temper of 
her's, jealous of his love in abſence, and, not with - 
out murmur, ſubmitting to the prudeace of con- 
cealing their marriage; perhaps drew upon her 
that judgment of- providence, which deſtroyed her 
huſband, and rendered her miſerable. I think 
the ſtile very indifferent, and in ſome places, mean 
and abſurd. One or two of the heroes, I think, 
fays death, which is not a word in the Engliſh 
dictionary. 

Adieu, my dear pet! May you never have El- 
frida's fate | though I would rather you had that 
than Semele's. 

I met yeſterday with Bolingbroke's letters upon 
the method and uſe of reading hiſtory, &c, I 
have gone through but the two firſt letters. I like 
them extremely, but dare not ſay they are ſen- 
fible and clever; becauſe I have ſeveral times ſpoke 


* She was miſtreſs to Jupiter. She obtained a re- 
queſt from him that he would ſhew himſelf to her in 
all the glory of his deity : but the rays of his Divi- 
nity, like lightnipg, ſtruck her dead, 
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and wrote to you upon this ſubje&, and have of. 
ten inculcated: that we miſapply our ſtudy-leiſure 
extremely, who read for mere amuſement, or even 
theory contemplation. Such perſons may be ſaid 
to ſtudy, as the college lad expreſſed himſelf, by 
an happy blunder, ** I read fix hours a day, and 
4 no one is the wiſer.” 

I think ſuch a man may as well be aſleep; for 
be can only be ſaid to have pleaſant dreams, who 
reads any thing, but with a view of improving his 
morals, or regulating his conduct. I mean men, 
who are happy enough to be under no neceſſity of 
reading, but for themſelves ; for artis and ſciences 
mall be ſtudied by ſome people for the uſeful pur- 
poſes of life. Adieu 


HENRY. 
IAU 
LETTER CCLIIIi. 
My dear FAxN , 


D RANK hard at , and it is now too late 
to reach home: however, I might get as far 
as ——, With caſe; but have ſtopped ſhort here 
that J might. be at liberty to think of, and write 
to you, more agreeable to me than any company 
or converſe, I can meet with in this world, While 
my back is turned to you. 
I received a very pretty letter from you laſt poſt, 
a very generous and a- kind one too. The fatal 
neceſſity of my too long abſence from you is ſuffi- 
ciently irkſome in itſelf ; and the ſenſible light in 
which you apprehend: it, and the rational manner 
yon ſpeak of it in, ſaves me that additional weight 
of anxiety, which would be intolerable, You can 
always 
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always command ſenſe and reaſon enough, when 
you are miſtreſs of yourſelf; and, in obedience 
to them, let me be proud to own myſelf your vaſ- 
fal too. 

The comments, I expect from you, upon thoſe 
writings, and others of the fame claſs, which I. 
have recommended to you, are beſt ſhewn in your 
life, by chearfulneſs and content ; the firſt mani- 
feſted in philoſophy, and the latter in reſignation, 
Whenever I fit down to read any writings of this 
kind, I firſt ſuppoſe myſelf, in order to try their 
power, labouring under all the ills of ſickneſs, ſor- 
row, poverty, and oppreſſion: when in a ſhort 
time, all theſe gloomy cares are diſpelled, like miſts 
before the eulivening ſun-beams ; and I look back 
firſt, with triumph, and contempt upon thoſe fleet- 
iag ſhadows, which are now poſting ſo far behind 
me; and then look forward with gratitude and 
joy, to that glorious proſpect wide-opening before 
me. In ſhort, there is but one misfortune in. life, 
which I think could prove too hard for ſuch re- 
flections as theſe to ſupport me through; I mean 
the laſs of thee, of thee, my only, gain; and 1 
am very certain, that nothing could prevent me 
from followiag you precipitately, but the fear, by 
that raſh action, of loſing you for ever. 

Among the papers which I deſign to collect in 
my folamen miſeri, I would infert the Hymn to 
Contentment, and. Night piece on Death, of Par- 
neil's, I happened to read them both this morn» 
ing, at Kitty's; and, if it would not appear too 
much vanity, I would add ſome of my letters to 
you, where I {peak of the providence and mercy 
of God, and the immortality of the foul; which, 
as they are my own reflections, might have a bet- 
ter eitect on myſelf, at leaſt, than better writings 
da the fame lſubjects. A collection of eflays, — 

title 
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titled Spectacle de la Nature, occurs to me here, 
as they give you a general and comprehenſive view 
of natural philoſophy ; which is ſuch a manifeſta- 
tion of a God infinitely wiſe, powerful and good, 
as — away all impious thoughts! —almoſt renders 
particular revelation ſuperfluous; at leaſt, to con- 
templative minds. There are alſo many paſſages in 
theſe writings, eſpecially two letters from the prior 
to the chevalier, which ate maſterly in their kind, 
that are admirable to abate the ſelf-ſufficiency of 
Man's pride, and to humble all human preſump- 
tion to a religious and implicit obedience and ſub- 
miſſion to the infinitely great diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence ; before whoſe throne let us both kneel, 
with a pious and virtuous devotion, not with an 
enthuſiaſtic or fanatic zeal; and from whoſe grace 
may we both receive ſuch reward, as ſhall merit 
our juſt and honeſt inclinations and actions toward 
each other ! So, * with Othello, Amen, 


I fay, to that ſweet prayer 


HENRY. 


P. 8. J. M. is in this houſe, offered me his 
company, and franges much, as the waiter phraſes 
it, why I ſhould chuſe to be alone. I am not 
alone— Have I not ſeen her where ſhe has not 


been? 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCLIV. 
My dear Faxxy, 


you cannot imagine with what anxiety I wait 
for every poſt, at preſent, to hear a favourable 
account of your ſafe delivery. I own my concern is 
double, at this time, but double for you * ; 

and, 


library. I (hall fend it up along with the hams, 
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and, had I the univerſe to leave an. inheritance, I 
would rather make hoſpitals my heirs, than have 
you forfeit your life, or health, to give me one. 
« In ſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth,” was the ori- 
ginal curſe, What labour would it have fayed 
your whole ſex, if my charming gicl had been our 
firſt mother ! | 

The delays in the poſts, which you complain 
of, are owing to this: that, for ſome time paſt, 
they have gone later out than uſual ; ſo that I had 
time to write my letters in the morning, and ſend 
ſoon enough : but now, I find, they have reco- 
vered their former diligence, which I was not 
aware of till yeſterday morning. I will take care, 
that you ſhall meet with no more diſappointments, 

I have met with a book lately, which I never 
heard of before, and that pleaſes me extremely. It 
is ſtiled microco/mography, or the characters of man- 
kind. It was wrote by biſhop Earle, who was 
ſome time preceptor to Charles the ſecond. Moſt 
of the characters are very well drawn; and the 
whole is wrote with a good deal of wit, and ſhews 
a thorough knowledge of the world, both the ſpe- 
culative and buſy parts of it. There are ſome flat 
endeavours at point and turn, with ſeveral paſ- 
{ages unintelligible to a modern reader: but, as 
the whole is worth peruſal, I deſign it for your 


&c. which I deſign for Bad's ficſt carnival; and, 
it it will give me leave to do the hanours of the 
entertainment, I ſhall certainly be there at your ap- 
iated time, | 
Adieu my % “ till we meet, I may be faid to 
have taken my leave of it, 


LETTERS Beitocen 


LETTER CCLV. 


JN the firſt place, how is my ſweet love? and 

well, and how is Bab? and what ſort of a Bab 
is it? Has it a broad, good-humoured countenance, 
like dad; or a lively eye, double chin, and ſaucy 
lock, like mam? Is it moſt a wit, or a philoſo- 
pher ? Does it incline rather to poetry, or meta- 
phyſics? Is it compounded of the two heavy ele- 
ments of earth and water, or the two light ones 
of air and fire? In ſhort, tell me every thing about 
it; what it ſays, and what it does, and whether it 
has ever yet diſcovered any. car for mulic ; what 
ſounds affeR it moſt, and whether its eyes ſparkle 
at the gay colours, or its brows knit into contem- 
plation at the grave ones? I am in very chearful 
ſpirits upon this happy occaſion, and am exerting 
all my wit to be a very great fool about our ſweet 
infant. 

I thank God, with a grateful heart, for your 
ſafe delivery; and do uvfeignedly think, that, 
among the many remarkable favonrs, I have ac 
ſeveral times, received from the hands of Provi- 
dence, or can ever yet receive, you were its beſt 
and moſt valuable gift; for you are not only to me 
a bleſſing in yourlelf, but, like health, give me a 
relifh for all the other goods of fortune, or advan- 


tages of life. 
Fare wel, my heart's only life 


HENRY. 
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HIATUS 
LETT EN CELVE 
My dear FAN NY, Kiltenny. 


] AM, at preſent, employed more agreeably than 
I can be otherwiſe in this town, writing to you, 
and waiting the arrival of the poſt to hear from 
on, 
I am obliged to your ſecretaries, but they muſt 
accept my anſwers to you, for I am at you alone. 
Kitty gives a promiſing account our /ius: And 
that he does not ſuck, ſurprizes me not; for er child 
could not poſſibly do any thing like another child, 
If he was reared entirely by the ſpoon, perhaps it 
would not be amiſs; that he might imbibe no 
humours, but what he brought into the world 
with him; and that he may fay, with Richard the 
Third, “ I am myſelf alone.” Our's is ſo perfect 
an Engliſhman, on both ſides, that he has refuſed 
the Iriſh teat, becauſe it would not have the 
brogue on its tongue. If he is to be {tiled Pliny, 
let it be the younger; for I would rather have him 
endowed with that goodneſs and benevplence of 
heart, which was his charaReriſtic, than all the 
learning and philoſophy of the uncle. 

I have been ſhifting all I can to fettle my affairs, 
ſo as to make my journey to Clogher, through 
Dublin, convenient at this time; but, whether 1 
can do that or no, be aſſured I will ſee my ſweer 
boy chriſtianized, though I go up in one ſtage, to 
return in the next. You ſhall hear more from 
me next poſt on this head. I have ſent up a fine 
ham and a head by a carrier, directed to my 
brother. | 

I am ſo charmed at the proper, becoming ſenſe 
and reaſonableneſs of your not preing me to go up 

betore, 
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before, nor calling upon me ſince, on. the juſt af 
ſurance that my own inclinutions would induce me 


to it as foon as poſlible, that I am therefore re- 


ſolved to go cute qui caute, though I had not de- 
termined on it before. 
Adieu, my heart's delight, and my mind's com- 


fort! 
HENRY, 


— 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCLVI. 


ON poor infant ſtill continues very ill, ſuffers 

great pain, and his mouth is fo ſwelled and 
inflamed, that he equally. refuſes food and medi- 
cine; ſo that, in perfect deſpair how to relieve 
him, I do nothing but fit by his cradle all day, 
crying, and praying, and waiting for a criſis, 
which the doctor gives me hopes of. 


While I fee him in ſuch anguiſh I am almoſt 


tempted to expoltulate with the Almighty, and ſay 
with David, I have ſinned, O Lord, but what 
% harm hath he done?” In ſhort, I think there 
is no way of accounting for the ſufferings, natural 
and incidental to infants, but by believing the 
doctrine of original ſin: and yet this ſuppoſition 
ſeems intirely repugnant to our finite ideas of the 
goodneſs and juſtice of God; which convinces me 
that we are utterly incapable of forming any juſt 
notion of the divine attributes; or even of conceiv- 
ing the true nature of them. The divines tell us 
that this knowledge is kept from us leſt we ſhould 
be able to comprehend the myſterious workings of 
Providence toward man, which would reduce faith 
into ſcience, by which one neceſſary article of ſal - 
vation would be deſtroyed; and this lite m_ 
- then 
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then a ſtate of perfection, not probation, for “ we 
ſhould be as Gods, knowing good from evil.” 

But all this ſeems to be mere ſcholaſtick reaſon- 
ing, and I think it more orthodox in philolophy 
and religion to ſuppole that man is endowed with 
aut ſo much knowledge and perfection as that link, 
which he occupies in the great chain of beings 
reaches to: and as to the article of faith, I can- 
dot think any thing effential to ſalvation which is 
parcly contlitutional ; for there is as much differ- 
exce between men's natural diſpoſition to believe, 
s there is between their ſtrength or other natural 

OWers., 

Such ſubjeQs as theſe are far beyond the reach 
of my capacity, but you, my dear preceptor, have 
tavght me to reaſon, or rather to aſk queſtions on 
every ſubject which occurs to me, and I often find 
a kind of pleaſure in being ignorant, from a cer- 
tinty of your being capable and kind enough to 
inform me: in ſhort, I carry my fondneſs for your 
n{tructions fo far, that I am ſometimes ſorry I had 
laraed to read, or had any taſte for books be- 
fore we were acquainted, for every pleaſure or 
advantage I receive from you doubles its value, 
from that conſideration ; and were your circum- 
ances of fortune eaſy, I ſhould rejoice in not hav- 
ing brought you any dower, for had I one I ſhould 
de jealous of it, aud loſe the ſatisfaction which I 
now enjoy, of deriving every bleſſing, good and 
happineſs from God and you alone! oh my deareſt 
Harry, how tenderly, how fondly muſt I love you, 
when the being overwhelmed with obligations, be- 
jond the poſſibility of return, can give pleaſure 
ta a heart ſo proud as mine 


FRANCES. 
P. S. I will 
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P. 8. I will not delay the chriſtening till you 
arrive, if the child does not mend, I wiſh yon 
would pronounce its name. I am ſtill weak and 
lame. 


ieee. 


WAITED in vain laft poſt at Kilkenny, 

for a letter from one of your Secretaries. Now 
may Kitty's days be ever nights; and in thoſe 
nights, when ſhe ſtretches forth her arms for joy, 
may ſhe be diſappointed, as I was, when the poſt 
came in! Let her, like me, be mad with the 
« idea, and graſp the wind!“ 

I have not half done my prayer, but have ſtop- 
ped ſhort, hoping this poſt, which I have juſt feat 
to, may make me ſome amends for the diſappoint- 
ment of the laſt. 

The poſt is juſt come in, and has anſwered my 
wiſh of a letter from yourſelf : But I am extremely 
alarmed at the unfavourable account you give of 
yourſelf and Bab; and this very unnatural weather 
happens unlucky for you both. 

I anſwered you already about Bab's name, which 
I ſhall leave entirely to you. 1 hope your next 
letter will contain a better account of yourſelf, and 
poor little eure, than your former. I would not 
have the Chriſtening delayed on my account; and 
I am ſure I need not give your ſenſe and prudence 
a caution to have itas private as poſſible, that both 
the expence, and report of it, may be as fmall as 
can be. The eaſe and happineſs of our three lives 
depends upon a proper diſcretion about theſe two 
articles, Your happineſs depends upon my wel- 
fare; my welfare upon your conduct; and our lit 


Ie 
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you y reſts upon both. Now as you are the firſt 

you W moving principle in this chain of cauſes and effects, 

and am perfectly eaſy, though the conſequences are 
ſo choice and eſtimable, 


— | Adieu, my Love! 
HENRY, 


— 


Menn 
LET.TE£ R COLIX. 
| DECLARE myſelf a convert to Fitz- 


olborne's opinion, and “ no longer doubt of 
« the ſalutary effects, which are ſaid to have been 
© produced by words.” I am become a recent 
inſtance of their power; for my dear Harry's kind 
letter has wrought a greater change in my health 
and ſpirits, than could have been effected in the 
time by the whole materia medica, In the name of 
our dear little Bab, I return his duty and thanks 
for the kindneſs you expreſs towards him. I hope 
be will live to make his being mine, his ſmalleſt 
merit to your tenderneſs. Though I receive a very 
exquiſite pleaſure from ſeeing him, I cannot help 
grudging it to myſelf, (as I ſhould any other, un- 
ſhared by thee) and wiſhing he were placed within 
your view, though 1 ſhould, by that means, be 
-nce ¶ debarred of the only joy I am capable of taſting 
zoth Nia your abſence. Any increaſe of my fondneſs for 
| as your dear little epitome muſt be ſuperfluous ; and 
ives indeed I know nothing that could add to it, but 
two ſceing him become as much the object of your 
vel- tenderneſs, as he is of mine. I flatter myſelf with 
iti: Nchinking the happy time will come, when it ſhall 
ſeif de doubtful which of us loves him beſt, A 
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As J am ſtill very weak, and have not made the 
leaſt progreſs in recovering my appetite, I ſhould 
be very glad to get into the air for a little time: 
but I wait your orders to diſpoſe of myſelf in the 
country, or wherever elſe you pleaſe. All places 
are alike to me: I muſt live ſomewhere ; and [ 
think my having a lodging out of town for a tew 
weeks, could make but a ſmall difference in my 
expences. But let this be, or not, as you think 
beſt. 

Adieu, thou dear diſpenſer of my preſent hap- 
pineſs, and only wiſhed addition to my hopes of 


future bliſs ! 
FRANCES, 


— 


— 


LETTER CCLA. 


My dear FANN , Belmont. 


] WRITE this from my new farm, which [ 
might ſtile the Paraclete ; for there are white 
* walls and filver ſprings” enough to entitle it to 
that appellation ; though there are better reaſons 
for it. So romantic a place never was, if wild- 
neſs, ſolitarineſs, with the print of Aſtræa's laſt 
footſteps in the ſituation, and love and conſtancy 
in the proprietor, be the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
that character. 

There is ſomething amuſes and pleaſes me ex- 
tremely in this chain of thought; that providence 
ſeems to have marked out this ſpot of earth for 
yours, by a train of unforeſeen accidents. I had 
taken the land at a time when you and I were up- 
on ſuch terms, that it was highly probable we 
ſhould never be again reconciled. You had good 
reaſons to be highly picqued at my behaviour; 
an your prudence, your pride, and honour, 7 

a ju 
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a juſt bar to a re-union, At that time, perhaps, 


all libertine as I was, with many ſchemes in ima- 


gination, and many views in proſpet, I might 
have had ſome conſolation in the loſs of a woman, 
whom my paſſion loved, and my reaſon eſteemed, 
in the thought of being, ia ſome ſort, eaſed from 
that reſtraint, which my regard to your worth, 
with my natural ſeatiments of generoſity and ho- 
nour, never yet (thank God !) extinguiſhed in me, 
muſt have laid me uuder — at ſuch a time, | ſay, 
we met by chance : when ſpeaking of this extraor- 
dinary, bold, and enterprizing purchaſe of mine, 
engaging for a thouſand acres of land, at a deſ- 
perate rent, at a hazardous criſis, and in a danger- 
ous country, which required a large fund to im- 
prove, when I was above two thouſand pounds 


in debt, and had neither money, credit, nor ſtock 
to apply; upon deſcribing the ſituation of the 


place, you defired I would name it Belmont ; add- 


ing, that it was -probably the only compliment, 


you might ever deſire from me. Some time after 


this, you and I ptojedted a plan of Paraclete 


which I have, this day, by an accidental turn of 


thought, adapted to this place. You may remem- 


der, laſt winter, that, &c. ? % „„ #®* ©. © 
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* * and, when I was to look out for a nurſe, 
and accommodation for your {weet ante-loved 


babe, I was, from ſome prior reaſons, directed to 


this particular place, for both. 

Let me indulge myſelf farther in the contem- 
plation of this ſcheme of providence, with regard 
io you and me. You choſe and approved of me, 
when you had before you, as Milton ſays, 


* The world to chuſe, and providence your 
« guide.” 
3 Senſe, 
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Senſe, wit, and reading. were, from my earlieſt, 
years, the objects of my implicit adoration : and, 
whenever I changed my paſſion, it was in ſearch of 
a fit ſubje& for my admiration. I, at length, poſ- 
ſeſſed, unknowing, theſe rare qualities in you, and 
was in danger, like the baſe Indian, to throw 
% a pearl away, richer than all my tribe :”” But, 
as my reaſon improved by your charming con- 
verſe more than my own reflection, I found ac- 
knowledged, and incaſed the gem, thou “ one 
« entire and perfect Chryſolite !” and hope never 
to exchange thee, but for a better world than this, 
made more eminently fo, by a nobler and higher 
converſe there with thee, thou amiable cherubim 
and feraphim in one! in whom are ſo perfectly 
joined their two diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics, love 
and knowledge ! the pleaſing hope of which en- 
joyment above will be a ſtronger incitement to my 
virtue here below. In ſhort, I do not know two 
perſons alive, who feem more adapted by nature 
for each other. Excuſe this vanity ia me, when 
your approbation has already made my panegyric. 
My calmneſs and philoſophy is fit to temper the 
misfortunes and diſappointments of life ; and your 
wit and ſpirit proper to ſeaſon and enliven the eaſe 
or pleaſures of it ; 


« Dull, taſteleſs all, if unenjoyed by thee !” 
Farewell, thou beſt ſubject of my beſt com- 


ments 
HENRY, 


—-— 


LETTER CCL XI. 


J*DEED, my Harry, I wiſh to live for no 
other reaſon, but to make you amends for all 


your gooduels to me: God grant my power * 
c 
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be in any proportioa equal to my will, and we 
ſhall be the happieſt couple breathing : and, in- 
deed, I think | may, without vanity, [ 

no two perſons, who ſeem better qualified for ſuch 
a ſtate, than we are; and therefore we muſt be 
thoroughly miſerable, if we are not entirely hap- 
py ; for both our feelings and ſentiments are too 
delicate and refined, to be capable of that indiffer- 
ence, Which the generality of mortals paſs their 
lives in. 
that your ſituation and circumſtances prevented our 
living together, before [ was thoroughly acquainted 
with you, or mylelt ; but, though | think I might 
now ſafely anſwer for my future conduct, I own 
my molt fervent wiſhes are ſometimes damped with 
fearing, that if ever we ſhould live together, you 
may grow weary of me, or, as Milton phraſes it, 


« Too much converſe thee perhaps may ſatiate.” 


However, I more often lament the ſad neceſſity 


which parts us; and I think you more to be pitied 
in this ſcparation, even than I am, ſuppoſing our 
love to be quite equal. 1 have the pains of abſence to 
combat with, which are perhaps as much as I can 
bear: you have theſe allo, joined to the reflection 
of having attached yourlelf to me, for no other 
reaſon, but the hope of finting a fincere tender 
friend, and an apreeabvle companion: you have 
made it my duty, as well as inclination, to become 
the ſole partner, aud chief ſglace of your every 
care, to ſmooth the 1ugucy path ut lite, and make 
the up-hill, as well as the deſcent, leis painful ; 
nay, even your common affairs and oeconomy are 
ſo ſituated, that you really want a reaſonable wo- 
man and a faithful friend, in whom you might 
confide. Will you not thiak me vain, if I ſay you 
dre deprived of ſuch a pariſon by our feparition ? 
When J conſider the opportunities J loſe of en- 
Vole 31. 


ay, I know . 


For which reaſon, I am not diſpleaſed 
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dearing myſelf to you by rumberleſs nameleſs a9; 
of love and gratitude, I lament each paſſing mo. 
ment, and regret my fleeting youth, for, oh! ! 
want unnumbered ages, beyond the common date 
of man, to prove my fond, faithful, grateful ſay] 
to thee: Oh! never may the veil of paſſion cloud 
it more. 


—_— 


e 
LE . 


NO one word from my Pet theſe two poſt: ! 

Perhaps you did not get my letters regulaily, 
while I was on my ronte; for I did not know the 
courſe of the poſts, as well as I do at home. You ti 


ſee how ready I am to make an excule for you; an! MW tc 
attribute your omiſſion to any thing, rather than d 
vex myſelf with vain fears of your ſickneſs or ne- 


glect; but, in ſuch a caſe, I know that my det tl 
Heautontimorumenos would immediately conclude M 5 
me indifferent to her, or dead to myſelf: —and in- fu 
deed you may as well ſuppoſe me one, as the 0 


other. {pi 
But this is nothing to the principal buſineſs of M ih 
this letter; which is to deſire tea exactly at ſee WM 


o'clock, on Tueſday evening. 


« None enter may, but Love; and he 
« Shall guard the door, and kcep the key.” 


As, I dare ſay, my Life thinks this account en- 
tertainment enough for this poſt, I ſhall huſband 
what little wit, or ſenſe, I have, fer another oc- 
(1100, and conclude my ſelf, 

My dcar Girl, 
Your's eternally, 
HENRY 
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LETTER CCLAIE 


Dear FAN N, Dengan. 


[ ARRIVED here laſt night, much fatigued by 
the warmth of the weather. I hope my Pet is 
well, and my Pet's Pet. My bleſſing to the little 
fellow. 

[ perceived my heart growing warm at the ap- 
proach to a place, where | had, twenty years ago, 
(pent ſo many chearful, boyith days, ſomewhat like 
the emotion we feel upon meeting an old ſchool- 
fellow ; whether it be one we have a particular at- 
tachment to, or no; for | am not ſpeaking here of 
a rational affection, but ſuch a prejudice and par- 
tiality, as is contracted from early habit and cuſ- 
tom, before we have the free exerciſe of our un- 
derſtandings. The love of our country may be 
ranked under this head; by which, I do not mean 

that patriotiſm, which is but univerſal benevolence, 
przrly bounded by a province or kingdom; but that 
ſuperſtitious attachment, men. have even to the very 
foil, they were born in. 1 fancy that departed 
[pirits, even in bliſs, look ſometimes back upon 
this world with a regard like this, though without 
any dehre of exchanging ſituations. | ſpeak this 
upon a pretumpt tion that we carry our coniciouine!s 
wich us to the next world, which look upon to 
be a thing fo tar from requiring proof, that to allert 
the contrary is arguing God to be partial or unjult. 
Should you be rendered a blefſed ſpirit for 1our 
virtues, or I an unhappy one for my vices, yon 
might indeed be ſaid to be happy, and i miſerable ; 
but neither of us could be ſaid to be rewarded or 
puniſhed, without a con{ciouſtels of our beiog its 
perſons, who, in the other life, had merited or 
curred theſe judgments. It i: conſcioulue's, which 
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makes the identity of a perſon, relative to himſelf,  c 
and, if death deſtroys this, it in effect creates ang.  c 
ther ſpirit in our ſtcad ; and to reward or pwilh Ml! 
ſuch a one for our actions here, would be parts. 
lity or injuſtice. I ſhou'd be aſhamed to inſiſt up- 
on an argument, which, by appearing fo obviou; 

to me, makes me conclude has been often urge 
before; but, as I really never met with any thing 
on this head, at leaſt, deducted from this reaſon. 
ing, and that it is a ſubject you know I am fon! 
of, I ſhould carry it a good deal farther, if I wer: 

writing to any one elle; but your apprehenſion 
ſaves me that trouble, as it has often done be- 


fore, Adicu ! 


4 

A letter is wanting here, * 

75 

ne qu 

ä | nu 

I DID not receive my dear Harry's firſt letter ui, 32! 
Saturday evening. I was then at the Rock, an{ MI 0 
had no poſſible means of ſending an anſwer to the Ml © 
Poſt-oftice; therefore was obliged, for the fir Ml ®* 
time, to diſobey your commands: Mi 
In anſwer to your inquiry after mine and my . 
ma 


Pet's health, I muſt tell yon, you have been ver} 
near loſing both, ſince you left us. I attribute ? 

illneſs to the irregular way we lived in, the four | ca 
laſt days you were in town. I was ſeized on Men: 


5 . X - 12 
day night with all the ſymptoms of a violent fever; ute 
I raved inceſſantly, and did not recover my ſents * 

ane 
till Tueſday, Polly ſent an expreſs to town, buff; 
Re 


nG one came near us 'till Wedneſday, I went thro 
all the neceſſary operations, and am now, that: 
God, very well. I came to town yeſterday, ani] «« 
ſhall return no more. Poor little Bab has had 100 
Convuh 
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convulſion fits; the laſt was very near carrying him 
of, They did not let me know of his illneſs, till 
| came to town. He is vaſtly altered; but I hope, 
and believe, he will recover. You may judge (by 
out own) the anxicty I feel for him. 

I am vaftly delighted with your ſentiments in re- 
gerd to onr future conſciouſneſs, as they ate, in my 
mind, highly confo: mab'c to teaſon and religion: but 
am ſtill more charmed with them, as they corro- 


borate my darling hope, that we ſhall fee, know, 


204 converſe with each other in a future ſtate, For 
e-rtainly, if we retain a conſciouſneſs of the affzc- 
as and actions of th s life, we thall likewile retain 
the idea of thoſe perſons, who were the cauſe of 


th ſe ations, for which we are to be puniſhed or 


tewarded. The only thing, I ever heard objected 
t» this opinion, is, that ſuch remembrances might 
|:0cn the happiaeſs of thoſe bleſſed ſpirits, who 
may, in this life, be connected by natural or ac- 
quired ties to perſons, who are to make up the 
number of the unhappy, in the next. To this [ 
anſwer, from my own belief and hope, that no 
ſoul will be doomed to everlaſting damnation : or 
i there ſhould be ſach unhappy beings, the hein- 
ouneſs of thoſe crimes, which deſerve everlaſting 
miſ-ry, would entirely eraſe the affection or regard 
we bore them, unknowing of their guilt; and 
make us readily acknowledge, when purged from 
droſs and ſelfiſh paſſions, that their doom is juſt. 
cannot think, that, even in this life, there ever 
di, or will ſuabſiſt, a real friendſhip, or ſincere 
af-tion between the good and bad. Virtue alone 
'* the ſure baſis, that can make thoſe unions firm 
and laſting. Without that only true foundation, 
iy 


x Ettcou:t's gueſts, 


They part in time— 


de M7 


Waoever hears this my inſtructive ſong — 
I 3 | % Fer, 


DP 
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For, tho' ſuch friendſhips may be dear, 
„ They nc'er continue long.“ 


I have not wrote theſe lines right, but 'tis no great 
matter: I have only altered the form, the ſeuſe 
remains. 

The compliment, you pay to my underſtanding, 
is more juſtly due to you, than me. If I am ſea. 
ſible, oc intelligent, it is you have made me (o, 
The fond delire of gaining your approbation firſt 
rouzed me to exert the little powers, which nature 
lent me. Your converſe, your letters have im- 
proved my mind, and given my thoughts a turn ſu— 
perior to the trifles, which employ the generality 
of my ſex. Yet il] I plead no merit from this 
_ fo; ſuch a preceptor muſt have improved the 

ulleſt pupil. It is you, my charming guide, who 
ons made me, as far as | am either, wile or good. 
You have illuſtrated your theory by pradlice, and, 
by your dear example, ſhewn me what it is to be a 
chriſtian and philoſopher. Go on then, my loved 
maſter ; continue to inſtruct, and (Ihe pe) improve 
me, 'till I arrive as near thy own perfection, as my 
ſmall powers admit. Yet (lil remember I ama 
woman, nay a weak one too; ſubject to all the 
failings of my ſex, which require time, as well as 
realon, to conquer, 

Adieu | 
- FRANCES 


1 


—— —— — 


eren . 


Calliden, Augii 10, 1752. 


"HIS is a very ſweet, romantic ſituation; the 
houſe old and bad. The boy and girl ate 
really very fine children, and capable of any edu- 
cation, ſolid or polite. Lady O— is a „ 
ble, 
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fibl', chearful, aud agreeable woman; and ſuch 
a perſon, as any man might be both pleaſed and 
—f to have belong to him, in any ſituation, oc 
relacion of life. Her affabilicy and unaffeAed man- 
gers, not leſs than her food, which is little more 
thin bread and puiſe, milk and water, would befir 
i cabin; while her taſte, ſpirit, and politeneſs 
might become a palace. | 

[ feel a very ſingular kind of affection for her, 
which I never was ſenſible of betore for a new ac- 
quaintance z it is ſuch a regard, as we have for an 
old friend. I think, I could {peak as freely to her, 
and jatraſt her wich any fecret of conſequence to 
me, as I could to a perſon, whole confidence I had 
proved for twenty years, 
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Adieu! 
HENRY. 


— »— 
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LETTER ccLxXVI. 


Dear Har RT, 


HAD the pleaſure of your's from Hermitage. 

and am highly delighted with your account of 
Ady O „and her babes. I have long been 
certain, that, whenever you knew, you would love 
ga eltcem her; and this belief Was, think, the 
highelt compliment, I ever pid her. Has ſhe not 
„bundance of that cleverne's, which is not to be 
deaned ; which, to the common actions of life, 
1+ lxe grace to beauty? And, as the latter does 
not arite trom any particular complexion, limb or 
[eature, but is the joint reſult of all; ſo neither 


14 Can 
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can the former be ſaid to depend on ſenſe or virtue, 
tho' Jam morally certain it cannot exiſt without 
both: for, as we have ſeen many handſome people, 
who wanted the charming Fe ne /cat quoi ; ſo we 
mult have met with many "ood and ſenſible folk, 
who had not one grain of cleverneſs about them. 
am heartily conce ned at the account, you give 
of your affairs. It is really a melancholy thing, 
that zou have no perſon about you, whom you can 
depend upon; for thoſe, whole integrity is Pail dif. 
pute, for want of a little 4.7 erneſs, may injure you 
as highly. as others could by de efravding vou. 
May i hve to ſee the day, when you ſhall have made 
me as capable, as am willing and faithful, to be— 
come my dear tiarry's only ſteward ! 
Our dear little baby is ſtill very far from we! 
3 xter {ſaw him yelterday : he has ordered him to 
er entirely on chicken-broth and ſack-whey. I am 
ſorry to find his conſtitution ſo extremely delicate, 
] oricve over +gajn for every grief, I felt and ja. 
Intoed, whiie he was imme -diately a part of ne; 
bat I tope he will yet the better of every thing 
and never have reafon to ſigh, as much as he docs 
now trom conſtitution. | 

am to fit, for the firſt time, to Huſſey, on Sa- 
turday: he has been engaged every day ſince I : ame 
to town. I repent of my folly already, but do not 
know how to g-toF: indeed © think it a very great 
ene, to have my picture drawn, eſpecially as you 
cannot take it with you —Bar it is too late to help it 
now, and muſt go on with the farce. 

As your affnirs are = ſuch an irregniar way, I 
ſuppoſe you will not ftw long at Hermitage. Let 
me know % he n vou inte if x coming to town. I wiſh 
] were to change my lodgings every time you leave 
me | tor I can neither ſloop or wake, without nav- 
ing your idea continually before me; nor can | fit 
or walk in any part of the houſe, without recol- 
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lecting that you ſat or walked there, at ſuch or 
ſach a time. As this local memory is but a kind of 
interruption to the conſtant remembrance I have al- 
ways of you, independant of time or place, I am 
ſometimes tempted to take up my abode in the 
kitchen, where (to the beſt of my knowledge) you 
never were, that | may be free to think of you, 
without regard to particular circumſtances, or ma- 
terial objects. 

{ have, with great care and attention, read about 
half of * Brown; but I muſt give him a ſecond 
reading, before I pretend to deliver my opinion, or 
communicate my remarks, 

Your brother and filter are come to dine with 
me. I cannot fay they interrupt me, as I have 
nothing farther to add, but that I am, and ever 
will be, your 's, | 


| FRAN C 48. 
* Oa the CharaReriſlice. 


GET. TER 


Dear Faxxy, CI gher. 


7: ER E am lat the + Biſhop's hovſe, quite alone, 
and (hall be fo "till Monday next. when the 
family return from Fnnifkillen., I met ſome of the 
ſervants of this kouſe about fix miles off, and they 

zuaiated me with the ſtate of matters here: 
which would have been hint enough for any rea- 
ſonable man to turn back upan; but, you know, 
it was rather a mutter for me to reſoice at, that I 
ſuduld have ſo much time to myſc'f, my books, 
papers, and muſic. The ſervants, who are left 
behind, are the higher ſort ; and, as we are unfor- 
tunately old acquaintance, they fall foul on me, 


+ Doctor Cavton, 


from 
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from miſtaken kindneſs, at an unmerciful rate, 
The butler was immediately for ſending to the 
parſon of the pariſh, ** to notify the arrival of a 
relation and friend of the Biſhop's, who was in 
e ſuch a lone/cme way, that it would pity one's 
„ heart to ſce it.” But, upon inquiry, I found 
this man would not go away, when I bid him, nor 
take a denial, it he aſked me to go home with him; 
and, not being at the top of his preferment in this 
dioceſe, I begged to be excuſed from the over- 
abounding of his civility, My friend, the butler, 
then apprehending that I thought the parſon too 
grave and wile for me, (for he could not gct it 
into his head, that a man ſhould chuſe to be alone) 
recommended the Biſhop's agent to me; who, he 
ſaid, would much delight me, as he was a brave, 
jolly batchelor, like myſelf, and could crack a bot- 
tle and a joke with any man. I aſked him, whe- 
ther this man would give me any of my Lord's 
money, without his leave? and, being anſwered 
No, | faid Ide ſired no acquaintance with him. 
Lady O and 1 had a good deal of conrer- 
ſation about you, the day before I came away, 
She ſpoke veiy handſomely of you, and kindly too, 
She laid alſo, that you had but a flight conſtitu- 
tion, and was ſubject to low ſpirits often; which 
ſhe attributed to irrcgularity of hours, late at night 
and morning, and recommended to me to take 
ſome care about that matter for yon. She allared 
me, that ſhe was herſelf fo ſenſible of the good 
effect of ting early, that, as ſhe has naturally a 
great flow of ſpirits, which were fr(t owing to 
early hours, ſhe is now obliged to lie in bed, ſome 
time longer than ſhe is inclined, left ſhe ſhou'd run 
wild about the countrv, to the utter ſcandal and 


altogilbment of all her nigh bours, 


Adicu 


Qs — W e * 
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L ET TER ccLLxviII. 


I Congratulate my dear Harry on the unexpected 


indulgence, which his taſte for retirement has 
met with. I am not at all ſurprized that yon 
neither returned to hermitage, nor accepted the 
company that has been offered you at Clogher; for 
| am well aware how plcaſant it muſt be to a mind 
like your's, to be allowed the free exerciſe of its 
own faculties. I have often looked with great pity, 
rot intirely unmixed with contempt, on very g 
ind of people, for feeming to be utter ſtrangers 
to the pleaſures of /-//-focrety ; for I will not call it 
ſolitude to be ſometimes alone. However, I hope 
your contemplative amuſements are, by this time, 
heightened into the joys of a rational converſe, by 
the Biſhop's return. J am ſure he is a ſenſible 
man, from the friendſhip that has ſo long ſubſiſted 
between you, and the manner you always ſpeak of 
him in. 

Jam much obliged to dear Lady O for the 
e*gteſſions, as well as proofs of regard, ſhe has 
hanourcd me with, There is really ſomething 
extraordinary in her attachment, for indeed I can- 
not plead the leaſt merit to her friendſhip; yet I 
hope, and believe, I ſhall ever retain it; for i am 
well convinced, I mult be highly to blame, when= 
ever ] forfeit it. 

| am very certain, that you and ſhe are quite 
right with regard to early hours: but I would not 
diſgrace the goodnels of her heart, as well as un- 
derſtanding, to ſuppoſe her chearful ſpirits atile 
merely from conſtitution. Felieve me, that, in 
order to ſupport them, ſhe ha: had r-courfe to re- 
Iigion and philoſophy : nor has her high ſtation 
exempted her from wanting their aid. May both 
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which ſo well becomes ye! which, though you 
modeſtly aſcribe to regularity and early hours, has 
its effect from another cauſe, a conſciouſneſs of 
acting right, and a mind filled with “ that ſweet 
6 peace which goodneſs boſoms ever,” 

1 will not however pretend to deny, that, in 
ſuch conſtitutions as mine, irregularity may weaken 
the faculties of the mind, as well as the body, and 
diffuſe a laſſitude and heavinels over both; Provi- 
dence having ordained, for their mutual preſerva- 
tion, that what injures the one, ſhall immediately, 
or remotely affect the other. This fentiment may 
be carried a great way, even to the mental vices of 
envy, avarice, &c. and every perſon, who has ever 
felt ſickneſs or pain, muſt know, we are not 
e ourſelves, when nature, being oppreſſed, com- 
% mands the mind to ſuffer with the body.” 

Adieu 
FRANCES, 


— _— K 6 
— 
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LETTER CCLXIX. 


My dear Faxxy, 

Ar alone ſtill, in my own kingdom ; where, 

though I have no very extenſive (way, I have 
thoſe ſubjects to govern, that ſhould be the fir 
eſſay of a monarcli's politics, namely. my own pal. 
ſious and foibies.* 1 might have anſwered your 
letter lalt polt, but declined it; > à8 had not time 
to do it ;u/ticr, to ſpeak ſtill in the kingly (tile, 

I am extremely pleated, when you anſwer my 
letters properly, by entering into the Iparit and 
ſabject of them, Which indeed you can do fo w ell; 
not with “I reccived yours, and for anſwer lay.” 


Si vis omni it bi ſabjici, teipſum u! jice ration. 
C . 


A cor- 
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A correſpondence ſhould be properly a conver- 
ſation z not mere queſtion and anſwer. I often juſt 
hint at ſubjects, and leave them imperfect, to give 
you occaſion to complete them; and I am vexed 
and dilappointed, when you neglect it, out of la— 
zinels or diffidence; for it mult be owing to either 
of theſe, whenever I am diſappointed. You have 
ſometimes told me, that I over-awe you, from an 
apprehenſion of my ſuperior underſtanding ; fo 
that, in writing or ſpeaking to me, you have not 
always the full exerciſe of your own powers. Now, 
for argument's ſake, we will let this paſs ; but then 
believe me, Fanny, if I remember right, I had 
not ſo refined and ſpeculative ſenſe, as you have 
now, when J was at your age. All the improve- 
ment, I have ever made to it, has been almoſt ſince 
that time; and a practiſed wreſtler may be able to 
overcome an inexperienced man of greater natural 
abilities. You are now in a ſtate and ſtage of life, 
proper to improve yourſelf, and may have this ad- 
vantage over me, that you can have the help of 
one, Who has lately travelled through the road you 
are to go; ſo that I hope, in return, to have your 
aſliſtance, as your underſtanding will be at the 
height, when mine, from the courſe of nature, 
will be on the decline. This I ſhould look vpon 
as a fort of triumph, of the molt flattering kind, 
namely, a conquelt over myſelf ; that is, my better 
part overcoming my worſe. Beſides, you have 
the advantage of a chaſte and religions education, 
which will the ſo ner enable you to reach the only 
end | have ever propoſed from my ſtudies, to make 
me rather a &-tter, than a wiſer man. Moral phi- 
loſophy may reform our manners, and fubdue our 
paſſions ; but ſlowly the one, and with a conſtant 
ſtruggle the other; while religion effects the firſt 
at once, and the latter with eaſe, by lubſtituting 
wore charming pleaſures in their ſtead. 


This 
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This is the moſt romantic place I ever faw : 
there are not two hundred yards of level ground 
in the whole countiy ; for it is compoled of an in- 
finite number of greea hills, lying ſo cloſe to each 
other, that it reſembles a codlin pye in a bowl. dich. 
So that the nurſe's ſtory of giants, of old, ſtep— 
ping from one hill to another, round the country, 
would not appear an improbable tale here. luis 
much the ſame way at Hermitage too, and, in 
general, through all thoſe parts of this country, 1 
have yet ſeen, 

I hope you are reading Brown upon the Charac- 
teriſtics, and writing notes upon it: J am ſure you 
are, becauſe n it. I ſhould be glad to have 
your opinion vpon the definition of virtue, given 
in the laſt lines of the third ſection of the ſecond 
eſſay, upon the moral obligations of man to virtue. 
I give you fair play, by telling you that I think this 
definition faiſe and imperfett ; and only alk you, 
how it is ſo. Read the firſt, ſecond, and third 
ſections carefully, before you give your opinion; 
not that you 1 diſcov er the error from them, but 
they will help you to judge the better, 

This is a ſevere trial of my dear pupil; for, ! 
own, when firſt I read the book, I was fully fatis- 
tic with the definition: and, to give you ſome 
help in this matter, 1 agree that he has ſhewn the 
impericc TTion of the otl;er three definitions of vir- 
tue; but yet I lay, he has given a more imperfett 
and dangerous one himſelf. 


Adieu my Life 
HENRY 
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LETTER CCLXX. 


JN the diſagreeable and embarraſſed ſituation I 

am at preſent, I know nothing could tempt me 
to write, but the fear of your thinking I poorly 
declined the-talſk you have aſſigned me, without 
being ingenuous enough to confeſs myſelf unequal 
to it. I had gone through the whole eſſay on the 
obligations of man to virtue, before I received your 
letter; and had remarked the definition you men- 
tion, to be as in perfect as any of thoſe, he terms 
ſo: for which reaſon, I had contented myſelf with 
thinking that virtue is not to be defined ; and had 
taken up ſo much of Dr. Clarke's opinion, as to 
believe, that though, like the certainty of an Al- 
mighty Being, it cannot be reduced to terms, or 
fully proved and explained by words, yet is it ſelf— 
evident to every rational creature. Brown fays, 
virtue conſiſts ** in the conformity of our aſfections 
« with the public good, and the voluntary pro- 
« duction of the greateſt happineſs.” If, by the 
public, he means all human kind, he might have 
explained it by wntv-r/a! benevolence ; which is fo far 
from excluding the natural or moral ties, that it 
certainly ſtrengthens them. 


Friends, parents, neighbours firſt it will embrace, 
Ats country next, —and next all human race.” 


But, if he confines his idea of the public to a par- 
ticular nation or people, he donbtleſs makes virtue 
of a variable and indetermin:ite nature; and, at 
once, de'troys his own ſyſtem, and its exiſtence : 
for, though the love of our count: y is certainly a 
very noble and proper principle; yet, as the in- 
tereſts of every nation and people vary, What may 
be virtuous with regard to the advantages of one, 
may be highly criminal, by becoming pO 
0 
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to another. This therefore, cannot be the true cri— 
terion of virtue: its een muſt be uniform, ia— 
dependent of time or place as it is itſelf the ſame 
in the vale of Sancone, or the palace of Ver- 
ſailles. 

am ſtill more diſpleaſed at the latter part of 
his definition, “ the voluntary prod, om of the 
„ greateſt happineſs.” As this may be underſtood, 
poorly confining virtue to the particular ſtations of 
aflocnce or power. I cannot thiak this was the 
author's meaning; yet, as it may be wreſtecd to 
this point, I think it is 430 7 eroufly exprelled ; for 
it may tend to ditcourage the exerciſe of virtue in 
thoſe, who have it not in their power to do great 
or generovs actions. 

| have now given my dear preceptor the higheſt 
proof of my obedience to his commands; and, 3 
we are told in ſcripture, that “ obedience is better 
than iacrifice,” I hope he wil! accept the will for 
the deed. Believe me, my deareſt life, I have 
never. been ſo much hurt at the conſciouſneſs of 
my own weaknels, as at this moment. I know | 
have expoſed it; but | know have an indulgent 

maſter, who will forgive and jaſtruétt me. From 
the firſt of our correſpondence, | have ever de- 
clined wiiting, though I was vain encugh of my 
capacity in that way before; but the pertection ot 
your letters has ſhewn me my infufficiercy in ſuch 
a glaring light, that i never {it down to antwer a 
letter of yours, without bluthing. You ſay, | 
am now © at an ace, an] in a ſtate of life, to admit 
« improvement My .age is doubtleſs on your 
fe, but my ſituation muc 85 againſt you. The 
quicknels of my apprehenſion, which is, or ſhould 
be my beſt help to ſtudy, is turned to melancholy 
proſpetts, and my attention to any thing I read. 
continually interrupted, as I never am one moment 
alcue. 

L am 


* 
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I am aſhamed to ſend this letter. I would not 
et it go, but for fear you ſhould think me lazy. 
Adieu, Lite, Love, adieu! 


FRANCES 


LETTER CCLASE: 
My dear pet, 


V O U cannot imagine what pleaſure your ci 
upon Brown gives me. Your ſentiments ate 
extremely clever and juſt, and would become a 
preater adept in philoſophy, than you are; but are 
[rally ſurprizing for a young woman upon fo abs 
rute a ſubject. I am pleaſed to find, that yorr 
remarks have taken a different turn from mine, 
though we both agree in the ſame opinion; and 
am glad 1 did not ſee your's, before I wrote my 
own, leſt I Mould have reſted there, and thought 
that no farther criticiſm was neceſſary upon the 

ſubject, | 
Indeed, my dear, I intreat you to exert your 
talents a little oftener in this way; for you may be 
aſſured, that, if I did not think you equal to the 
talk, I would not recommend it to you. Your 
ort and impartial character is this: you have a 
ve1y good natural underſtanding, a lively fancy, a 
quick apprehenſion, and an eaſy expreſſion. Your 
judgment is rather delicate than ſtrong, and may 
be better ſtiled a refined taſte tha? a logical reaſon. 
In ſhort, you need no farther helps from nature; 
and all the aſſiſtance you want from art, is to be 
directed to a courſe of reading, proper to furniſh 
vou with ſubjects fit for your reflection; and a let- 
tered converſe, to excerciſe your mind, till it * 
that 
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that health and vigour, which it is originally ca- 
pable of, | 


Adicu, my life ! 


REMARKS upon Brown's definition of Vir Tue, 
in his Eſſay upon the CHARACTERIS11CKS, 


Vn UE is the voluntary production of 
the greateſt happineſs.” Sce the laſt line 
of Section third. | 

This definition I look upon to be more imper- 
fect, and of a more dangerous tendency, than any 
of the three preciſions he has fo ingeniouſly proved 
the inſufficiency of. According to Mr. Brown's 
preciſion, a man may dilinherit his children to en- 
dow an hoſpital, All Europe might have been in- 
voived in a war, if a certain neighbouring prince 
had not an heir. But would it therefore have be- 
come the confeſſor to have got the princeſs with 
chi'd ? this definition gives latitude to a dangerous 
principle in an old Latin ſentence; cum vitia pro- 
ent, peccat gui rife facit: In ſhort, I think that 
Mr. Brown, both here, and in his oblig itions of 
man to virtue, argues more like a p-/:tician than a 
divine; regarding the end, without reſpecting the 
means. 

But there are actions which all men agree about 
to be ſins, which the ſchool divinity ſtiles ſpecifict, 
and St. Aultia ſays, W. I p o5thita ſunt quis malt, 
i, e. in /e, mala. The ſciipture forbids us to do 
evil, even though go ſhould come of it: now if 
the production ot happincls conſtitutes the nature of 
virtue, how can that action be deemed bid, which 
tends to gozd? This text then might make one 
ſuſpect, at leaſt, that there was ſuch a thing as 
irrelat ve vice, that changed not its nature upon 
becoming a ative virtue, I think it a dangerous 

pit ion, 
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opinion, that virtue is not a realty, but a name: I 
am perſuaded that we have an original idea of 
moral truth and beauty, transfuſed into the ſoul by 
our Great Creator ; which to diſtinguiſh from the 
natural perceptions we have of harmony in muſic, 
or proportion in matter, may be ſtiled by the name 
of conſcience, It is a ſenſation we are affected 
with, previous to ail reaſoning wich regard to our 
own happineſs, or that of others. It is an impreſ- 
ſion originally framed in our minds, which like the 
appetites of the body, we icel ourſelves moved by, 
without regard to the euds for which they were 
ordained, In truth, the firſt is a divine impulſe, 
as the latter is a natural motive, but neither of 
them a philoſophic deduction, 

All men, it is faid, we hot ſenſible of this mo- 
ral perception in themſclves ; let us ſay then, that 
thoſe who are bleit with it, are affected not by 
what Shaftſbury tiles tate, but by what th- di- 
vines better term gr ac:, 

I am ſure that Mr. Brown does not mean to ſay, 
that there is not really fuch a thing as abſtract 
virtue, tho' he would unkindly deſtroy that plea- 
ling opinion, ſo flattering to the digaity of human 
nature, and fo inducive to its ethicks, that we 
have an original ſenſe of it. | 

If then there is ſuch a thiog as abſtract virtue in 
the great exemplar, is it not more agreeable to our 
notions of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, that 
he (ſhould imbue our ſouls with a natural tincture 
of this charming idea, than that he ſhould leave 
it to be groped out through the puzzled labyrinths 
of human reaſon, or hazard its foundation upon 
the various and contradictory ſyſtems of bungling 
politicians ? 

| agree indeed, that refletion may be neceſſary 
to direct its operation, but not to create its na- 


ture; and that reaſoning may form relative, but 
| not 
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not abſalute virtue; as arithmetick may multiply or 
divide figures, but can neither make or alter the 
nature of number, 
If it be objected that I have given no explicit 
definition of virtue, as the calling it an idea iseno 
preciſion, I anſwer, that as it is of the eſlence of 
God, no terms can adequately expreſs it: It is 1 
certain effatus diving, or inward working of the 
ſpirit, which we may feel. without being able 
deſcribe; for it is, as | f.id before, an node; 
not a reflection, for reaſon, if left to itfelf;, as in 
ſome inſtenges given above, with regard to the 
grea'er publick good, would often betray us into 
vice or miſtake, if we had not a certain conſciouf. 
neſs, or or: gina! | idea to guide on fires by, 
Brown teils us, that virtue is the 20 wrtary pro- 
duct an 2 the pre t hittir 79 but when we ſk 
him what ſhail dire us to that amiable end, he 
is filent; Then Ciark tells us, that reaſon nin e 
our guide; when leaquite waat is reaſon ? Wool- 
aſton cries truth; and when I aſk for a definition 
of truth, Shaftſbury refers me to idea; which idea 
T attribute to a ſuperior ſpirit, or emanation of 
the divine light or grace, which imprelles a con- 
viction upon our conſciences, of certain moral 
truths and ob igations which are previous to, and 
independent on human reaſon or reflection, and 
therefore permanent, and fixed in their own na— 
ture. | 
Now I do not mean, by any thing I have ſaid, 
either to ſuperſede the uſe of reaſon to guide our 
actions, or the necethty of revelation to influence 
them: but thus I argue, that if the exerciſe of 
moral virtue be our higheſt and pureſt pleaſure 
here, and that this pleaſure proceeds not from the 
great and glorious idea of abſolute, ſpecifick, 55“ 
relative excellence, but merely from a regard to 
publick or P! rate happineſe, here or hereafter ; 
what 
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what enjoyment can we have in this contemplation, 
which we mult ſuppoſe to be the bliſs of angels, 
when the opportunity of exerciſing this virtue, and 
its relation to all happincis ſhall be fina'ly 5+ an 
ead? The joys of the next world we ar» to fup- 
pole, confiit in the intuition of the divine pre- 
ſence, in the contemplation of ute beauty, 
harmony and truth, abſtract and iry-/ rw In this 
world then, we are, not only {© purchaſe the re- 
ward, but to prepare dourtewe ſor the enjoyment 


of it; and without iuch an 6 inal 1 reiativ, ſenſe, 


we thould be unbleſt in any Wald but a Mahometan 
one. 

Ariſtotle ſays, that virtue hath no reaſon, by 
66 which, he means that it is indeed prior to all rea- 
„ fon; yet it may be ſaid to have it, becauſe it 
& hearkens to it, and is, in reſpect of the reaſon- 
« able part, as a ſon is in reſpe of his father, 
% who is governed by his inſtructions“ “ M. 
Paſchal, ſeems to be at a loſs for a certain defini- 
nition of virtue: he ſays the port is a guide for 
mariners, but what ſhall direct us to the haven of 
virtue? upon which M. Voltaire. whom I take to 
be both a ſuperficial writer, and a ſight philolo- 
pher, anſwers him, ex'/emtore, Do as you wou! 


„ be done by.” According to which rule, you 


ſhould reſcue a thief from the gallows, becauſe you 
would be glad that any one ſhould do the fame 
for you, in like circumſtances. Here Paſchal ſeems 
rather to be in ſearch of the erampie than the rule, 
for though the haven is the end your voyage aims 
at, yet it is not that which directs your courſe : 
but he has unawares mide a veiy apt alluſion to 
the proper ſtate of this queſtion, for virtue, like 
the loaditone, is a power in the hands of our Cre- 
ator, as yet inexplicable by human reaſon, 


* Gaſſendi. 


Anne 
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Here a letter is miſſing. 
LETTER CCLXXIL. 


AS my dear Harry knows the uneaſineſs which 

his ſilence gives me, I cannot help ſaying it is 
more than unkind, it is abſolutely cruel, to neg- 
lect writing. There was a report laſt weck, that 
you died ſuddenly. I heard it laſt Friday; and my 
not receiving a letter from you that day, almoſt 
diſtracted me. Though your letters are the moſt 
ſenſible and elegant pleaſure | can receive in your 
abſence, yet is my affection ſo much ſtronger than 
my underſtanding, that I would willingly give up 
the entertainment they afford me, to be certain of 
a ſingle line by cvery poſt, which ſhould barely 
tell me you are well. I know it is a weakneſs to 
expect ſuch punctuality; but it is the natural ef- 
fect of a greater, the having ſo entirely given up 
my heart, as to rendet my happineſs wholly dc- 
pendent on another; a truſt, for which (contrary 
to the general opinion) you can, with eaſe, give me 


ſufficient ſecurity. 
I received your two letters of the former poſts; 


and think it is really ſomething extraordinary, that 


a perfon, who was bred and has lived Jike you, 
ſhould, at your time of life, immerſed in buſineſs, 
and involved in diſagreeable circumſtances, with- 
out any outward call, or viſible help, become ſo 
great a proficient in the {ricnce, which to the ge- 
nerality of the world appears fo tedious and ab- 
ſtruſe, as to deter them from being at all acquainted 
with it; and in which many learned (and from 
thence called wiſc) men have paſſed their lives, 
without cither making them'clves, or the world, 
one whit the better for it. In ſhort, 1 look upon 


it as a particular maik of the Almighty's goodness. 
that 
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that has been pleaſed to give you a turn of mind, 
which muſt render you ſuperior to the common 
accidents of life ; and that he has thought proper 
to make you an iaſtance, among the few, that nei- 
ther riches, power, nor honours are neceſſary to 
conſtitute the real happineſs of a rational being; 


ſince, with a taſte and reliſh for them all, yet un- 
polſeſſing any of them, your ſtate is infinitely pre- 
ferable to thoſe, who, in the full enjoyment of 
; them all, are unbleſt with true religion and philo- 
: ſophy. 

˖ May my ſweet love long taſte thoſe bleſſings 
. which virtue can alone beſtow! and may it, both 
; in this world and the next, be to him an addition 
of his bliſs, that he has made me better, wiſer, 
t and, of courſe, happier! 

Adieu, my heart's, my ſoul's dear Harry! 
) 

HIATUS. 

LETTER CCLXXIL. 


vob tell me that your picture is improved in- 

to your own likeneſs at laſt; then take it 
home immediately, leſt the painter ſhould attempt 
to cheat me with a Helen of Grilo's. 

Poetry and painting, they fay, are ſiſſer arts; 
but Huſſey has ſo raiſed my jealouſy by his ſuc- 
ceſs, that I ſhall endeavour to make them rivals 
t00, - 


Character of FanNr. 


Vith all of wit that nature can beſtow, 
Aud more of ſenſe, than ev'n her ſenſe can know: 
Her heart a mine, by modeſty conceal'd, 
Uataught to glow, till love the gem reveal d: 


With 


| 
® 


ſind from this author, that when ſuch a manner 
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With tenderneſs, and converſe ſweet, to prove 


At once the joys and calm delights of love: 


Her fancy lively, and her judgment true; 

Perfect in nature, and in morals too: 

Her air coquettiſh, but her mind a prude ; 

Her body wanton, but her ſoul not lewd : 

Rivals by turns, her mind and perſon charms, 
Allays the lover, and the huſband warms : 

Who pleas'd at firſt, and yet at laſt pleas'd more; 
My future hope, and yet my preſent ſtore. 
Theſe are thy worth; not dow'r told down in gold, 
Too dearly purchas d for thy merit ſold. 

Thy virtues, not my art, theſe numbers frame, 
Oh ! more my inſpiration than my theme ! * 


HENRY 


Fantus eras vates, tanta eſt Lucretia, An ipſum 
Hoc ille dederas ; an de lit alla tibi? 
Frac. Eric, Jur. Scal. 


— —— 


ATATUS. 


LETTER CCLXXIV, 


My dear FAN NY, 


* OU deſired to hear from me on Friday; but 
thoſe, who love, are fond of works of ſupe— 
rerogation. 
| am reading one of the books I brought away 
from you, initled Manners, and am well pleaſed 
with it, I remember the reaſon of my throwing it 
aſide, when | bought it for you, was, upon Jook- 
ing a little iato it, 1 obſerved the author had allud- 
ed to a great number of private charaCters, to il 
luſtrate general theorems ; and as | had ſometimes 
met with many infipid moral novels of that kind, 
I conceived a prejudice againſt the book: but | 
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iz managed with wit and addreſs, it gives a certain 


vivacity to this kind of writing, and ſtrengthens 
the ſtile, by adding action to reaſon. 

What incited my inclination to read this book, 
was a paragraph in the public papers, that it had 


given great offence in France, where it was written, 


and that there was likely to be a proſecution again(t 
the author; and, as far as I have gone, I find it has 
2 merit in it very apt to give offence to prieſts aud 
bigots. The writer is, I think, a man of ſenſe, 
learning, parts, and unprejudiced refletion. I am, 
therefore, highly pleaſed to find he is of the fame 
opinion with me, of an innate idea of irrelative 
virtue; Which is a ſentiment I am ſo charmed with, 
that I am fond of laying hold on every occaſion -of 
diſcourſing about it. So I ſhall here take a Night 
at it again. | 

We have, from the mere bounty of nature, a 
ſmell for flavours, a taſte for ſavours, a ſight for 
Immetry, an hearing for ſounds, and a feeling for 
more ſenſual gratifications. Shall then the good - 
neſs, nay the juſtice of God, leave us void of as 
immediate a ſenſation of virtue, which is a thing of 
ſo much higher conſequence, both to ourſelves and 
others, and both with regard to this life and the 
next? Shall I ſay, the bounty of God be greater 
than his juſtice? Shall our inſtinct faculties be go- 
rerned by a divine impulſe, and ſhall our moral 
powers be left without a guide? for human reaſon 
is inſufficient to form the rule, though it's proper 
province is to be exerciſed, and converſant about it. 

But the ſenſes are only the organs to convey ideas 
to the mind; it is the ſoul, which perceives. Brutes 
then have a ſoul: they have alſo a ſpirit, it you 
vive me leave to make a diſtinction here; for mat- 
ter, of itſelf, is inactive. There are ſo many in- 
ſtinces in brutes of what we partially ſtile mimic 
reaſon, that mankind has no great cauſe to be vain 

Vor. II, K upon 
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upon the ſole prerogative of this excellence; ſinee 
all we can claim is but & higher degree of this 
boaſted ſuperiority. 

But we are taught to believe that God formed 
man after his own image : this favour ſurely was 
not ſhewn in his human figure, which Diogenes 
humourouſly ridiculed, by plucking a gooſe, and 
leading it through the ſtreets of Athens, crying, 
« Behold Plato's man!“ which that philoſopher 
had defined to be a two-legged animal without 
feathers*®. Nor can this glorious characteriſtic be 
preſumed from any one quality, which. brutes have 
in any degree or analogy with us. What then is 
this great diſtinction, upon which we do, and 
ought ſo juſtly to value ourſelves, but a certain, in- 
nate, moral ſenſe, which, as the ſerpent expreſſes 
it, „makes us as Gods, knowing good from evil!“ 

Brutes are capable of virtue, according -to the 
common ſenſe of it; for many of their actions de- 
monſtrate love, gratitude, and benevolence : and 
though, when the ſpanie] beats the field for our 
ſport or food, he may be conſidered as acting merely 
for his own pleaſure; this is no more than ſome 
moraliſts have charged upon human virtue, which 
they have reſolved into a ſelf· ſatisfaction. In ſhort, 
it is an innate, morel idea, which makes us „ee 
of virtue; while.reaſon and free will only make us 


capable ot it. 
As ſoon as I have read this book, I will ſend i: 


up to you. 


Adieu, my faireſt Idea! 


Animal bipes, et implume. 4 
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LETTER CCLXAXV. 


My dear Fanny, 


WOULD not tell you any thing of the matter, 

"till it was over; but I left town with a ſore 
throat, which increaſed very faſt upon me, laſt 
night; but I am this morning, thank God, as well 
as ever, and am juſt ſetting out for your own 
Maidenhall. 

| have gone a good way in manners; and, upon 
a farther view of that author, [ begin to find the 


{ame fault with him, which I did at firſt. His cha- 


racters are too frequently introduced, are tedious, 
and ill drawn, and many of them not at all to the 
purpoſe. However, there are here and there, cer- 
tain traits of. genius, which, upon the whole, make 
the work appear to have box written by two diffe- 
rent perſons ; or rather, I have taken it into my 
head, that it was wrote by a woman, who had, for 
ſome time, converſed freely with ſenſible men. 
The author, authors, or compiler of this book 
ſpeak very rationally againſt the doctrine of eternal 
miſery ; which is a matter, I think, I have in 2 
of my letters, given my opinion upon; and is 
ſubject I am ſo fond of, that I ſhall venture to ak 
the ſentiments, which at preſent occur to me on 
that head, without waiting to recolle& whether ! 


have ſaid the ſame things to you before or no, or 


whether any one elſe has ſaid them before me. 

The doQtrine of eternal miſery eſtabliſhes the 
empire of the devil; for twenty men mutt b- 
damned, for one that can be ſaved, upon the or- 
thodox chriſtian ſcheme; and the medi has ſut- 
tered in vain. 

Suppoſe, during the millennium of the juſt, there 
ſhould be a millennium of the unjuſt don't you 
think a thouſand years ſuiferings may make ſuffi - 
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Cent atonement to divine juſtice? And I think the 
popiſh doctrine of purgatory only abſurd in the 
Opinion, that any merits of the living can avail the 
dead there. However. this wild notion may be 
conſidered as a pieus F aud to be of ſervice in reli. 
gion, as it multiplies our inducements to devotion 
— As for example; if J thought my dear Fanny 
was receiving many ſtripes there for her croſſneſs 
to me, no Anchorite ever led ſuch an exemplary 
life, as I ſhould, to reſcue my own ſpoiled Pet. 

Infinite juſtice, they ſay, requires infinite ſatis— 
{attion. Perhaps this is only a quibble upon words; 
but, to take it their own way, has not the media- 
tor's ſufferings alrcady given this infinite ſatisfac- 
tion? and muſt every miſcrable wretch, who dies 
in fin, become an additional victim to infinite juſ- 
tice? In thort, this ſhocking doctrine ſeems rather 
to be a piece of prieſt's rage, than divine wrath; 
and is ſuch a blaſphemous opinion of the Godhead, 
as exceeds almoſt any of thoſe lay crimes, they 
anathematize ſo vehemently and preſumptnouſly at 
the ſame time; and are not aware that they reduce 
God to a kind of fate, while, by extending his 
juſtice, they limit his mercy, and ſo peremptorily 
deſtroy the power of free will in the exerciſe of 
his attributes. But I cannot Jet this ſufinite ſatis- 
faction paſs by ſo quietly, without ſhewing that it 
proves nothing, by proving too much ; for infinite 
ſatisfaction mult be infinite every way, in degree 2s 
well as duration; then this deſtroys the equitad!: 
rule of proportionable puniſhments; for the leail 
crime requires ſatisfaction, infinite ſatisfaction. infi- 
nite in degree, and infinite in duration —ſo that 2 
man muſt be made a God, before he can be reu- 
dered capable of giving ſuch zf te jatisfaction. 

[ have not done with this ſubica, and ſhall te- 
ſame it in my next; for the poſt is juſt going out. 


Adieu, my own Fanny! Read and write my charm- 
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ing pupil, while I endeavour to reflect that light 
back again upon you, which you firſt inſpired me 
with. 


* 
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My dear Faxwxr,.- 


AM juſt come home. My uncle is as u{ual ; or, 
as ſome man conſtrued Queen Aane's motto, 
ſemper eadem, worie aud worle. 

Every thing here in a backward and neglected 
way—Why do not you come down, and ſet mat- 
ters to rights? I hope in God I hall not be long. 
the only ſlave in your affairs. I have many things 
to take care of; and there is but one perſon, I 
can, or ſhould chuſe to confide in, and her help I 
am deprived of. O my foul, keep ſted ly to your 
philoſophy ! for my old friend Providence will not 
forſake you. | 

I have finiſhed manners, and ſtill think of that 
book, as I did in my laſt ; and could point ont fc- 
veral paſſages, to ſhew that it is rather a collec- 
tion, than an original work. I do not mean from 
his general reaſoning; which, if right, cannot 
avoid being the ſame with others, who, have wrote 
jaſtly upon the ſame ſubject; but what I would in- 
ſtance, are particular turns of thought and expreſ- 
lion, which I have met with before. There is one 
among them taken from Monteſquieu's Perſian Let - 
ters: That it appears more reaſonable, the mi- 
* nority, inſtead of the majority, ſhould deter- 
mine a queſtion; for ten men think wrong, for 
* one who judges right.” The only difference be- 
tween this whim in the Lettres Perſanes, and this 
book, is, that Monteſquieu only threw out this 
ſentiment as a ſtroke of fancy; but our moraliſt 
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ſcems to advance it as a grave argument, and ſup- 
ports it by a text from Exodus, difingenuoully 
quoted, His words are, that the Jewiſh legiſlator 
®lviſes us “ not to pals our judgment according to 
** the opinion of the greater number ;” which 
words do certainly ſupport his ridiculous argument: 
but obſerve the literal words of the text, and you 
will ſee how unfairly he deals with it. Thou 
« ſhalt not follow a multitude, 72 ds evil; neither 
«* ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe, to decline after 
« many, te wre/! judgment. Exod, xxil. 2. 


Adieu! 
HENRY, 


— 


LETTER CCLXXVII. 


] HAVE but juſt time to tell my ſweet love that [ 


have ſpent the greateſt part of this day with my 
fear lady. She came to town on Sunday right, and 
lent to me yelterday. Indeed ſhe is a charming 
woman. 

I am ſorry for your uncle's diſorder, but am 
afraid he is incurable. I am ſure I need not ſay 
how earneſtly I wiſh to ſhare and alleviate your 
every diſtreſs and fatigue : but, tho' | am, at pre- 
ſent, denied that happineſs, I will rely on that 
Providence, who can, and will, ia his good time, 
remove every obſtacle, that prevents my leſſening 
your inquietudes, by taking that ſhare in them, 
which is immediately my right; and which I would 
not part with, nor exchange, for any title, that 
could put me into the poſſeſſion of power, wealth 
and honours. | 

I could ſay more, much more upon this ſubject, 
but hear the tinkling of the poſt man's bell ; there- 
tore muſt conclude truly aud affectionately your's, 


FRANCES. 
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LETTER CCLXXVIII. 


Dear FANNV, 


TFORGOT to mention to you, in my laſt, ano- 
ther remarkable paſſage in our moral Plagiariſt; 
wen Pope's much-admired ſimile of a ſtone throwu 

into a ſtanding lake, verbatim, except the rhyme, 
But let us have done with him, for he inter- 
rupted me Jaſt poſt in the proſecution of my argu- 
ment upon eternal miſery; and how, or how far, 
| reaſoned upon that ſubject, I do not recollect at 
preſent ; for | have been deep involved in affairs of 
this world, ſince 1 came home: but I ſhall proceed 
as thoughts now occur, without regard to order ; 
as you know I take the liberty with you of making 

my letters a ſort of common-place book. 

am not ignorant that the Scriptures are full of 
penal threats; but I do not remember that they 
are denounced to all eternity : nay I think the con- 
trary is implied in a text, which the popiſh clergy 
quote for purgatory ; * there to remain, till thou 
{+ haſt paid the uttermoſt farthing.” It is an al- 
luſion made to the ſtate of a debtor. I am afraid 
that even eternal happineſs is not fully promiſed in 
the Scriptures, which ſurely is a more reaſonable 
faith than the other ; and that this glorious hope is 
rather a moral preſumption than a d:vine Revelation, 
Our principal arguments upon this head are drawn 
from the perfect goodneſs of God, the analogy run- 
ning through all his works, the natural frame of 
the human ſoul, it's frequent ſatiety of all worldly 
enjoyments, it's earneſt longings after ſome ſupreme, 
elevated, and complete bliſs, and a certain natural 
ſympathy, the virtuous and religious mind feels to 
be again allied to ſome more excellent nature, which 
it ſeems to have, as it were, a ſenſe of being lately 
leparated from, I think it may be rationally in- 
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ferred from all this, that, to ſatisfy the natur! 
frame of ſuch a foul, it's bliſs muſt be eternal; for 
pl-aſures not made to cloy, can give no ſatiety, 
Now extend, rather ſay /:z::t, our heavenly bliſs to 

he millionth power, of a willionth myriad of years, 
which 4 is almoſt infinitely beyond the art of num— 
bers to enumerate ;z yet cven the immediate bliſs of 
the ſublimed ipirit wou!d be, from chat reflection, 
rendered imperfect; as, the higher our happineſs 
in polſcMan, the more ſenſibly are we affected at 
even the moſt remote thought of parting with it, 
And I ſhould prefer my ſlate, even in this vile 
world, fatiated with frail, mortal joys, and op- 
preſſed with life-long cares, but preſuming upon 
the great hope of. a glorious immortality, to the 
molt ſublime pleaſures of the next, limited in proſ- 
rect, even one thought ſhort of eternity. Shall 
we Jofe our carneſt reliſh, our virtueus Jonging 


after immortality, in a ſtate of certain bliſs, which. 


operates ſo emphatically in our ſouls, even while the 
vices of the body, and the corruption of the heart, 
occalion that thought to be atrended with a dread. 
of what eternity we may be doomed to ? or may 
the ſoul, in perfect bliſs, have one defire ungrati- 
fied ? Ja ſhort, to bring this heart-tranſporting, 
metaphyſic- ioſpiring ſubject as near to demonſtra- 
tion as poſſible, let me preſume to argue thus: if 

< fouls of men are not immortal, God has granted 
us 1 5 happinels, than we are naturally made ca- 
pable of, which is contrary to our notion of God, 
*« with whom is fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure for 
„ evermore.” 

Thus man has a natural prx-ſentiment of future 
bliſs, and a rational deduction of it's eternity; but 
ne has neither the one or the other with regard to 
future miſery, or it's cternity. The only dread, 
which appears to me natural to the mind of man, 
that very ſhocking one of annihilation, 
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W hat I mean is, that man has not any natural 
forebodings of future miſery, tho' his reaſon may 
draw ſome inference about it: but then this reaſon 
can never conclude for eternal puniſhments. So 
that this doCtrine reſts merely upon what revelation 
is made about it; which as I hinted before, does 
not denounce them eternal, at leaſt the miſery. 

Nay I think farther, that, tho' rewards may be 
agreeable to divine juſtice, puniſhments are not. If 
| remember right, I ſaid ſomething upon this ſub- 
jet to you in a “ former letter, by alluding to hu- 
man laws; ſo ſhall inſiſt on it no farther here: but, 
to take away all cavil from this paradox, and to 
treat the ſubject more equally, I ſhall deny that 
either rewards or puniſhments, tho' allowed in the 
moral ſenſe, are .agreeable to divine goodneſs or 
juſtice, in the legiſlative ſenſe. 

| would not hazard this ſubject, ſo unfiniſhed, - 
to any hands but your's, as I am obliged to break 
off in a very dangerous criſis; but the night is far 
ſpent, and next poſt ſhall be employed to extract 
the poiſon. | 

Adieu, thou ſole partner of my heart, and only 
conlidante of all it's ſentiments 1} 


HENRY. 
* Letter CLXXVII. 
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LETTER CCLXXIX. 
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10 remember the plagiary you mention: and 

indeed it is the only paſſage I can recolle& of 
the whole book. I beg you'll ſend it me by the 
firſt opportunity. 

The remaining part of your letter is upon fo 
rery high, and nice a ſubje&,* that your ſaying yon 
have not done with it, is not perhaps, my only 
tealon for not beginning with it, I confeſs myſelt 
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ſo great a coward, that, tho' I have many doubt; 
with regard to particular points of faith, and 
ſcriptural tenets, I chuſe to continue in a ſtate of 
uncertainty, rather than expoſe thoſe ſcruples, ei- 
ther to my own, or any other perſon's reaſon : tho 
nothing pleaſes me better than meeting with the 
ſentiments of others, upon thoſe matters, which 
my weak mind is not able to reconcile to itſelf, 
For this reaſon, tho' I make no return to your ſen- 
timents on religious, or philoſophical ſubjects, ! 
muſt beg you will take it for granted, that I am 
both improv'd, and delighted with them : and, 
when | ceaſe to be either, I will confeſs my igno- 
rance, and honeſtly tell you ſo. | 

I have been in a continual hurry fince I ſaw you: 
T have not had time either to read or wiite ; don't 
ſcold, and I'll mend direaly. 

I hear that Bolingbroke has wrote a treatiſe in 
defence of ſuicide; and revis'd a book of Dr. 
Middleton's, intitled, The Ingficacy of Prayer, 1 
an immutable Being. Theſe we may, I think, from 
their very titles, apprehend to be works of evil 


tendeacy, and ſuch as may do vaſt miſchief in the WE «: 
world; particularly as fuicide is the national vice of ! 
our gloomy countrymen. But let any one, who I b 
reads the treatiſe, look back on the circumſtances Ml 
of the author's life, and they will, at once, con- o 
vince us of the inſincerity he muſt have uſcd on WM d 
this ſubject; as there have been few perſons, wio IF 2: 
had greater temptations to illuſtrate ſuch arguments p 


by example. Conſider him fallen from the highe!! 
grandeur, (except a throne) in one inſtant deprived / 
of power, wealth, and honours ; doom'd to banith- WO ti 
ment ; his foes triumphant; Lis friends diſcarded, 
his character calumniated, and his body ſuffering MW d 
under an irremediable diſorder ! then tell me what FF ti 
p exented his ſceking refuge in the arms of death, n 
it he thought ſuicide no crime; or did not feat | 
6 ruſhing 
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ruſhing into the preſence of his judge, in the ac- 
tua! infringement of his laws? 

Adieu, thou dear guide, and pattern of my 
life |! from whom I derive my little goodneſs, and 
great happineſs. Adieu, my heart's dear Harry! 


FRANCES, 


— 
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[T HINK then, with ſome ſenſible divines, that 
rewards and pumſhments are not beſtowed or in- 
flited upon our actions, good or bad; but that 
h1prineſs or miſery is the pre-ordained conſequence 
of virtue or vice; and that, as natural virtue or 
rice, as temperance and exerciſe, or intemperance 
and inactivity, produce health or diſeaſe in this 
world, ſo moral virtue or vice as eſſentially are at- 
tended with happineſs or miſery in the next. 

Now, if our portions hereafter be general moral 
o9/equences, and not particular juſticiary adaptions, 
| can perceive no reaſon why the ſoul of man ſhould 
be, at any time, precluded from redeeming itſelf 
dy a thorough contrition, and ſincere repentance z 
or that a halter or a quinſey ſhall be ſufficient to 
deprive it of bliſs, to all eternity: for a ſpirit, at 
any period of it's exiſtence, reclaimed to a full and 
perfect ſenſe, love, and adoration of the eſſence, 
truth, goodneſs, and power of God, muſt neceſ- 
ferily attract to itſelf that happineſs, which is en- 
tially allied to ſuch a Hate of mind. 

But ſome ſevere divines may here object, that a 
departed ſpirit can poſſibly have no merit in contri - 
tion or repentance, when temptation to fin is no 
more, and when the conſequential miſery is demon- 
ſtratively aſcertaincd, and ſeverely experienced. 
bh. 6 But 
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But the beginning of this letter may be referred to, 
where happineſs is (aid to be the conſequence not the 
reward of virtue. And, as we are taught to be. 
lieve that higher ſpirits than our's, have been 
plunged into the abyſs for fin, in the next world, 
why may we not hope that a poor human ſoul may 
be capable of emerging from thence, by righteouſ. 
neſs hereafter ? for ſurely religion is not limited, 
cither in place or time, to the narrow bounds and 
ſhort duration of this paltry globe; but extends 
itſelf thro' the whole univerſe of intelligence, and 
ſhall continue to all eternity. | 

I look upon this lite to be a ſtate of trial, and 
the next to be a ſtate of purgation, from which, 
perhaps, the moſt perfect man may not be exemp: : 
for vengeance is not of the eſſence of God; but 
his nature is ſo pure, that no ſpirit may approach 
the throne of his Grace, obicured by itain or ble- 
miſh; and a ſtate of thorough purgation, that is, 
of ſincere repentance, without temptation to fin, 
is neceſſary to prepare us tor the bliſs of angels. 
So that 1 look upon the devii's empire to be of this 
world only, and not emended to the next; for here 
Le may tempt, but there he cannot. 

[ thiak, then, that a foui' purged from fin, by 
any method, is a proper object of the divine fa— 
vour. Whom the Lord loveth, he chaſteneth.“ 
Can chaſtilement then be deemed the effect of ha- 
tred, in the Lord, who hateth nothing, which 
« he has made? And does not a father cordially 
love a ſon, whom he has reclaimed by diſcipliue! 
Is not the penitence of a ſinner accepted of by 
God, tho' effected by pain, poverty, or other mil- 
tor tune in this life? 

In ſhort, if paniſhmcnts, or milcry, either jud:- 
clary or conſequential, be eternal, in any one in- 
ltance, the devil has tiumphed fo far; which is 
bluiphemy ; but, according to the ſeverity of ſome 
d;v. nes, 
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divines, there can be but a ſmall minority ſaved; 


which would look like a very poor compoſition for 


the Redeemer of mankind to make. 

If this doctrine may appear to ſet men too free 
from terror, to influence their conduct toward a 
virtuous life, I ſhall conſider this ſubject in that 
light, in another letter; and do aſſure you, my 
deareſt Ally, that I am as ſincerely attached to you, 
as if I thought my ſalvation depended upon it. 

Adieu! 
HENRY. 


— 
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8 INC E my laſt letter J have looked into the Bible, 
\ and find ſome paſſages, where eternal puniſh- 
ments are denounced : but then I find alſo ſeveral 
other places, where the words e/ernal and ev ria/itng 
are meant in a limited ſenſe, for a long and indefi- 
nite time. So that I think theſe texts do not pre- 
clude me from reaſoning upon this ſubject. 

[ own, the firſt thing which occurred to me, 
when [ met with ex preſſions in the Scripture, that 
icemed to ſhock my reaſon, and my idea of God, 
was, to ſuppoſe them only threats in terrorem ; but 
then this alarmed me about the conſequence, which 
ſuch a ſurmiſe might draw after it, with regard to 
the promiſes mentioned in the ſame Scripture. 
However, upon recollection, I did not think this 
inference ſhould logically follow; for a promiſe is 
1 contract, the virtuous man a purchaſer, and juſ- 


| tice exacts the obligation: but the caſe is quite 


different with regard to threats. A Lord may ſay 
to his Steward, „ *Tend well this farm *till my 
* return, and I will make thee an inheritance our 
ot it; but, if you ſuffer the ſoil to be over- 
grown with briars, I will cauſe thee to be _ 

% alive.” 
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de alive.” Now, though the Lord muſt fulfil his 
promiſe out of juſtice, he ſurely may forgive the 
penalty out of mercy. 

But I do not mean to inſiſt upon this argument; 
for, as the texts I hint at may be ſo interpreted as 
to agree with the reaſoning of my former letters, 
I ſhould be very tender of charging the leaſt dif- 
ingenuouſneſs upon the words of God; and, if 
they were expreſs and uncontrovertible in this or 
any other particular, agaiaſt my ſenſe or opinion, 
I would, as becomes me, ſubmit my reaſon to my 
faith. And indeed, though the diſtinction I have 
made between promiſes and threats, ſufficiently 
proves that juſtice or reaſon does not require the 
completion of denounced vengeance, yet certainly 
truth requires that every thing ſhall be, as it is 
affirmed. | 

In order to help us the better to frame a judg- 
ment upon this ſubject, let us take the matter as 
high as we can, by beginning at original ſin; and 
yet all the curſe, we hear, upon that occaſion, 
{ſeems to be temptation, labour, and death, (Ge- 
neſis iii. 15. and to the end.) That is, it may be 
apprehended, that the natural conſequence of the 
firſt parent's fin was the debaſing human nature to 
a ſtate of frailty, mechanics, and mortality ; which 
imperfect nature was, from thence, derived down 
to all their race: © For an evil tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit.” 

Our Redeemer afterwards, at a certein time, 
(though reſolved from the beginning) takes our 
nature upon him, (and is thence ſtiled our ſecond 
Adam) by which benevolent and godlike condeſcen- 
fion mankind was retrieved to their former dignity, 
ſofar as to be rendered capable of their former per- 
fection, perhaps greater; in which the whole 
myſtery of the incarnation ſeems to lie, not in the 


unaccountable doctrine of ſatisfying the divine juſ- 
uce; 
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tice ; which doftrine has perplexed the faith of 
many well diſpoſed chriſtians, and, perhaps, has 
prevented this religion from becoming as univerſal, 
as its other evidence, and moral perfection, ſeem 
to promiſe, - 

That mankind ſhould labour under guilt, for 
the fin of our parents, and that they ſhould be 
redeemed by the ſacrifice of God; the firſt not 
our crime, and the latter not our merit ; ſeems to 
be a ſcheme of Providence contrary to ſenſe or re- 
ligion : but that a race of beings proceeding from 
Adam, after his fall, ſhould conſequentially be of 
too corrupt a nature to be capable of perfect bliſs ; 
and that our Redeemer, becoming our ſecond pa- 
rent, a man every way, (ſin only excepted) ſhould 
thereby reſtore that purity to our nature, as may ren- 
der it capable of perfect happineſs, is, in my opinion, 
a doctrine agreeable to metaphyſical philoſophy, 
reconcileable to the nature of things, to the eternal 
laws of God; and likewiſe vindicates him from the 
charge of vengeance or partiality, as the whole 
conſequences ſeem to proceed from the original 
formation of things. 

From all which reaſoning, I ſhall venture to 
conclude againſt eternal puniſhments : for, in the 
firſt inſtance, at the fall, even temporary ones are 
not threatened in futuro; and, in the fecond in- 
ſtance, at man's redemption, if they became ſo 
then, how many wretched ſouls would be loſers 
by the bargain ! and Chriſt may be ſaid to have 
overcome death only, by his ſacrifice, but not to 
have conquered ſm, 

Theſe few thoughts occurring to me, when 1 
fat down to write, have obliged me to defer my 
promiſe in my laſt, *till the next poſt. 

| Adieu! 
HENRY, 


W 
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LETTER CccLXXXII. 


My dear Fax & Y, Kilkenny, 


1 AM now retired from the grand jury, to per- 

form a promiſe I have delayed for ſome polts, 
and think an aſſizes a proper time to diſcourſe 
about judgment to come. 

When I firſt entered upon this ſubject, I own I 
trembled, as Felix did, for fear of the conſequence 
of my doctrine ; therdfore 1 canvaſled the matter 
a good deal in my own mind, before | ventured to 
treat upon it even to you; though | was perfectly 


certain that the notion of eternal miſery could not 


add any thing to the ſtrength of your virtue, though 
it might, perhaps, take away ſomewhat of the 
merit of it. The reaſons, then, which ſuffered 
me to proceed, were thele. 

If I argued juſtly, which I endeavoured to do, 
I cannot apprehend any ill conſequence from my 
ſubject. Truth cannot. injure truth; and error is 
not neceſſaty to bring about the ends or deſigns ot 
Providence. 

[ do nat ſay that the propitiation of our Saviour 
was ſelf ſufficient to redeem us totally; but that it 
did not leave us in a worle ſtate under the goſpch 
than it found us under the law, (which, with re- 
gard to the many, it would have done, upon this 
doctrine ;) and only enabled us to work out our 


own ſalvation, but I do not think it has limited 


the time. 

I think that the ſevere divines endeavour to prove 
too much: for, as there is no proportional juſ- 
tice in eternal miſery, men may ſuſpect the whoſe 
ſcheme, from one flaw, to be but a pious fraud to 
deter from vice; but, when miſery is taught to be 
the natural conſequencs of vice, damnation may ap- 


pear to be unavoidable, unleſs the Great, Immu— 
table 
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:able Being ſhall contradict his eternal laws; which 
s abſurd, and ſtill leſs to be expected in favour of 
a.linner, | 

The terror of eternal torments either drives men 
to deſpair, and ſo does more harm than good; or 
is balanced by the hope of mercy in proportion to 
its fear, and ſo is deſtroyed. - 

A man would certainly, with more prudence, 
put himſelf into the power of a provoked enemy, 
than expoſe himſelf naked to an eaſterly wind ; be- 
cauſe, in one caſe, ſomething might be hoped from 
generoſity and mercy ; but, in the other, he mult 
expect the natural conſequence of his indiſcretion 
aud folly, 

I think the doctrine, as it ſtands in the ortho- 
doxy, ſavours too much of human politics; and 
the mixing profane with ſacred. things has often a 
dangerous tendency. | | 

Some divines argue very unfairly, and uacom- 
fortably too, upon the obligation of man to virtue, 
by attributing it to hope and fear; as if rewards. 
and puniſhments were, like an a/lay, neceſlary to 
make the too refined idea of it permanent, and fit. 
tor uſe. Bur ſurely the love of virtue is not hope, 
nor is the abhorrence of vice, fear; though theſe 
very diſtinct ideas ſeem to be confounded by their 
definition. | 

I believe that any man, who has obſerved the. 
leaſt upon the motions of the human mind, has, at, 
ſeveral times of his life, perceived a certain impulſe 
to ſome actions, and a ſort of unwillingneſs to, 
athers, though both, in all human appearance, 
different in themſelves; nay, ſometimes. theſe 
ſecret intimations have moved us contrary to the 
| moſt obvious realon about ſuch things ; but in a 

little time, perhaps the genius of thele intimate 
directions has manifeſted itſelf in ſome remarkable: 
event 
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event of our lives, unforeſeen, and improbable at 
that time. | 

Is it reaſonable then to ſuppoſe that ſuch hints 
ſhould be afforded us in things merely relative to 
our lives or fortunes in this world, and that we 
ſhould be left without ſome unerring guide or im- 
pulſe with regard to virtue, upon which our nobler 
tortunes and immortal lives depend ? Theſe inward 
workings of the ſpirit, this natural conſcionſneſs, 
this elf. evidence, which I have, at ſeveral times, 
ſuppoſed 1 in the mind of man, I am well convinced, 
has, in general, a ſtronger effect toward the in- 
fluence of virtue, than all the art of logic, ſup- 
ported by the doctrine of eternal mifery. For my 
part, I have been often guilty of vice, with all the 
fear and trembling of au orthodox chriſtian; and 
have, at other times, been capable of virtue, with - 
out the leaſt contemplation about hope. 

As true religion conſiſts in the perfect love of 
God “, I db not ſee how fear is, ary wav, necel- 
ſary to piety ; except that beſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
fears, which proceeds from extreme love. There 
« is mercy With thee ; therefore ſhalt thou be fear- 
« ed.” And I cannot help joiaing with Shafiſ- 
bury, who ſays, ©* that prieſts have made religion 
«ſo very ſelftfh; that I do not fee, after all, what 
% merit there is in it worth rewarding.” Fear 
may deter from vice, but can never conduce to 
virtue. 

The leſs we ſuppoſe the deity capable of cruelty 
or revenge, the higher our love muſt naturally 
riſe; and it is certain that mankind is apt to under- 
take nobler and more difficult actions from the 
fpirit of love, than from the paſſion of fear. There 


St. Mark. ſays of the love of God, „This is the 
is | 


* -fft commandment.” 


SD Re FT * 
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s 4 courage in our natures, which ſpurns at fear; 
but a generoſity in our frames, which diſpoſes to 
love: and, if any man is baſe enough to be in- 
luenced by terror, it is becauſe he has not had his 
mind ſufficiently imbued with more worthy prin- 
ciples ; and, in this cafe, which is corrupt morals, 
it is too often found that even fear will have no 
avail. Inſtances are numberleſs of moral Pagans, 
independent of hope: for, though in the writings 
of the antients there are very fine reaſonings upon 
2 future life, and retributions of juſtice; yet theſe 
2ppear to be rather the ee of their philoſophy, 
than the. cauſe of their virtue. 

The Jeſuits have a blaſphemous tenet with re-- 
gard to communicants: ** That 4tritian alone, 
% which proceeds merely from the fear of hell- 
® torments, without contrition, which comprehends 
« the love of God, is ſufficient to juſtify a ſinner 
« at the ſacrament.” 

I will here give you ſome of the truly religious 
ſentiments of Father Queſnel, which I think regard' 
this ſubject ;- and, in order to raiſe your eſteem 
for them, I need only tell you, they are ſome of 
the propoſitions condemned by the infamous bull 
Unigenitus, 

As ſin proceeds from a miſtaken love of our- 
© ſelves, ſo virtue proceeds from a true love of 
@ God.” 

Fear ſtops only the hand; but the heart re- 
* maineth adherent to ſin, as long as it is not di- 
© rected by the love of juſtice.” 

« He, who refrains from evil only out of fear 
of puniſhment, commits it in his heart, and is 
* already guilty of it before God.” 

* He, who is baptized, is yet under the law, 
even as a Jew, if he doth not fulfil it, or it he 
+ tulfil it only through fear. 

« Moſes, 
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| *. Moſes, and the prophets, the prieſts, and the 
«© doctors of the law are dead, without ſending. 


« any children to God, fince they have made 
« flaves, but through fear.” 

„ They that are under the curſe of the law, do 
© no good; becaule it is equal ſin to da evil, or 
« to ſhun it through fear.” 

« He that approacheth God, ſhould *not come 
de to him with brutal paſſions; nor be led by in- 
<< ſtin& or fear, as beaſts, but by faith and love, 
© as children.” | 


„ Slaviſh fear repreſents God as a ſevere impe- 


e rijous, unjuſt, and unmerciful maſter.“ 

To all which I ſhall add, that fear may make 
good citizens, but love alone makes good chriſtians, 
And, upon the whole, L really thiak that in my 


doctrine there is myſtery enough to exerciſe faith, 


and inducements ſufficient to influence action. 
Adieu, my Fanny ! 
| HENRY, 


Several thoughts occurred to me upon this ſub- 


jeR, but I think I have hinted them in former 
letters. 


tl. 


LET TER: CCLEXXUI. 


] HAVE, ever ſince the cloſe of my late nice and 
extraordinary ſubject, been examining and view- 


I 


ing it in ſeveral lights, to find out whether my 


reaſoning had proceeded from the prejudice of for- 
mer opinions, or had ariſen from an hope produced 
by a ſinner's fear. But I found, that, during 2 
conſtant negle& of. religious and chriſtian duties, 


and a free indulgence of a debauched and libertin* } 
life, I preſerved an unheſitating belief in the or- | 


thodoxy of hell-torments ; and that, till wit! 


thei: 


3 — 
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theſe few years, that is, ſince I became in practice, 


as well as belief, a chriſtian, I never had the leaſt 
doubt upon the ſubject. The truth is, that I had 
never before given myſelf leiſure to reaſon about 
religion, and had entirely reſted upon a childiſh 


belief, inſtead of ſupporting myſelf by a rational 


faith. Perhaps a diſpute upon this ſubject may be 
put an end to by a very ſtrong, though not obvi- 
ous, diſtinction between puniſhment and miſery; and 
[| will agree with the orthadoxy, that ſinners may 
be eternally puniſhed, though not eternally miſe- 
rable. A leſs degree of bliſs, than we are taught 
from reaſon and revelation, our ſouls are capable 
of, is a puniſhment, but not a miſery; and, after 
having paſſed through a ſtate of purgation and con- 
trition, emblematized by the purging /o as by fire, 
as is ſufficient to fall the meaſure of divine laws, 
ſome inferior degree of immortal bliſs, may be the 
higheſt portion of a ſinner's redemption ; and the 
conſciouſneſs . that ſuch limitation proceeded from 
his own vices, or demerits, may be that puniſh- 
ment, which is deſcribed in Scripture by the me- 
taphor of the worm that never dietb. 

As I have, through the courſe of this argument, 
made uſe merely of human reaſon, inſtead of ſerip- 
tural authority, I ſhall here call in aid ſome pro- 
fane writing to ſupport me. Socrates ſpeaks by 
Plato in his Gorgias, much to this ſame purpoſe ; 
and again in his Phædo, where he is diſcourſing 
juſt before his death. I have not the book here, 
or I would ſend you the quotations. 

Now I can hardly ſuffer this to paſs for profane 
authority ; for he was not only the greateſt heathen 
that ever lived, but was ſtiled, by ſome of the Fa- 
thers of the chureh, a chriſtian before chriſtianity z . 
and * Eraſmus ſeems to conſider him as an inſpired 


Sante Socrates, ora pro nobis! 
perſon. 
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perſon. Perhaps, the fulneſs of time being then 
near at hand, and the world, as it were, entient 
with the God of life and immortality, ſome ray of 
divinity might have illumined that great man, a; 
the ſun diſperſes a twilight, before itſelf appears. 

It was at this remarkable æra, when moral phi- 
loſophy was brought to the higheſt pitch that ever 
it arrived at in the heathen world, that Socrates, 
or Plato for him, acknowledged the inſufficiency of 
natural reaſon to perfect this great ſcheme, and called 
aloud for a revelation, to diſpel the miſts of error, 
and afford us a certain, infallible, and ſafe guide 
to direct mankind in the paths of virtue. 

If I have erred in my reaſonings upon this ſub- 
je, it has been owing more to the weakneſs of 
my underſtanding, than the wickedneſs of my 
heart. So I ſhall conclude here with the two laſt 


lines of Buckingham's epitaph, the whole of which | 


I once tranſlated for you: 


Humanum eſt errare, et neſcire : 
En: entium, miſerere mei] 


HENRY, 


LE I's R CCELAXXETF. 


My dear HARR, 
H OW tremendoutly near have I been to the ex- 
treme verge of an awful eternity, ſince J wrote 
laſt to you! T he world and all its vanities receded 


inſtant before the glorious proſpect of a happy im- 
mortality: my ſoul ſtood hovering on the wing, | 
like the laſt blaze of a poor dying taper, while 
nothing but my love for you ſeemed to retard its 


flight. Indeed, my heart's ſincere, and only tran!- 
port, hadſt thou been here, I am ſure I ſhould 


have | 
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| have died ! I every moment expected your coming, 


and the fond hope of expiring in your arms, made 
me hold in life by force, and ſuffer the ſevereſt 
torments, with a reſolutioa which has ſurprized 
myſelf. However, it has pleaſed heaven, by a 
kind of miracle, to reſtore me back to life, to love 
and thee, and what he wills is belt. 
Tell me my heart's beſt health, when will you 
come to ſooth my anxious mind, and raiſe my 
drooping ſpirits? for I want your aid extremely, 
not only to relieve me from ſolitude, but from 
company too; for I am incumbered at preſent, 
with two or three officious well-meaning people, 
who think one is to hang or drown themſelves, the 
moment they are left alone, and ſo relieve the 
guard by turns: you gueſs who they are, and 
know alſo that it requires the utmoſt vigour of 
health, and chearfulneſs of mind, to ſupport their 
company; for they are of that race of mortals, 
who, for want of ſomething to ſay, are eternally 
talking. This is miſerable .phyſick for my diſor- 
dered mind and body, the ſenſible calm philoſophy 
of thy loved converſe, is my panacea for bo!h. 
Pythagoras ſays, the eyes cannot be cured with- 
out the head, the head without the body, nor the 
body without the ſoul : and Plato fays, that moral 


diſcourſes procure health to the body, by giving 


peace to the ſoul, upon which the body depends. 
Say what day ſhall I be in perfect health. 


Adieu! 
FRANCES. 
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A ſecond letter is miſſing here. 


LETTER CCLXXXV. 


My deareſt Repiviva, 


] RECEIVED your letter of laſt poſt, wrote 

by your own dear hand, which gave me ex- 
treme tranſport. What your fecretary ſaid of your 
health, or rather of your life, which I was for a 
thouſand years alarmed about, could not make my 
mind eaſy, till I had the confirmation from yourſelf, 
How I paſſed the age between the two poſts, 
would be too tedious a detail to trouble you with 
Dow. 

I was ill for ſeveral days, of the worſt ſort of ill. 
nels, an inattention to reading, and a lownels of 
ſpirits. It was upon theſe hints that I wrote to you | 
for the precedent of a will, though I pretended it 
was for another perſon, for fear of alarming you; 
and you cannot imagine what a ſhock it gave me, 
that I had deferred a matter of ſuch conſequence to 
you, and to our dear pledge, ſo long. I wrote that 
letter from my bed, and lay dawn between every 
paragraph. 

What a ſympathy was between us at the ſame 
time! for I think we fell ill and recovered, at the 
ſame inſtant. How lucky it was too, that neither | 
of us knew the other was ill, 'till we had both 
recovered | 

I am no farther diſpleaſed at your having made 
uſe of 2ur money, than that you ſhould mention it. 
In a fortnight, from this date, I deſign to be in 
town; neither my health or buſineſs will permit 
me looner. 

Pat up the incloſed along with my papers: Fare- 
wel, my redeemed, my deareſt life! 


= 
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The paper, which he inc'oſed, was his will, in 
the wrapper of which was the following writing : ' 


AS my marriage, which I hereby publiſh, which 
have privatcly owned to ſome friends already, 
ind which I hope, long before theſe ſeals ſhall be 
broke open, I ſhall find myſelf at liberty to ac- 
knowledge to all the world, may ſurprize ſome of 
my relations and friends, to whom I would, living 
or dying, give ſatisfaction in any particular relating 
to myſelf, I leave this declaration behind me for 
their peruſal. 

| was not over-reached into this match by art, 
nor hurried into it by paſſion ; but, from long ex- 
perience of her ſenſe and worth, I reaſoned myſelf 
into it: and that I have not had any cauſe to 
change my opinion fince, may be ſeen by my leav- 
ing this writing uncancelled at my death. 

[ conſidered, that there were three things neceſ- 
ary in a wife, which the world or myſelf ſhould 
:pprove; Money, to accommodate my fortunes ; 
—Pirth, to ſatisfy the pride of my relations ;— 
2nd Senſe, to render my own life happy. 

| conlidered, that it was an extraordinary chance 
for one man to compaſs all three; any one of which 
being as much good luck as generally falls to one 
man's ſhare, and the laſt the moſt ſeldom : there 
was, then, no diſpute which of them I ſhould 
prefer, conſidering that I was, at that time, thirty- 
fix years of age, and that “ a man, who is born 
of a woman, has but a ſhort time to live,” and 
2 much ſhorter to be happy. 

I conſidered, that I had formed my own mind, 
and made my own fortune too, having never had 
tutor or patron to either; and that my friends 
ought ſurely to give me leave to frame my own 
happineſs too. 


Vol. II. L | I found 


9 


4 
Et 
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I found I had fo engaged her affections, that rg 
other man could make her happy; and fo dallieg 
with her character, that only myſelf could repait 
it. Thus honour, juſtice, and generolity con. 
curred, to what my love and reaſon had before ap. 
proved. | 

The progreſs of our loves may be ſeen in a col. 
feQion of our letters, which are, at preſent, in the 


hands of a friend; and, in reading them, one may 


ſee how our ſtudies, ſentiments, and whole turn 
of mind, were adapted for each * other: ſo that, 
in our caſe, it might moſt emphatically be faid, | 
« Whom the Lord hath joined, let no man put 
% aſunder. Amen. | 

I am in my conſticutional principles, for a limited 
monarchy ; and, in my national policy, for the 
Hanover ſucceſſion ; and think that any one, who 
differs from me, muſt do ſo more from private rea. 
ſons, than any regard to the public good, 


January 19, 1753. 


There was allo incloſed, in the will, the follow- 
ing poem of Pope's : : 


The UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
BED Of j- WAX 


FATHER of all! in ev'ry age, 
In ev'ry clime ador'd, 

By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


* Unum opus & requicm pariter diſponimus 2mbo. 
PERS1US 


4 Thou 


JV/ _ 
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Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood ! 

Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind: 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill ; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That, more than heav'n purſue, 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not eaſt away: - 

For God is paid, when man receives; 
T' enjoy is to obey. 


Yet not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodnels let me bound, 


Or thiak thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round. 


Let not this weak and erring hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 


And deal damnation round the land, 


On each I judge thy foe. 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, oh! teach my heart 
To find that better way, 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 
At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 
L 2 Teach 
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Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee; 

That mercy I to others ſhew, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken d by thy breath; 

Oh! lead me, whereſoe'er I go, 
Through this day's life or death! 


T his day be bread and peace my lot ; 
All elſe beneath the ſun, 

Thon know'lt if beſt beſtow'd, or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whole temple is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, carth, ſea, ſkies ! 
One chorus let all Being raiſe ! 
All nature's incenſe riſe ! 


SET IT £E&- COLEXYVI. 


TELL me, my deareſt Harry, can my whole 
life, and I would have it a long one for that 
purpoſe, ſpent in a continued ſcrics of love and 
gratitude to thee, make a ſufficient return for the 
generous kindneſs you expreſs towards me? Oh 
my ſoul's joy ! my heart o'erflows with tenderneſs, | 
and ſoſt ideas croud too faſt upon me, to admit of i 
poor expreſſion; excuſe it then, and read my rap- g 
ture in thy own dear breaſt, [ 
With heart-felt praiſe, and with a zeal more fer- Hr 
vent, than cloyſtered nun, or anchorite e'er knew, 2 
I bleſs that gracious power who has reſtored thy I y 
life, thy health to me, and to mankind; and oh! 2 


how iruly good has the Almighty been to me, per- In 
haps 
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haps ſcarce thankful enongh for my own recovery, 
he wakes my gratitude upon a theme, which fills 
my {oul wich true devotion, and makes it all his 
own, Thus has heaven multiplied its mercies on 

, by giving me i hope, a juſt and proper ſenſe 
of them. 

Need I tell you, that I am tranſported at the 
a 1ghts of ſeeing you, as you promiſe. I have 
criz4 out more than once, ſince I received your 
dear letter, 

«« Gallop apace ye fiery footed ſteeds, &c.” I 
have the pleaſure to inform you that I am much 
better, than when I wrote laſt, tho' till very weak; 
but I am certain that Hygea will return with thee, 
and as I ſhall be happier then, I ſhall, I am ſure, 
ia every ſenſe. be better. 

I own | am not diſpleaſed, that ſince we both 
happened to be ill, we were ſo at the ſame time, 
ſince we. were not together, and as the ſame fym- 
pathy accompanied our recovery, may a truly ten- 
der and affectionate one ever ſubſiſt between vs. 

Adicu and halte 


—ͤ— 


n 
SETTER O 


AM returned home ſafe to my elyſium, and did 
not fee ſo ſweet a place ſince I left it. A cow 
dead, two ſheep, ſix turkeys, two ducks, and a 
gooſe ſtolen, was all my loſs, while I was away. 
forgot; a ferret died. Theſe things have greatly 
ruffſed the calmneſs of my uncle's temper, eſpeci- 
ally the firſt; for it was one of my weaver's cows, 
which I had ſold to him, about a month before; 
and thought it between half honeſt and half hu- 
mane to make good his loſs. My uncle diſputed 
L 3 very 
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very logically with me, upon this head; that it 
was not an act which honelty required, becauſe J 
had fulfilled my part already, in delivering the 
cow; and was not to be a guarantee againſt acci- 
dents, He ſaid, that humanity was no more con- 
cerned with him, than any other object of charity, 
&c. &c. All which I acknowledge to be true; 
and yet I had ſome ſtrong idea roving in my mind, 
that I was but acting juſtly; not from any parti- 
cular law of morality or religion, but from fome- 
thing higher, that adapts itſelf to many nice cir- 
cumſtances, which expreſs laws cannot reach, 
This is, I ſuppoſe, what the philoſophers and 
divines ſtile conſcience; ſomething, as Prior ex- 
preſſes it, 


« Beyond the fix'd and ſetiled rules 
« Of vice and virtue in the ſchools,” &c.* 


There is, certainly, ſuch a thing as original truth, 
coeval with eternity ; part of the eſſence of God, 
and not a law of his ordaining. This is that 
charming idea, which the mind of man contem- 
plates in itſelf with ſo much philoſophic rapture, 
This primitive reaſon is the great criterion, which 
guides noble or uninſlaved minds, when they ſee 
fit to depart from, exceed, or act directly oppoſite 
to the expreſs laws of God, or man ; which being 
but imperfect deductions from that original ſource, 
neceſſarily eſtabliſhed for the regulation of men's 
lives, who have not ſenſe or leiſure to contemplate 
the native beauty of truth, or virtue enough to 
embrace it, may be deviated, according as reaſon 
or conſcience inſtructs the unprejudiced mind, the 
great law would have been directed in ſuch a par- 
ticular caſe or inſtance. I am extremely provoked 


* See the ſtory of Qaintus Scævola in Tolly's Offices, 
book III. chap. xv. 


at 


Ve 
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t the unphiloſophic aſſertion of Deſcartes, “ that 
« two and two make four, not from original ne- 
« cefſity, but becauſe God Almighty willed it ſo.” 
have juſt ſent to the ſtage; and, if a place be 
vacant, I ſhall go up to town in it. | 
Adieu 
HENRY. 


— 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCLXXXVIII. 


My dear FAN N, 


S to the converſation with ——, I ſhould be 
much obliged, if you would let me know 
who was the ſecond perſon ; which, upon my ho- 
nour, I ſhall never mention either to him or the 
other; and this you may be aſſured of, both upon 
your account and mine. It may be of uſe to me 
to know his confident upon this occaſion, but only 
lo, if I keep my mind to myſelf. 

Such expreſſions, as he made uſe of, though the 
ſame that you quoted, may very well bear a diffe- 
rent ſenſe from what miſtake, prejudice againſt 
him, or in favour of me, might poſſibly apprehend 
them in; or, even ſuppoſing them capable of no 
other meaning, but the unkind one reported to 
you, yet the ill- nature of the tongue does not al- 
ways proceed from the malice of the heart; and 
the unmeaning purpoſes of a light reverie, or the 
vague folly of an idle dream, may ſometimes be 
miſtaken for a deliberate. and determined ſcheme of 
action, I have not, thank Providence, in my own 
heart, malice to any man: I have therefore no 
jealouſy of any one's evil deſigns towards me. The 
tew I love, I love entirely, both with friendſhip 
and eſteem ; Thoſe, whom I merely love not, (for 
L 4 I hate 
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I hate no one) have my general benevolence and 
charity. This happy caſt of mind has enabled me 
to live hitherto very eaſily and comfortably, both 
in the world, and my own cloſet; and has turned 
the edge of many mortifications and diſappoint- 
ments, I have met with, in my communication 
with mankind ; which, though frequent, I may 
be ſuppoſed to be not well qualified to bear with; 
as, from the general favourable opinion I have of 
human nature, in honour to its Creator, the con- 
viction of yeſterday prepares me not for the diſap- 
pointmeat of to-morrow. My affections vary, but 
my friendſhips never; for the firſt depend upon 
others, but the latter upon myſelt ; or, rather, this 
reſts upon an higher principle than the ſlight baſis 
of human connections. This principle is not my 
own ; it was graciouſly lent me by Providence, 
who would have unkindly given me life without it. 
1 will ſpend it here with pious ufe, and pay it back 
with grateful tribute! And the Lord iacline our 
hearts to keep this Jaw ! 


A letter is miſſing here, 


TETTIZR COCLEYXXIAIS. 


My FANN v, 


DO not remember what I ſaid in the letter, 

which incloſed you Fielding's Eſſay; but am cer. 
tain, from the tenor of my opinion of you, that ! 
did not mean to reprimand you for the miſapplica- 
tion of your time, in reading books of amuſement 
only. When I ſpeak of ſenſe, honour, or virtue, 
you ought to underſtand it as a compliment, a juſt 
one, to you ; not meant to upbraid you for the 
want of theſe excellencies. Why am I eternally 
miſtaken ? 


You 
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You ſay, that the preſent uneaſineſs of your 
mind calls for amuſement. I ſhould thiak, that 
amuſements were fitter for a mind at eaſe. Irk- 
ſome thoughts are not to be relieved by trifles ; 
and it requires high ſtudies, and deep reflections, 
to divert us from preſent ills, or melancholy proſ- 
ets. But let amuſement be the word! Will 
pot Shakeſpear's plays amuſe you better than Dur- 
fey's, and would you not find better entertainment 
in the Spectator than the Rambler ? No boarding- 
ſchool girl reads more for amuſement than I do, 
would have you do ſo too: for I know very well, 
that ſenſe, philoſophy, and virtue will make any 
reading an higher entertainment to you ; and that 
you are capable of receiving pleaſure or amuſement 
from many writings, which are capable of inſtruc- 
ting half the world. This was what I meant to 
hint to you, by any of my letters on this ſubject; 
that the utile was not inconſiitent with the dulki; 
as I was too anxious for even your amuſements, to 
leave them to chance or careleſſneſs for the hap. I 
recommended ſome papers to you lately, which, I 
flattered myſelf, would have highly amuſed you; 
as Jam ſure the comments, I expected from you, 
upon them, would have greatly entertained me. 
But I will not preſume to ſet you taſks - Your 
own good ſenſe be your guide 

am ſincerely concerned to find you (till in that 
plaintive mood of misfortunes. anxiety of mind,” 
&c. I hope, and believe, that you are not in 
any circumſtance of lite, which can provoke ſuch 
melancholy reflections, In ſhort I have obſerved, 
that there is a great deal of ſenſe and virtue, with 
ſome ſmattering ot philoſophy, in the world; bur 
that great, noble, and comprehenſive quality, called 
tortitude, ſeems to have quite forſaken mankind z 
and Scarron might well ſay, if, in truth, he could. 
cien ſay ſo much, 
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None, but myſelf, could c'er that pitch attain, 
&« To ſport with miſery, and jeſt in pain.” 


May Heaven, moſt earneſtly ſolicited by my 
prayers, defend my deareſt, amiable love from both! 
and from every evil, natural and moral, except the 
penalties, which ſhe deferves herſelf! and then 
ſurely her happineſs here will be an earneſt of that 
bliſs, which perfect ſpirits enjoy hereafter. Amen 
to that ſweet prayer! 

Sir Francis Bacon has a fine paſſage, which may 
be quoted here, as a noble definition of that con- 
ſtancy, and fortitude of mind, which I am lament- 
ing; prepared for every event, armed in al! 
s fortunes, forſceing without fear, enjoying with— 
« ont fatiety, and ſuffering without impatience.” 
This grcat character is in the power of ſo ſmall a 
portion of, ſenſe and virtue to attain to, that, for 
my part, I am reſolved to commence hero from the 
date of this letter. Adieu! 

HENRY, 


ne. 


HAD the provoking pleaſure of receiving two 

letters from my dear Harry, by yeſterday's poſt, 
Tho' they were of different dates, the poſt-mark 
was the fame on both; ſo that theſe teizing delays 
malt be owing to the perſon, you fend with your 
letters. | | 

We do indeed too often miſapprehend each other. 
I make no doubt but the fault lies chiefly on my 
ſide; for I am conſciors I have too much quick- 
n<{s in my diſpohtion ; which, joined to the earneſt 
deſire I have to render mylelt agreeable to you, puts 
me on endeavouring to juſtify or explain away my 
fauits, perhaps, with too much warmth, It js lon? 
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fince I have agreed with my dear preceptor, in 
owning, that trifles will not, even for the preſent 
moment, amuſe a rational mind. There is a kind 
of {clf- contempt inſeparable from the miſ-ſpending 
our time, in purſuit of any thing, which does not 
tend to make us wiſer or better, and of courſe hap- 
pier. But this feeling is, I believe, only known to 
intelligent minds; tho' I have heard people com- 
plain of throwing away their time on a book, that 
did not pleaſe them, who were utterly incapable of 
making any refleCtion, or formieg any ſentiment from 
Milton, Shakeſpear, or Addiſon. 

It is, indeed, as my ſweet love obſerves, not in 
the power of rifles to relieve or calm the ſorrows 
of the mind, or divert the thoughts from bodily 
pain. It is only i in the province of religion, philo- 
{ophy, and ſenſe to aid us in ſurmounting preſent 
ll, by teaching us to Jook for ward to an happy 
tulurity. 

As I had entered into a regular courſe of reading 
the Spectators, I have not yet gone thro? the parti- 
cular ſet of papers, yon recommended. I think it 
is impoſſible you ſhould doubt my being really 
charmed with thoſe I have met: But, alas! what 
comment could you expect from me on ſubjects, 
where the little underſtanding 1 am miſtreſs of 
may be compared to an infant jaſt weaned from 
leading-ſtrings, afraid to make a ſtep without a 
guide? 

I never did ſet up for the leaſt degree of forti - 
tide: My ſenſations are much too lively for a Stoic: 
A decent refignation to the will of the Supreme 
Being is the utmoſt J aſpice to. Nor do I look 
upon it, that my complaining to you can be deem- 
ed a breach of duty, in this point: You are ſo 
much mylelf, and every faculty of my foul is fo 
much devoted to you, that I can ſcarce call them 
mine. You nave my thoughts all wild and uncor- 

L 6 rected: 
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rected: Tho' you may not approve them, you 
ſhould -pardon while you endeavour to reform 
them, as you do thoſe faulty ones that rife invo- 
luntary in your own heart. For where is the 
* palace whercinto foul things intrude not?“ 

My heart's dear Harry muſt give me leave to 
aſſure him, I am ſincerely grateful for that elegant 
and affecting ſolicitude he expreſſes for my happi- 
neſs; of which he is, and I hope ever will be, the 
firſt and only agent in the hand of Heaven. May 
it reward and bleſs him for the kindneſs, and return 
thoſe wiſhes which he makes for me to him an 
hundred fold! 

You do me but ſtrict juſlice, when you believe 
that nothing, but extr-me illueſ, or ſome very ex- 
traordniary accident, could prevent my writing, 
Your not hearing from me, by Saturday's pol}, 
was owing to the %. I was the whole day in 
racking pain, and could not reſt three minutes in 
any place; therefore, as I had no letter from you 
to anſwer, I thought it cruel to make you unealy 
with my pains. | 

Tho” I am tranſported at the thoughts of ſeeing 
my deareſt Harry, I would, by no means, deſire 
you to come, unleſs you can do it with convenience 
to yourſeit; for | would have you leave all your 
cares behind, when your dear preſence is to baniſh 
mine. But in this, and every thing, I ſubmit myſelf 
to your diſcretion and your love. 

Adieu, my deareſt lite! May it be as conſiſtent 
with your buſineſs, as I am ſure it is with your in- 
clinations, ſoon to ſee your fond and faithful 


FANNY, 
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LETTER CCXCI. 


My deareſt Faxxy, 


* OU know [ was lately angry: And I am fo 
aſhamed of it, that I have been recollecting 
what my reading, or own reflections can ſuggeſt, 
firſt, to palliate the offence for what is paſt ; and 
to prevent, for the future, the ill effects of a vice 
and weakneſs, which I think even I have ſenſe and 
virtue enough to guard myſelf from. 
The beſt hints, which I ſhall offer here, are taken 
from an eſſay upon this very ſubject of anger, wrote 


by lord Verulam. 


To extinguiſh this paſſion entirely, is but a bra- 
very of the Stoics : For, like all ill habits, we muſt 
cure ourſelves by degrees; as a ſkiltul rider ma- 
nages an headſtrong horſe, guides his ſteps in the 
fafeſt courſe, and pulls and relaxes the rein by 
turns. The reaſon that ſo few people reclaim them- 
ſelves from bad affections, is owing more to want 
of judgment than virtue. We grow careleſs upon 
tinding the imperfections of human nature not 
calily conquered by the perfection of philoſophy ; 
not being aware that habit muſt be overcome by 
habit; as regimen cures chronical diſtempers bet- 
ter than medicines. Intermiſſions are as neceſſary 
in ethics, as in phyſic. The Scriptures, which are 
better guides in morals, than the whole body of 
philofophers, give ſome indulgence to human frailty 
in this particular: “ Be ye angry, but fin not.” 
And in another place, Let not the fun go down 
* upon your wrath;“ which ſeem to declare, that 
the continuance of anger, not the firſt ſtart of it, 
makes the vice. Bacon ſays, the beſt way to cure 
the natural inclination or habit of reſentment, is to 
reflect upon the effects of anger, “ho it troubles 
a man's life;“ and the beſt time to do this is to 
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look back upon anger, when the fit is over. Seneca 
ſays well, that“ Anger is lixe a ruin, which breaks 
" elf upon that it falls.” Socrates being aſked 
what a man was doing, who was ſeen in the ſtreet 
chaffing himſelf in a rage, anſwered juſtly, © he is 
* puniſhing an angry man.” The Scripture ex- 
horts us to poſſeſs our ſouls in patience; then who- 
"ever is out of patience, is out of poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul. A paſſionate man may be compared to a bee, 
according to Virgi!'s expreſſion, that + when they 
ſting, they loſe their ſpirit in the wound. Perhaps 
this may leave an open to ſarcaſm, ro compare a 
calm man to a drone. Bacon ſays, it ought to 
make men aſhamed of anger, the conſideration ot 
thoſe perſons, who are moſt ſubject to it; children, 
women, old people, and fick folks. Men ſhould 
carry their reſentment rather with ſcorn, than pal- 
ſion; eſpecially where our pride is picqued ; for 
that ſame pride ſhould rather ſhew us above, than 
below an injury or affroat. Many other arguments, 

crawn from prudence, morality and religion, occur 

to me at preſent ; but, I am ſure, there are none of 
them neceſſary to inform your ſenſe and underſtand— 
ing; and all I mean by this eſſay, is to furniſh you 
with a few hints to be offered to my own conſide- 
ration, whenever you find me relapting into that 
weakneſs, which you may remember in a former 
letter, ſometime ago. 1 mentioned as the only 
thing, which, now and then, gets the better of the 
tencr of my philoſophy. 

Adieu, my faireſt guide! I aſſure you, that I fly 
to your arms with all the impatience of an angry 
man, and with all that good-nature and affection, 
which paſſionate perſons are remarkable for, 


ATHENODORUS. 


+ Animaſque in vulnere ponunt, ViRkG, 
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Dear FANN Y, 


] AM juſt returned from my expedition to Scot- 

land; and, to give you my opinion of it, I need 
only ſay, that, ſince I was obliged to go, I am glad 
it is over. 

Vou cannot imagine, in what light every thing, 
both at bed and board, appeared to me, who have 
been uſed all my life to travel through the beſt 
roads in England; for, though I am no great 
epicure, yet I look upon cleanlineſs not to be any 
extraordinary luxury ; though Mandeville calls it 
ſo, when he wants to help out a diſingenuous ar- 
gument, 

have rode ſeveral days through this quondam 
kingdom; and was ſo perſuaded, that I had ſtrayed 
iato Gulliver's country of Hounhymns, that I was 
almoſt tempted to alight from my horſe, and ſwear 
allegiance to him; for I could not perceive a grain of 
corn, through all the fields, but oats; nor any one 
houſe that was too good for a ſtable. And when at 
laſt I chanced to eſpy a garden of wheat, I rejoiced, 
like the ſhipwreck'd philoſopher, who, thinking 
himſelf caſt away upon a defart iſland, when he 
oblerved a circle deſcribed on the ſands, cried out, 
Courage my friends, for human creatures inhabit 
6 Herts. 

There is a ſaying among foreigners, who obſerve 
the cleverneſs of the generality of the Scotch 
gentlemen, who travel abroad, that Scotland keeps 
all her fools at home: But I think they are miſtaken 
in this particular; for, really, thole of that nation, 


whom I have had any fort of commerce with, are 


„ne feuls.” I ſhall not preſs this remark farther, 
as I think all national reflections both unphiloſophic 
and unjuſt, I ſhall take leave of you now ; tor, as 
my 
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my ingenious hoſteſs of the garter often expreſſes 
herſelf, I am tired after my fatigue. 
Adicu ! my own Fanny, 


HENRY. 


— * — 


EET FIER cen. 


My dear HARRY, 


1 THINK your noble correſpondent makes a very 
poor figure in his laſt letter. 1 own, |} had a 
better opinion of his ſenſe and ſpirit, than to ſuppoſe 
he could be alarmed at finding a perſon. wh poſ- 
ſeſſed theſe merits in a higher degree. than bimſelf; 
but I am now convinced, that the ſuperiority you 
demonſtrated, is the reaſon of his declining any 
farther connection with you. It is not caſy to fall, 
with a good grace, from a principal to a ſecond, in 
any point which we have much at heart; nor can 
we bear the perſon, whoſe ſuperior excellence 
makes us appear in an inferior light, even to our- 
ſelves, Swift is the only author, or perſon, I ever 
met with, who honeſtly confeſſes this toible : 


« Why muſt J be outdone by Gay, 
la my own hum'rous, biting way? 

„ Arbuthnot is no more my friend, 

% Whodares to irony pretend; 

« Which I was born to introduce, 

« Recha'd at firſt, and ſhew'd its uſe.” 


When I plained my lonely ſituation, did J ſeem 
to lament the want of any friend, or companion, but 
thee ? Indeed, I neither did, nor do; tor all other 
company and converſe are taſteleſs to me. I with 
I had religion or philoſophy ſufficient to ſupport 
your abſence with a proper firmneſs, I will not ay, 
unconcern. But to thoſe who truly love, be'ieve 

me, 
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me, the h authors appear but bad comforters, un- 
der the pains of ſeparation : To me they mult be 
rather a diſſervice, than an help; as they would 
but more ſtrongly remind me of thee, thou charm- 
ing, practic eſſence of them all ! However, if I live, 
{ will fall into whatever courſe of reading you think 
proper, as I ſhall always be pleaſed with adopting 
your ſcntiments, or modelling mine by them, as far 
as my poor, little capacity will admit. But let me 
beg you not to attempt curing me of the pain, 
which your abſence will eyer give me; for, as no- 
thing but indifference can render me eaſy in that 
particular, be aſſured it is out of your power to 
make me ſo. | 

Notwithſtanding your fituation, which I know 
requires your preſence, I very ſeriouſly and ſincerely 
wiſh you here, at this and every moment. There 
is no ſaying how far the weakneſs of my body affects 
my mind : Perhaps my being diſqualified for every 
other pleaſure and ſatisfaction, makes me to feel 


your Joſs more ſtrongly. Be that as it will, I can- 


not help thinking it a little melancholy to be left in 
the forlorn, unſettled way, I am in my preſent 
condition, How is the time fixed for your coming, 


when my falling ill is ſo uncertain? And ſuce you 


need not grudge me the happineſs of ſeeing you a 
little fooner than, perhaps, my lateſt moment. 
However, if it is inconvenient, I relinquiſh your pro- 
miſe ; for I ſhall always prefer your intereſt to my 
ſatisfaction; nor can I receive any joy from the 
thoughts of your coming with reluctance to me. 


Adicu ! my heart's dear Harry! 
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n CCXOV. 


My dear Faxwr, 


Y OUR obſervation upon is extremely 

juſt, and expreſſed in a very pretty turn and 
manner; and tho' I did not flatter myſelf in the 
way you have taken it, yet that may rather be his 
reaſon, than none at all; for, as to the objection he 
makes, with regard to the expence, I think my let- 
ters ſufficiently proved that the expence of my 
{ſcheme would be conſiderably leſs than his own 
plan. | 

Your remarks upon | 
paſſage of Sir Francis Bacon's Treatiſe upon the 
Wiſdom of the Antients, where he labours to give 
a new moral to the old fables of antiquity. Juno 
is ſaid to be woo'd by Jupiter, in the form of a 
cuckow ; upon which he makes the following com- 
ment: That men often impede their own ſucceſs 
«© by oſtentation of ſuperior merit; and that eipe- 
& cially with perſons, who have more arrogance 
« and pride, intimated by the character of Juno, 
« than ſenſe or merit. The ſureſt way to win 
„ their favour is, to appear as mean and humble, 
* both in virtue and outward appearance, as pol- 
6 Be.” 

The whole treatiſe, which I am now quoting 
from, is, in my opinion, a very poor pertormance, 
and much below ſo great a man. The morals 
drawn from the tales of the Pantheon are wretch- 
edly forced, and many of them improperly adapted. 
His ſtile is ordinary, and expreſſions low. 

My deareſt life, you cannot ſurely think, that ! 
would not rather be with you, even in town, than 
from you, even here: Why then do you ſcem to 
upbraid me? Oh never, never do ſo again. Be 


aſſured this once for all, and then never let a doubt 
or 


puts me in mind ofa | 
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or ſurmiſe diſturb your breaſt, that I never ſtay a 
day from you, but when it is neceſſary I ſhould, 
both for your preſent ſecurity and future happineſs. 
You can ſurely calculate pretty near the time, you 
would, moſt particularly defire my attendance; and 
it will certainly be time enough for me to go up 
then. If I ſhould go at preſent, perhaps I might 
be, for many reaſons, under a neceſſity of leaving 
you, at that time, I ſhould moſt wiſh to be with 
you. Thus your own impatience would diſappoint 
your end. I ſhewed the ſame impatience in deſir- 
ing you to come down; but I have been uncaſly, 
ever ſince, about it, as | am apprehenſive the attempt 
would be extremely hazardous, and the journey too 
fatiguing z and an unlucky contretemps might hap- 
pen in the country, before you could be able to 
return again, 1 hope this letter will reach you 
time enough to prevent you; or, rather, I hope your 
prudence has correted my indiſcretion already. 
There are many reaſons, too, againſt your coming 
at preſent ; which, however material in themſelves, 
are inſignificant to mention, after the objection 
have made, of your danger. 
I am, indeed I am, tout a vous ſeul. 
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LETTER CCIXCY. 


My deareſt Faxxr, 


UESDAY's poſt did not bring me any letter 

from you. In your preſent ſituation, you may 

judge how uneaſy I muſt be, upon ſuch an occaſion. 
© Accordingly I fat down to ſcold, or complain, 
which are {ſynonymous terms. But ſtay, fays I : 
Before my letter need go, another polt may come 
in; and many accidents may have prevented her 
writing, or made the letter miſcarry, without her 
illneſs or neglect. Thus, my pet, do I always — 

| Wit 
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ſhould, in like circumſtances, behave, with regard 
to you, like that noble Venetian, who, ſeeing a 
looking glaſs make ſome refletions on his wife, 


broke it with his cane, crying out, Thou lyeſt.“ 


Farewel, my dcareſt life! I am not leſs yours | 
than ever; and need no more to aſſure you, I am, 


totally, and for ever, yours, 


— 


LETTER CCACVE 


M Y deareſt Fanny tells me, that it is only in my | 


power to make her unhappy. Tis a ſecret you 
may ſafely truſt me with, and to make you the 
more ſecure, I do hereby place the ſame confidence 
in you. I am ſure that we ſhall never render one 
another uneaſy by deſign, and inadvertence cin 
have no excuſe, when our mutual attention ſhould 
be conſtantly directed toward each others happinels, 
If ever this charming union ſhould be broken in 
upon, on your part, my love might induce me to 
forgive you, but ſhould it happen, on my fide, my 
juſtice would hinder me from ever forgiving myſelk. 
I ſhould not ſpeak thus to you, if my heart had 
not acquired a perfe confidence and acquieſcence, 
in your ſenſe and behaviour; and 'tis while it o'cr- 
flows with love and fondneſs toward you, that ! 
tremble moſt at the bare poſſibility of that charming 
current, being diverted or dried up. Tis not in 
pain or ſickneſs, but in the vigour of health and 
pleaſure, that the apprehenſions of death uſe to 
ſhock us molt. 
Our fine weather is broke, and yet there is ſome- 
thing not diſpleaſing to me, in this viciſſitude. 1 
may 


HENRY. | 
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I nay ſay with Milton, in the ſame words, tho' not 
in the ſame ſenſe, 


« To me cach ſeaſon, and its change 
“ All pleaſe alike.” 


for, tho' I have a great deal of conſtancy, with re- 
gard to love and friendſhip, I delight extremely in 
every variety Which nature has indulgently con- 
rived, cither for pleaſure or for uſe. 


Adieu ! 


— 


LS T TER 'CEXCVIC 
IAM. my deareſt Fanny, in as uneaſy and diſa- 


greeable circumſtances, at preſent, as any man 


can be, who does not labour under guilt or pain; 


and if it was not for that happy and philoſophic 
turn of mind, which l have endeavoured to cultivate 
in myſelf theſe many years, I cannot anſwer to what 
extravagance I might be diſturbed, conſidering the 
naturel violence of my paſſions, and that ſanguine 
melancholic diſpoſition, that was born with me. 
One might imagine that the lucky complexion | have 
contrived to give to my thoughts, paſſions and af- 
tections, was owing to a preſentiment, that at ſome 
time or other of my life, | ſhould need a ſufficient 
pilot or guide, to conduct me ſafe, thro' ſome un- 
foreſeen ſtorm or labyrinth : But every man of com- 
mon ſenſe and knowledge of lite, has naturally ſuch 
a preſentiment : In ſo much, that it amazes me, to 
find ſo few apply their thoughts to the ſtudy of 
moral philoiophy ; when any other art or ſcience, 
a man may live and dic, without having an oppor- 
tunity, or neceſſity of practiſing ; but this, every 
day may afford him {ome occaſion of exerciſing ; and 
he muſt be a very lucky perlon, or die very young, 
it he is not called upon, ſome time or other of = 
lite, 
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life, for the full exertion of it. It is a ſcience which 
requires no maſter; for every man may teach it io 
himſelf that will be at the pains ; without interrup- | 
tien, er interfering with any buſineſs, fludy or pleaſure, | 
What would a man give for an art, which could 
procure him that ſtate, or circumſtance of life, upon 
which his wiſhed for happine's is planned ? What | 
art then can come ſo near to it as this, which ren- | 
ders our happineſs of life independent of any ſtate, | 
or circumſtance of it? O Philoſophia Dux Vite! | 

Write to me often, in aid of my philoſophy. Iam | 
ſo overcome with ſtupidity, by the diſagreeable 
buſineſs of theſe three days, that I cannot ſay any 
thing to you at preſent, in the ſtile or manner, | 
which an addreſs of any kind to you, would other- | 
wiſe inſpire me with. However, this alteration in 
my mind has not made any in my heart, which is 
as really yours, in metaphor, as it is my own in 
anatomy. 
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LETTER CCXCVIIL 


My dear FAN NY, 


HO” I have wrote you a letter by this poſt, | 

already, it does not ſatisfy my love, tho' it 
fulfils my duty, and I have ſtopped here, at Carlow, | 
merely to tell you, that I have got ſo far on my} 
journey, eſcaped from rain, and am drinking, with 
as much love, honour, and affection, as ever man 
had for ſuch relations, my wife and child's health. 
God bleſs you both, and me too, only as I ſhall de- 
ſerve from each of you: For on theſe terms alone, 
am I capable of happineſs in this life, or intitled to 
it in the next, | | 
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Providence has ſhower'd down bleſſings unme- 
rited on us both, which we ought to look upon as 
a particular obligation, ſuperadded to the general 


one which all mankind originally lye under, to be 


not only virtuous, but religious alſo. Let us hence- 
forth endeavour to deſerve thoſe favours, which 
Heaven has already beſtawed upon us gratis, that 
by attempting, at leaſt, to diſcharge that debt, we 
may eſtabliſh a fund of credit for the future. 

There isnot a creature breathing, of whoſe virtue, 
religion, or moral diſpoſition, I have a better opi- 
nion than of yours: Your only weakneſs, is want 
of reſolution upon a few occaſions to put ſome of 
theſe rare qualities in execution. But let this very 
juſt reflection begin to rouſe you to active virtue, 
that this weakneſs of human nature is the chief 
cauſe of all the follies and vices of mankind : Few 
perſons err thro' ignorance, and no man is wicked 
tor want of moral diſpoſitions ; tis habit only that 
renders us vicious; for by giving way to a faintneſs 
of reſolution, this negative vice runs us, by degrees, 
into poſitive guilt, 

There are three things, which I have often re- 


commended to you, in general terms, and that I . 


muſt now make it a point with you to obſerve for 
the future. To riſe early, to read more for the 
improvement of your mind, than the entertainment 
of your fancy; and to attend regularly all the 
þo/atrve duties of religion. I want to introduce you 
to the world in the advantageous light your ſenſe 
and virtue is capable of, more my vanity, or higheſt 
pride, need not require. 


Adieu, my fondeſt wiſh, and 
moſt rational deſire, 


HENRY, 
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LET TER CCXCIS. 


December I”, $753. N. 8. 


HAT a diſmal vacuum has my life been ſince 
my deareſt Harry left me ! how long do even 
theſe ſhort days appear, and oh how inſupportably 
tedious are the nights! 1 have neither ſlept, nor 
been awake, ſince I ſaw you: A lethargic heavi- 
neſs oppreſſes me all day, and a wakeful fearſulneſs 
ſeizes me at night. I find myſelf unhappy, by the 
joint recollection of your tenderneſs when preſent; 
and the fear of your indifference when abſent. 
You ſeem to meet me with pleaſure, but leave me 
without regret, *Tis four days fince we parted, 
and I have not heard from you, tho' I think the 
poſt might have anſwered ſooner, Let thoſe days, 
and every one, till I receive your letter, be num- 
ber'd among thoſe which have been already loſt in 
this year's ſtile ; they ſhall not be admitted into my 
calendar, nor reckoned in the diary of my life. 
Adieu ! 
Your own Heautonti, 


2 


EN CCC. 


] Wiſh, my dear Fanny, you would quit that plain- 

tive elegiac ſtrain you accoſt me with every 
ſecond or third poſt. You are either ſick, angry, 
or jealous, I obſerve once a week. Now let me 
ſupply you with a ſhort ſketch of natural philo/opby, 
to obviate the doubts of your laſt letter. 

I fly to your arms with all the eagerneſs of a 
lover, but quit them with the calmneſs of a friend ; 
and you are alarmed, only becauſe you have mil- 
taken eagerneſs for love, and calmneſs for indiffe- 
rence. I rather love you better at parting, as one 


does all goods when they are deprived of them. 
I ſhall 


fo 
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I ſhall ſubſcribe myſelf, as I have often done be- 
re, and ſhall perſevere to the end, your lover and 
Jour friend, with this happy addition of 

| Y our huſband alſo. 


HENRY, 


—_ 


HIATUS. 


LETTER CECH 


Dear FAN NV, Mai denball. 


y 0U have not, in any degree, expreſs'd the 
many charming and uſeful ways I want your 
preſence, ſociety, and aſſiſtance here: however, 
there are ſome things which ſupport and comfort 
me under this ſeparation ; for, as Young ſays, — 
| elaborate 

An artificial happineſs from pains, 


The fond endearments we paſs to and from, in 
abſence, ſtrengthen and eſtabliſh by uſe, our love 
and friendſhip for each other, 


So thinking on thy charming youth, 
„I'll love thee o'er again in age.” 


we reflect on each other in a more tender and 
polite manner, in abſence; our faults are leſs ob- 
vious, by being placed at a greater diſtance; no 
diſguſt can affect us, nor any ſudden paſſion tranſ- 
port us; it mult be malice prepenſe, to offend in 
2 correſpondence: we are, when ſeparate, im- 
proving our minds, regulating our paſſions, and 
torming our manners, with a view to our mutual 
happineſs ; which caprices, picques, and domeſtic 
cares might have too frequently interrupted our 
'pplication to, had we lived ſooner together. We 
ire, at preſent, as it were, ſerving an apprentice- 
hip to matrimony, before we (et up for ourſelves. 
Vol. II. dl | hare 
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1 have. oſten made uſe of the fondeſt and mot} 
endearing expreſſions towards you, and have de. | 
clared my tenderneſs and eſteem for you, with all! 
the warmth 2 

« Of youthful poets fancy, when they love.“ 
and yet, I aſſure you, that I always thought I fell! 
ort of that praiſe, which it was in the power of 
your merit to deſerve : you wanted, indeed, ſome | 
tew things to render you perfect, but I alwars! 
thought, as | do now, that you had the fund within 8 
yourſelf; do but exett that natural good under- | 
ſtanding, and innate virtue, which Providence has | 
ſo profuſely bleſt you with, and you need not be- 
come pupil to the Greek or Roman names: never } 
Jet word or action eſcape you, even of the moſt 
minute conſequence, without firſt conſulting your 
beſt ſenſe about it; and make uſe of your uuder- | 
ſtanding and rcfleCtion, rather to arthori/e your 
words and actions, than to ju/7ify them; for we 
have all of us ſuch a partiality to whatever we |} 
have either ſaid or done, that tho' we ſhould re- 
folve to examine our conduct, with all the diſiate- 
reſtedneſs of a third perſon, we ſhall find it hardly 
poſſible to rid ourſelves of prepoſſeſſion. | 

The generality of mankind, owe the ruin of 
their happineſs, or fortunes to the indiſcretion of 
unagining many things, too inſignificant for con- 
ſideration; which, tho” not the doors, may be the | 
hinges, upon which they turn,“ 


Pt 
> 


© Think nought a trifle, tho' it ſmall appear, 

6 Sal! ſands the mountain, moments make the 
e peur, 

« And trifles life; your care to trifles give, 

% Or you may die, before you learn to live.” 


Optima cujuſque rei natura in portionibus £jus 
minimis obſetvatur. Pin. Hiſt, Nat. 1 
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put you have a better authority for this, in Eccle- 
faſticus, * He that deſpiſeth ſmall things, ſhall 
« periſh, by little and little.” 

Farewel, 


HENRY, 


— — — — 


ET TE KRG. 
Dear FAN N, „ Maidenhall. 


A 8 I condoled with you upon the change in the 
weather laſt poſt, I think it fair to congratu- 
te you now, upon its amendment; for 'tis greatly 
;nproved fince I came home. 
found nothing done here ſince I went abroad, 
but a great many things zudene, Which I had left 
ate and well: I am exerting myſelf, to make 
zmends, but am greatly diſtreſſed for want of 
money: there are many and large demands, upon 
de here, and you know how poor I left Dublin. 
hope you like the country, and the people 
where you are, and that you will take the whole= 
me advantage of your preſent ſituation, by riſing 
arly, and uſing exercile. Do, my deareſt Fanny, 
me meet you healthy, ſprightly and clever, the 
ft week in May, whea my friend and I ſhall go 
Dublin together, upon buſineſs of his. Read 
uch, reflect more; read and reflet the things 
Proper to improve your mind, and to regulate your 
e. Be all that I wiſh, in woman - For you 
Adieu! 
HENRY, 


M 2 
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J :l 
LETTER CCl. in 


Dear HaRRY, Caſtle-Carbery, : 


I WOULD have wrote to you laſt poſt, but 
that J fear'd my letter might poſſibly reach! 
home before you, and by that means occaſion ſome 
unlacky centretemps, from curious impertinents; | ] 
but, as I hope you are, by this time, ſeated in I 1; 
your own chamber, and writing to your own Fanny, 
I venture to addreſs you, from mine. N 
After a pleaſant jaunt in the ſtage, for twenty th; 
miles, with tolerable company, the chair met, and 


. * : cu 
brought us hither to dinner, where we paſs our MW ,, 
time, after a manner that would pleaſe you ex- } 7 


tremely, but is not yet quite eaſy to me: however, 
I hope that a little uſe, joined to my deſire of WF bu 
conforming to your inclinations, will ſoon render 


early hours, no ſuppers, and exerciſe, agree: ble | 2 
de 
to me. I have already made ſome progreſs in f 
ſpinning, and when we meer, you will find me 2 
more expeditious houſe- wife than Penelope; for I a 


do believe that I could fiviſh a web in ſomething | 
leſs than ten y-ars. However, tho” this may bea IF , 

* * . q e 
conteſted point, I am quite certain, of not being 


found inferior to her, in conſtancy to my dear 1 
huſband, and affection to our little ſon. | 5 
We have very cold weather here, which you | * 
perhaps, may not be ſenſible of, but in our lotty | * 
ſtation we are expoſed to the rudeſt aſſaul:s of - 
Boreas, for we are raiſed to ſuch a degree of emi- JF | 


nence, that thoſe in the valley conſider the rooks | 
and us as inhabitants of another region ; while, 1 
u return, we look upon them as our antipodes. 
It was in this latitude of atmoſphere that Juno WF - 


ſcreen'd herſelf from the attempt of Ixion : it you 
was 
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was here, I know you would ſay our ſituation was 
A almoſt metaphy/ical, 
| Your's from the clouds, 

IRIS, 


K — 
— 


* 


Fr R CCCIV. 


_ 8 


RECEIVED my dear Fanny's letter, and am 


glad to find that you arrived ſafe, and did not 
dillike your company on the road. You ſpeak of 
exerciſe and early hours, as a tremendous experi- 
ment; but you'll find, in this, and indeed in moſt 
things, that the reſolving upon it, is greater diffi- 
calty than the putting it into execution. When 
you have praflifed for a week, you'll find it be- 
come not only eaſy, but pleaſant too: fo that you 
will look back with regret, not only on the time, 
but the pleaſure alſo, which you have ſuffered to 
paſs by, unhgeded, unenjoyed. Can that action 
be deemed difficult, which has health, pleaſure, 
ſenſe and virtue to recommend it? 

What makes me more particularly in love with 
early hours, is that to them I owe whatever know- 
l:dge, reflection, morality, philoſophy, religion, 
health or fortune, I poſſeſs at preſent; and tho' I 
can boaſt but very ſmall portions of theſe advan- 
tages, yet the little I enjoy, may well appear ex- 
traordinary, in a man, who neither had or edu- 


cation, or patrimony. Aurora was my Minerva, 


my only Mentor. Early hours, not only afforded 
me leiſure to read and think, but inſpired me alſo 
to do both ; for what time, or what ſpirit can a 
perſon have to exert himſelf, either in ſtudy or 
buſineſs, who riſes not till mid-day? a former 
letter of mine to you, dated at four o'clock, in a 


lummer's morning, and ſome others, written ſome 


time fince, upon this ſubject, are well worth fre- 
1 quent 
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quent reading and reflection; “ for indeed, there 
is ſomething more in this matter, than is too gene- MI”? 
rally imagined: for ſurely, if people knew, or | 
conſidered how many ſeveral ways, early hons | 
may be ſerviceable ro them, the practice would 
not require one moment's heſitation. by 

Your's, : 


= ä —_— —— » m 
LS 


LETTER CCCV. 


[ HAVE but juft time to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of my dear Harry's ſenſible letter, to oon 
the reaſoning of it juſt, and to declare my concur- 
rence, both in thought and act, with his very 
clever ſentiments. 
| ſpend all the mornings in ſtudy'ng the houſe- 
hold economy of this family, and find the ſincereſt 
ſatisfaction in every litile acquirement of domeſtic } 
knowledge, when I reflect, that it (gay, one dy, 
oh when! be ſerviceable to you: nor ſhall I thick |} 
any thing mean or difficult, below my obſervation, 70 
or above my capacity, that is proper for my ſex oc W.. 
ſtation. | er 
| paſs my time very agreeably, becauſe very if 
rationally here, and find a vaſt difference between | op 
this Family, and the generality of my town ac- MF. 
quaintance. - How charming, is virtue, religion, 
and good ſenſe! without them, how inſipid or | 
offenſive is converſation : how capricious is love, 1 
and how unſtable is friendſhip ! indeed, my Hairy, | 
I will never more attach my affections to any per- 
ſon, who wants principles; I will be certain, 4! 
leaſt, that they, have innocence to recommend [ 
them, before I engage myſelf in any intimacy- | 


FJ :: 

Letter XLVII. The three laſt paragraghs of | 

ttzr Col V. and letter CCVI. | 
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\ſy little honeſt heart has already ſuffered much, 
from its diſappointments ; but, I confeſs that they 
were Owing to my own imprudence, for as Roche» 
aucault ſays, 4+ We chuſe our friends, rather for 
the qualities of the underſtanding, than thoſe ot 
the heart,” But this is a weakneſs that I ſhall no. 
more be guilty of; tho' to condema myſelf Nill 
farther, I cannot boaſt that any of thoſe perſons, 
whom I have loved, except my poor dear, departed 
fiend, * had any extraordinary underſtanding z 
rad 1 really think that ſhe had a ſound heart too z. 
{r | attribute the latter part of her behaviour, to 
1 certaia miſtake with regard to me, and which 1 
in extremely concerned that ſhe died, before 1 was. 
u liberty to ſet her right about. | 

Perhaps, the indolence of my temper, which 
mprudently confined my acquaintance to one ſet, 
occalioned my attachments to them, as that quota 
of atfection, which was originally in my nature, 
mult neceſſarily diffuſe itſelf into whatever channel 
vas open to receive it. Which puts me in mind of 
jour hugging a cat, when you were a child, as. 
zou told me in one of your letters, by way of. 
exerciſing that fondneſs and benevolence of nature, 
Which certain cre/s people would not give you an 
opportunity of exerting, upon fitter objects. 


Adieu, 
FRANCES. 


LETTER CCCYL 
Dear FANNY, 5 
CAME hither from Wexford aſſizes to day, 


and this is my ſtage homeward. You fee that, 
o' I traverſe the kingdom, amidſt a'l the hurry; 


® See letter XCIV. 2d page, 1ſt paragraph. 
M 
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and variety of life I am engaged in, I never forget 
you, even for a ſingle poſt 

| was introduced to Sir A. G. by Mr. C—, 
who received me with great politeneſs and affa- 
bility. There is ſomething remarkably mild and 


chearful in his manners; and his whole character“ 
is amiable for humanity, and love to his country.“ 


I have known men of brighter parts, and more 
diltiaguithed abilities, but never met with aiy one, 
my own Arthur * excepted, who in fo ſhort an 
acquaintance, engaged my affections, T hey both 
Aeem to be perſons of that excellent and uncommon 
charaQer, who have fo confirmed a worthy nature, 
by habit, that it paſſes unnoticed by common ob- 
ſervers, becauſe it is never ſeen to exert itſelf, by 
philoſophic ſtruggles; and uſe has rendered it alſo, 
ſo familiar to themſelves, that they become inſen- 


ig 
6-24 
8 


ſible to their own merit; for I remember our 
friend Arthur ſeem'd to look upon me as a flat- 
terer, when I firſt told him, from characteriſtic 


obſervation, that he was an extraordinary perſon. 


Rare qualities, like curious medals, may be | 


eſteemed at an high price, by certain virtuoſi; but 
uſeful ones, like trading coin, bear the better ſtamp : 
of currency. High merits, or extraordinary vit- 
tues, Which gild only ſome particular actions, 
without illuſtrating the tenor of our lives, ſerve 


rather to obſcure our general character, and may 
be compared, 


6 To ſaow upon the ravens back, 
& Or a rich jewel in an Zthiop's ear. 


Adieu my hope, and my poſſeſſion, my moſt flat- 
tering hope, and my molt certain poſſeſſion, 


HENRY, 


* Arthur Newburgh, Eſa; 


8 
5 
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LETTER CCC CU. 


HOPE my dear wanderer has by this time, 
arrived ſafe at home, and has read a little hun- 
dred of my letters, that I have directed at him, 
tho" I knew I could not receive any anſwer ; but 
there is a certain chaſte pleaſure in performing a 
duty to one's friend, while they remain ignorant 
of the obligation; and I am much pleaſed with the 
fond folly of a lover, who, on the point of being 
ſhipwreck'd, wrote a tender billet to his miſtreſs, 
tho' he expected the next wave would {wallow up 
both himſelf and the letter, 

I am much obliged to you for writing ſo con- 
ſtantly to me, more particularly at this time, when 
1 want your kindneſs to counterbalance the ill 
nature and ingratitude of others. I am well pleaſed 
that you have been introduced to Sir A. G. He 
has a general good character, and from the hand- 


ſome manner you ſpeak of him in, I am certain he 


deſerves it. What an uncommon gift you have, of 
looking into the very ſouls of men, and bringing 
victues and excellencies to light, that lie hidden 


from the «rdinary obſervation of the world, nay, . 
even from themſelves; and by your praiſe, re- 


warding them, like heaven, for unconſcious worth? 


part of yur character is molt truly pointed out by. 


this line, 
„ To beckon modeſt merit from the ſhade.” 


We may admire a perſon who has uncommon; 
great, or good qualities, which we are conicious 
we are not endowed with; but we are more in- 
clined to love or clteem thoſe, who, without 
briphter parts, or higher excellencies than our 
own, attract the good opinion and affection of 
mankind; becauſe we look upon theſe latter as 
a mirror, Which ſhews us what we are capable 
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of artiving to, in a juſt and pleaſing light, which 
makes us become, rather emulous, than envious 
of their fame. For my ow: part, I am certain, 
that if the Counteſs of C 5, and Lady O—, 
had been equal in their friendſhip and intimacy 
toward me, I ſhould have always. loved Lady 
O— beſt; from my being certain that I could 
never be as beautiful as the firſt, and a fond hope 
that I might, ſome time or other, become as good 
and amiable as the latter. 

I agree with you, that uniform and habitual 


fenſe and goodneſs are infinitely preferable to the N 


moſt ſhining qualities or virtues, Which do not 
influence the whole ſcope of our lives and conduct; 


but ſtill Jam an advocate for the failings of thoſe, ; 


who have great and uncommon excellencies : 
perfection is not the lot of man, any more than 
happineſs; and upon ſuch extraordinary occaſions, 


I am apt to attribute the good to the excellence f 


the character, and the bad to the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, When I obſerve the vanity and 
infincerity of Cicero, and read of the faibles and 
meanneſs of Bacon, I really feel myſelf affected 
with the moſt tender concern you can imagine, 
Melmoth ſays, ſpeaking of the firſt character, 
« Perhaps, there is ſomething in the natural me- 
& chaniſm of a human frame, neceſſary to con- 
„ ſtitute a fine genius, that is not altogether fa- 
« yourable to the exceilencics of the heart. It is 
% certain, at leaſt, and Jet it abate our envy of 
„„ uncommon. parts, that great ſuperiority ot 1n- 
© telleQtual qualifications, has not often been 
„ found in conjunction with the much nobler 
% advantages of a moral Kind.” 
Farewel, 


FRANCES, 
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LETTER ccc. 


$ M Y deareſt comfort, not deareſt bought, but: 
: deareſt valued, your laſt letter pleaſed me, 
io a particular manner, as all yours do in general, 
that enter upon ſubjects. 

Extraordinary qualities, like rare comets, ſtrike: 
vs with a certain admiration, from the uncommon=- 
neſs of their appearance; but ordinary, and con- 
ſeguently more uſeful virtues, like the ſun and 
moon, engage our affections more particularly,, 
rom their conſtant and daily influence upon hu- 
nan life, The firſt are certainly, within the rules: 
of order, tho" not yet within the preſcription of 
ſcience; but the latter have more immediate and! 
ible effects, which each day and ſeaſon have an 
miform dependance upon; 

Uncommon virtues may be like preat- wits,, 
ho © ſometimes. gloriouſly offend;“ but then 
Wl theſe faults are not 7-p/ie4 in genius, but meer 

ndulgences, poorly begg'd by it. Perſons of the: 
roſt exalted: merits: and virtues, have been too 
aten guilty of great vices, ant irregalarities ;- 
but ſurely, theſe are no farther a mark of the: 
former, than as they are a- /ain upon them; andi 
think that a perſon makes but a ſneaking figure, , 
who claims induigencies, on account of thoſe- 
acellencies, Which ought: to have precluded ſuch: 
in apology. This is turning the. antidote to a: 
Wil, . 
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HU. 


nee. 


dear Harry may be perfectly aſſured that 

I never did, nor will breathe the ſlighteſt 

hint of any thing that he deſires may be kept 2 
ſecret ; for my chief ambition is, to be conſidered 
as his firlt friend and ſole confident. I own [| 
thiok, with the greateſt pieaſuce, that while you 
are loving me as a young woman, my mind is from“ 
your converſe gaining ſtrength, and forming itlelf 
by your example, in ſuch a manner as will, [ 
hope, render me worthy of your eſteem, at that 
#ca of life, when tenderneſs and complacency alone, F 
unmixed with deſire, ſhall remind you of my ſex, 
Thole are the days, in which, contrary to the! 
general notion of women, I look forward for the 
molt real happineſs. I anticipate. a future time, 
when the dear object of our preſent care, ſhail I 
more than repay us for the anxiety which multF 
attend his infant years, by performing ſome noble, 
generous act, when I ſhall look with tranſport on 
the ſon, and bleſs the father's virtue. 0 
I find myſelf warming into a kind of rhapfody, but 
were it not for ſentiments like theſe, I ſhould not, 
be able to ſupport your abſence: indeed it is nat aft 
common huſband I1.lament, nor is my forrow for 
our ſeparation, of the common kind. Bat to thef 
Almighty, and your will, I ſhall endeavour to be- 
come reſigned. 
Notwichſtanding the frequent occaſions I havel 
had of admiring that elegance of expreflion, witty 
which you ſay the kindeſt things, I (till find my-| 
ſelf not only charmed, but ſur prized, at every news 
proof, of what | was c:riain of before; and jure 
there never was any thing more polite or kinde 


inan thoſe reaſons that you urge, for the additional 
| expeuce 


. 
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expence of my being taught to draw, &c. Let 

the great and rich, who have it in their power to 

confer favours, come and learn from you the ge- 
nerous art of making them truly ſuch. Adieu! 

My every thing, 

FRANCES, 


un 


L ET T-E Rk U 
Dear Faxxy, 


AM juſt returned from the farm, and amufed 
myſelf on the road, with framing a parallel, or 
compariſon, after the manner of Plutarch, between 
Arthur's character and mine. I ſhall here ſet down 
my refleQions upon this ſubject; in which, if I 
ſay any thing, on my own part, which may favour 


| of vanity, you are to obſerve that there is nobody 


by, but you and me, that I ſpeak rather from your 
opinion of me, than my own, and you are alſo 
to attend to this maxim of Fontenelle, 


« [| eſt bon de faire valoir.“ 


You know that univerſal benevolence is our 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic; but from what I have 
taken notice of in him, and contemplated in myſelf, 
think that his virtue is natural, mine phrly/ophic. 
What leads me into this diſtinction is, that he 
never was ſenſible of this quality in himſelf, *till I 
fuſt obſerved upon it to him; but as I have, a 
great while, been conſcious of this turn of mind 
in my own breaſt, | ſuſpe&t that the labour, with 
which I was obliged to improve an uncouth na:vre, 
might have impreſſed the ſenſe of it more ſtrongly 
vn my idea; or, might not the little attention, 
hic! I have all my lite remarked in the generality 
of mankind, toward that great moral affection, 
have occalioned this virtue in my own nature, to 


appear 
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appear more emphatically to my notice“? but, as 


this obſervation muſt have been equal in him, I 
hall proceed upon my firſt diſlinction. 

Thea, his virtue muſt be allowed to have more 
excellence, but mine more merit: his is the jewel, 
mine the paſte; both of which have equal beauty, 
in appearance, but tho” the firſt is molt precious, 
the latter has this advantage, that broken, it may 
be made whole again, which the former is in- 
capable of; for to explain the allegory, 'tis ob- 
ſerved that the temper which is made by philoſo- 
phy, is more ſteady, and recovers its ſpring better, 
than that which is the pure giſt of nature. 

»Tis certain that excellences, founded in the 
natural conſtitution, are more rare and eſtimable ;. 
but virtues that can ſtand the loſs of health, the 
diſappointments of fortune, and the temptations. 
of the world, muſt be ſecured by ſenſe, philoſophy, 
and religion, 

However, to return to my compariſon; our! 
virtues appear to be ſo far alike in this, that nature, 
thro' habit, has formed his princip's, while phi- 
loſophy, by the ſame habir, has improved my 
mature: and I flatter myſelf farther, that our mu- 
tual affection proves by ſympathy, our nature's 
fimilar ; for mere art is jealous of emulation, ard 
conſtantly at war with riva's, 

But in truth, nature alone, unaſſiſted by prin— 
ciple, or any principle which has no foundation in 
our nature, can neither of them, for any length ot: 
time, ſupport that tenor in a perſon's conduct, 
which properly frames what is ſtiſed a character, 

Here now, if you was a ſcholar, I could give 
you a quotation applicable, from Horace: Which 
however, I ſhall venture to ſend you for the ex- 
glanation of ſome of your learned acquaintance, 
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——— Ego, nec ſtudium, fine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingeniam, alterius fic 
Aitera polcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 
Adicu, 
HENRY, 


— 


— 


EETTER UU 


My dear FAx Nx, Monday. 


V OU know that I promiſed you to be in town, 
by the latter end of this week, but this day Mr. 
W. determined not to go, ſo I have now neither 
buſineſs or pretence, to carry me thither. I am 
very certain, that any other woman would fall into 
a pout at this diſappointment, would be affronted, 
ſay I trifled with her, and that I was glad of any 
excuſe for ſtaying away, &c. But becauſe you 
are a good pirl now, ſubmit with prudence and 
reſignation to the irkſome exigencies of affairs, 
can be ſorry, without being angry, and bear 
diſappointments without repining—(I hape I am 
telling-truth, all this while) I ſhall be in Dublin by 
Friday night's ſtage, without any other buſineſs, but 
that of my life, love, tho' I can afford to ſtay with. 
jou but one week only. 
HENRY, 


n 9 8 — 


BETTER CCCXIL, 
Dear FAN Nx, Wedneſday, 


] STIL L hold my reſolution, (or rather purpoſe, 
for reſolution loſes its name, where inclination 
ads.) of being in Dublin on Friday evening, and: 
nave (cnt to Kilkenny, to take a place accordingly. 
| But, 
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But, my ſervant is juſt returned, and brings me 
word, that the ſtage is already full. 

This was certainly a provoking diſappointment 
to me at firſt thought; but, upon recollection, I 
am well enough pleaſed at it, for the following 
reaſons. You are but a young philoſopher, ang 
frequent occaſtons of exercifing your temper are 
requiſite to prevent your dwindling into mere wo- 
man again. I am myſelf, an old Stoic, 'tis true, 
but the mind relaxes as we!] as the body, for want 
of exerciſe, and uſe is as neceſſary to maintain vir- 
tuous habits, as to acquire them, 

Now, if I do not meet mortifications and diſap- 
pointments, when I am from you, what can | find 
to exerciſe my philoſophy, while I am with you? 
Therefore, ſince the (tage bas failed our expecta- 
tions, as what ge of life does not! (you may ſee ! 
am at my wits edd, by this punning, and Jabouring 
under affliction by the duinels of my moral) I mult 
cut your hopes ſhort, by letting you know, that [ 
ſhall mount my horſe, and dine with you two hours 
after you receive this letter. 

Your's, 
JoxATHAN HumBus. 


— 


EER CCCXHL 


] HAVE but juſt time to tell my dear Fanny, that 

I am ſtill alone, but rejoice in any folitude ex- 
cept what ſhe occaſions. I have juſt looked up at 
Oliv:r Cromtbell' picture, and do now forgive him 
all his vices, for having, as 'tis ſaid, eſtabliſhed the 
poſts throughout thele kingdoms, To 


& Converſe familiar with the illuſtrious dead.“ 


is certain'y a charming employment of time, but 
what employment of lite can we have, without a 


3 living 
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ſiving converſe ? And, when thoſe we love are ab- 
ſent from us, how agreeable does the communication 
of a correſpondence, ſupply that loſs? 

Adieu, my only correſpondent. 


— 
6 


LETTER CCCXIV. 


Dear HARA v, 


1 NOT only forgive the vices of Cromwell, but 
bleſs his memory, for affording me the charming 
means of converſing thus with you. Fitz Oſborne 


ſpeaks very prettily upon this ſubject, in one of his 


letters to Cleora; but, alas! nothing he, or even 
you can write, will ever make me amends, for the 
loſs of that nearer, and more intimate conyerſe, 
where our eyes and looks reply to each others 
queſtions, and catch their meaning before half 
expreſſed. Some years ago, you thought as I do 
now. 

find that my regret at your abſence, increaſes 
daily, I feel myſelf more miſerable from our laſt ſe- 
paration, than ever I did before, from the ſame 
cauſe ; ſo that neither uſe, time nor neceſſity, pro- 
duce their ordinary effects upon me, iu this paru- 
cular. However, I am well aware, that“ ſhort ab- 
* {ences urge ſweet return,” between thoſe who 
truly love; but, I fear the frequency of them, 
may, at length abate the tender ſenſations, they at 
firſt occaſioned, in you, whoſe ſteady philofophy is 
for ever on its guard, againſt any thing which looks 
like weakneſs. But enough of this ſubject; for my 
repinings will not, alas! cannot remedy it. 


Adieu! 


FRANCES. 


HENRY. 


w 
bn 
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EE Ecce. 


VO wrong me much, by ſaying that my philo- 
ſophy is on its guard againſt every tenderneſs ; 
no man indulges himſelf more in fond affections, 
than I have always done. I did ſo at firſt, from 
inclination, becauſe I found it pleaſant ; and next, 
from principle, becauſe I thought it virtuous: 
Whenever I have ſcem'd to want that tenderneis, 
it was owing, either to my apprehenſion. that the 
appearance of it, or the indulging it too far, mignt 
in ſome ſort, injure ſome more intereſting concern ; 
or that perhaps, I might have thought the perſon 
at that time, not the proper obje& of tenderneſs, 
And while there are various paſlions in the human 
breaſt, each will be excited in its turn, according 
as varying occations ſhall call them forth. 
Fear not that frequent abfence may at length 
create indifference; for preſent, or abſent, no per- 
ſon, thing, or circumſtance, can ever make me love 
you leſs, or even ceaſe to love you better, if poſſible, 
except yourſelf, Let but your clevernels, and (ure 
'tis worth exerting, be but equal to my Jove and 
conſtancy, which it does by no means naturally 
fall ſhort of, and this world cannot produce a more 


happy pair, 


TIEN a" Oh REIT | POP FuY 


Adieu! 
HENRY, 


. —_ 


LET EE 8 CCCAYVL 


I HAVE often had reaſon to complain of your 
provoking philoſophic calmneſs, but I think, 
never more than now. When I tell you how ten- 
derly and ſincerely I lament your abſence, you 


auſwer me with ſaying, that if I was to exert ſome 
| de gice 
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degree of c/evern-ſs, we ſhould be the happieſt pair 
in the world. Now pray, Mr Stoic, what kind of 
cererneſs is it, that will tranſport me to Maidenhall, 
or bring you back to Dublin? For I have never 
known, nor do I defire to know happinefs, thro' 
any other medium, than my deareſt Harry's pro- 
ſeace, You may ſay perhaps, that this ſame clever- 
you talk ſo much of, ſhould render me eaſy in a 
tate of ſeparation; but if you think ſo, I poſitively 
afiem that you are wholly zit erate, and are only a 
philoſopher for the ſtars. I will appeal to any 
man but an aſtronomer, if your ſpeaking ia this very 
compoſed (train, is not an high affront to me; and 
whether the being ſeparated from the only perſon 
we love in this world, is compatible with happt- 
neſs, or even with eaſe. " 


« But if the pangs of abſence you had known, 
© You'd feel my real anguiſh by your own.“ 


Even when you are with me, I do not enjoy the 
happineſs I ought, from my frequent thoughts upon 
the melaficholic fubje&t of our parting, I have 
often confeſſed this weakneſs to you, but now re- 
mind you of it, in order to account for what has, 
and may ſometimes again, appear unaccountable in 
my manner: I know you have often been ſurprized 
at my growing ſuddenly grave. when l have been juſt 
before, ia the higheſt flow of ſpirits ; my countenance 
das been o'ercalt, and my eyes filled with tears; 
have been aſhamed to aflign the cauſe, or perhaps 
vou have not aſked it; but attributed the change 
to the caprice of my temper, or to the want of 
Herne, which you inculcate ſo frequently. In 
ſhort, you are not yet acquainted with my heart, 
nor is it poſſible for you to conceive the romantic 
tenderneſs of my weak nature. You are a great, 
to, (trong man, and your mind is proportioned to 
your body; while mine, by the fame rule, ſympa- 
| thizes 
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thizes with the ſlightneſs and diminutiveneſs of my 
frame. So pray, Mr. Grant, talk no more to Mrs, 
Emme!, of exerting ſtrength of mind, unleſs you can 


teach her, at the ſame tiwe, by taking thought, 


& to add a cubit to her ſtature.” 


Adieu, my dear Steici, you'll excuſe bad ſpelling Þ 


ia a woman. 


T—— 
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FRAN CES. 


] RECEIVED my dear Harry's mandate this 1 
morning, and need I tell you how willingly | 


obey ? I ran to Mrs. C 


„to ſhew your letter; 


ſhe immediately accepted of your invitation, and 
will accompany me to morrow. She drank tea 
with me this evening, and ſays ſhe had pack'd up 
all her things, before dinner, while I think | am 


farther from being ready, than I was when I receiv- |} 
ed your letter; for I can fo little compoſe the tran- 
ſport of my ſpirits, at the thoughts of my approach- 
ing happineſs ; that I have done nothing, but pack 
and unpack, miſtake my keys, and confuſe my ward- } 
robe, ever ſince; fo that | am afraid I ſhall carry 
but a very heterogeneous dreſs along with me: But 
J ialiſt upon your promiſe, that we ſhall ſee no 


manner of company at your houle. 


I accept of this invitation, as the higheſt compli- 
ment you could poſſibly pay me, by preferring my) 
company to your too much beloved, tho* well em- 
ployed ſolitude; and like Adam, before the crea- 
tion of Eve, found yourſelf but half bleſſed in 
paradiſe. But Heaven forbid, that our ſociety | 
ſhould be attended with conſequences like theirs, or 
that the ſerpent ſhould, in any ſhape, have power 
to deſtroy our happineſs, tho' it may, perhaps, oc- 
caſion as much envy in certain evil ſpitits, as that of | 
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our firſt parents; but this I am ſecure of, that no 
vain deſire of wandering- from thy preſence, my 
ſcene of bliſs, ſhall ever make us wretched. 

'Till I have the happineſs of being reſtored to 


that, Adieu, my deareſt Harry. 
| FRANCES, 


—_— —„ — 
a — — 


LETTER CCCXVIIL 


Dear Fanny, Kilkenny, 


YR aſſizes paſs'd off more quietly than I ex- 
pected. We have had no ſtrife, but what my 
Il privileges exempt me from; for being a 
perſon of no manner of conſequence, I can avoid 
drinking, without being called to account for it. 
The female Sampſon is here, and I called in this 
night to ſee her. There is nothing but light in 
her performances, tho' they have really the appear- 
ance of Herculean ſtrength. I can't avoid offering 
a paradox here, by ſaying, that if they were leſs 
ſurprizing, they would be more extraordinary; for 
there have been many inſtances of perſons who have 
exceeded the ordinary powers of man; ſome one 
way, ſome another; and while their actions pre- 
ſerved the bounds of credibility, they conſtituted 
what is properly ſtiled a wonder; but when once 
they exceed natural poſſibility, they fall into the 
claſs of miracles; and our faith failing us, the 
whole excellence is juſtly attributed to deception, 
chicanery, or art. 


Adieu, 
HENRY. 
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LETTER CCCXIX, 


Dear FAN NX, 3 Leighlin-Bridge. 


WAS tired of town, and yet left it with regret : 

I long'd to get home, and yet do not think with 
ſo much pleaſure of ſeeing Maidenhall, as J ima- 
gined I ſhould, The inconfiltencies of human 
nature ! 

] fiad that we have made a great miſcalculation, 
with regard to the difference of age, requilite be- 
tween man and wife: You aftirmed that the huſ- 
band Mould be at leaſt ten years older; and as I 
always placed an implicit faith in your aphoriſms, 
wRhout ever enquiring into the philoſophy of the 
matter, I quietly acquiefced in the ratio between 
vs; but I have unluckily met with a treatiſe here, 
to-day, which ſhews me the error of your compu- 
tation. It is ſtiled OEconomia Nature, the author 
R. Ruſſel, M. D. F. R. S. | 
In his ſixth chapter, ſpeaking of the moſt perfect 
ſtate of the ſexes, he fixes men at thirty-five, and 
women at forty-five; at which periods, he aſſerts 
the declenſion of their native vigour to begin: 
Therefore, to obſerve this rule of proportion exact- 
Iy,-I muſt keep myſelf at a ſtand, from the date of 
this letter, *dll we are able to meet again, upon 
more equal terms; which, in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, muſt be about twenty years hence: But 
proper regimen may bring that period to pals, 
within a much ſhorter time; late hours, at night 
and morning, taking advice oftner than phyſick, 
aptrebending yourſelt ill, when alone, and Mig“ 
tr hun ling yourſelf well, when in company, indo- 
jence and inactivity, fretting at the aukwardnels 
and careleflneſs of ſervants, &c. will enable us, in a 
much ſhorter time, to re-enter the liſts, upon c@ter's 
paribus terms, 
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This fancy has brought a certain arithmetical 
quibble to my mind, that I have ſomewhere met 
with, which propoſes that a man, on the day of 
marriage, ſhall be thrice as old as his wife, but at 
the end of a certain given number of years, he 
ſhall be but twice her age. Now 1 ſuppoſe, upon 
this diminution of Ratv's that they might come to 
an equality at laſt.“ | 

Adieu, my deareſt Fanny, thou beſt loved miſ- 
treſs, and moſt eſteemed wife; thou only object, 
which when preſent, “ increaſed appetite by what 
« jtfed on,” and in abſence, created deſire of frui- 
tion, as if not enjoyed. But leſt, theſe quaint ex- 
preſſions ſhould incline you to ſuſpeR, that I rather 

play the poet, than expreſs the lover; 1 ſhall, in 
WM pliner terms, aſſure you, that my heart diftares 
more fondly than my fancy can indite; and 
that never woman was more tenderly beloved, 


1 or more ſincerely eſteemed, than you have ever 
been, by one who comprehends the fondeſt titles of 
«4 : — 4 

IT lover and of friend, in the more ſacred character 
oben 

b Affe Jionate huſband. 
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LETTER CCCEXX. 
My dear Faxxv, Dublin, 


M OR AL philoſophers ſay, that a man ſhould, : 


every night recollect after what manner he had 
ſpent the day, fo as to call himſelf to account for 
any part of it miſpent, in order to amend his life, 
for the future. There is ſomewhat like this ſelf. 


examination, in the conſtant method I obſerve when 
I am abfent from you, in rendering you a diary 
every poſt, after what manner, and in what com- 


pany, I paſs my ex. 


This morning I walked out to Bradley's villa, or f 


Villakin, as Swift more aptly terms ſuch ſuburbian 
receſſes, and I was ſurprized to ſee ſuch a firing of 


houſes as have been built along the road, ſince I | 
paſſed laſt that way. Honeſt Abraham, after his | 
plain, hoſpitable manner, cry'd, Friend Henry. 
« you are welcome to the country ;” to which! 
replied, ** Friend Abraham, thou art welcome to | 
e the town ;” for in reality the city has commu- 
cated itſelf to the country, by a chain, like electri- 
city ;* ſo that I am ata loſs, whether one may ſtiie 


this retreat a rus in urbe, or an urbs in rure. 


The antient mythologiſts have framed a fable, 
that Aſtrea had forſaken the city, and printed her | 
laſt footſteps in the country; upon which hint, 1 
ſuppoſe that the poets have ſtiled Liberty the moun- } 
tain nymph. One might imagine that our citizers } 
were in purſuit of theſe goddeſſes, who are cloſe 
confederates; for in a ſhort time, I dare ſay, the7 


® Suppoſe a chain of men in contact, for an hurdred 
miles; if he firſt perſon be electriſied, the laſt one ſhall } 
receive the ſhock, at the fame inſtant ; or, if there ana 


cord extended fo far, held by a man at each end, the 
ſame eſtect would follow, Wh 


will 


© 


ä 
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#:||-have extended their line as far as the Wicklow 
mountains: And, as the propheſied time of the 
gathering in of nations, is not far off, this period 
ſcems to be already begun, by the connecting of 
coxaties together. | | 

But this extravagance methinks, ſhould be re- 
ſtrained by the legiſlature, upon this political hiut 
from hiſtory, That when a deniſon of Rome, be- 
came a citizen of the world, that empire grew un- 
wieldy, Ruit male ſua, and was ſoon after over - 
whelmed, like the tower of Babel, by the confuſion 
of tongues. At leaſt, this is the moral that 
Sheridan would extract, from this portion of hiſtoty; 
as he makes the . preciſion of language the chief 
bulwark of a ſtate. However, I have a good opi- 
nion of his treatiſe on Britiſh education, tho” I have 
been tempted to make a ludicrous alluſion to it, 

this occaſion. 

Friend Abraham ſeemed, in his manners, to par- 
take of this concatenation of ſituation; for he re- 
ceived me with all the hoſpitality of a country 
{quire, but left me at liberty, with regard to wine, 
33 citizens generally do. There is no nation in the 
world, that is ſo remarkably guilty of the unnatural 
abſurdity of preſſing to drink, as this kingdom; for 
whichreaſon, [ think that we may ſtile this miſtaken 
piece of hoſpitality an Iriſb blunder, The moſt 
unpardonable kind of rape is, that which is com- 
mitted upon the underſtanding ; becaule it is a vice 
% which the raviſher can have no manner of temp- 
tation, and from which the injured perſon can 
poſtbly receive neither advantage or pleaſure, 

It is fabled that ſome of the ſcoundrels of the 
Pantheon had violated a maid ; upon which the 
victim prayed to be transformed into ſuch a crea- 
ture as might render her misfortune no ſort of diſ- 
prace to her; and on this ſolicitation, ſhe had the 
i2tisfaCſtion to find her ſex immediately aſſume the 

Vol. II. N maſ- 
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maſculine gender. I think that the ſame poetica] 


juſtice ſhould metamorphoſe a drunken perſon into 


a hog. 
Farewel, 
HENRY, 


s. 
LEI © ER CCCAXL 


Dear FANNY, 


* OU complain that you are deprived of the mid- 
dle poſt, by the aukwardne(s of my fituation, 
and immediately YOU e, have overcome that dith- 
culty, by your” rec: ivins this on Wedneſday ; but 
do You know how I contrive it? Even by cartving 
this letter myſelf to Kilcullen bridge. You know 
my old way. always to give warning. © The pic- 
% quet friend diſmiſſed, &c.“ and I ſhall dine wich 
vou in about three hours, after you receive this. 

The account ct your illneſs, joined to my charm- 
ing dream or viſion, I don't know which to call it, 
have rendered me to impatient to ſee you, that | 
am reto'ved to hazard the coute qui ccute, for that 
pleaſure, I ſhall fteal to you mcez, and keep cloſe 
Quarters, 'till 1 have ſeitled my aff.irs, It I am 
to be in confinement, I chuſe to make you my 

oaler. 

My reaſons for thus adviſing you before hand, 
are, that I was afraid the ſurprize of ſeeing me ſo 
unexpectedly, and not knowing upon what terms 
] cam? up ro Dublin, might have too ſudden an 
eff & upon you, in your preſent ſituation. | 
thovphrt allo that if you ſhould receive this letter, 
an hour or two here Td arcived, you would have that 


hour or two's plcaſure of expectation, Laſtiy, | was . 
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afraid you might have been gone to dine abroad, 
and tho' no- body loves to be alone better than I, 
yet I chuſe rather to be ane with you. 


Adieu ! 
Your fond aud faithful huſband, | 
HENRY. 


— — — — 6 


LETTER CCCAXIL 


Dear FAN xx, Maidenhall, Sept. 4, 1754. 


L E T this piece of galantry be received as a truth, 
that I actually kept the bearer five days, to 
wait 'till my peaches and neQtarines ſhould grow 
ripe : But leſt I ſhould detain him 'till next ſummer, 
for that purpoſe, I have at length diſpatched him 
with the moſt forward fruit I could collect from 
my walls. I deſire that you would not judge them 
of a bad kind, from their preſent flavour, for there 
is a Certain criſis in all things, as well as virtue, 


Quos ultra, citraque, nequit conſiſtere rectum. 


And fruits both natural and metaphorical, that 
ripen before their time, are obſerved ſtill to retain 
the rawacls of prematurity, or protracted beyond 
their date, betray the vapidneſs of a latter ſeaſon. 
You know the characteriſtic of a page's wit, pert at 


ſeur teen, and dull at forty, and with regard to thoſe, 


whole intellects mature but ſlowly, the expreſſion 
ot a oreen 214-228, is a molt apt deicripiion. 

The prime of life is the critical ſeaſon, and every 
thing analogous to it, mult certainly yield the moſt 
:orecable flavour. I do not play this Fea d"Ejprit 
merely to exercile that talent, but to ſhew you that 
cren matrimony has a2t abated my galantry toward 
You, fo far as to prevent me from behaving or 
N- 2 ſpeak- 
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ſpeaking to ry as a lover; and be aſſured thay | 
il to act vp to that gay character, it 


whenever I 
is only when my eſteem for your ſenſe, chaſtens my 
fondneſs for your perſon. | 

My leg is perfectly well now, thanks to the care 
of my three nurſe-tenders, at Old Court; in return 
for which I have ſent Miſs Cave, a damaſk table 
cloth, of my own compoſition intirely, from the 
ſawing to bleaching; and to Miſs Reddin, ſome 
lawn of the ſame manufacture; but as for my A#gl;, 
huic aliud mercedis erit. 1 have ſent you two © ſcrap; 
© of Latin to puzzle your vicar.” 

] behaved to Will like a fellow traveller on our 
journey, and have not employed him in the leaſt 


ſervile office, ſince he came hither. I look upon 


him as your ſervant, not mine, and upon that 


account have treated him as civilly as a fellow ſer- 
vant. I have a pleaſure in behaving and ſpeak- 


ing to you, after this manner, for indeed, never 
woman had, at the ſame time, in the ſame 
perfon, ſo fond a huſband, and fo galant a lover; in 
both of which characters I ſubſcribe myſelf, my 


deareſt life, 
Your's for life. 
HENRY, 


— 


LETTER CCCxXIII. 


| | Old-Court. 


Received my deareſt Harry's too genteel letter. 
You often diſtreſs me — After 1 have exerted 
my utmoſt powers to repay the kindneſs of your Þ 


actions, I find myſelf often remaining ſtill a debtor, Þ 


for the politeneſs of your expreſſions. 


7 
w 


You ought never to have married, A friend } 


and a miſtreſs, was the plan of life for you. You" 


ſincerity 
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incerity and galantry would be ſufficient work for 
two perſons to render juſtice to. My utmoſt en- 
deavours are too faint, to make ſuitable returns to 
both; unleſs, like Heaven, you accept a perfect 
will, for an imperfect deed. You may ſay, that the 
hiat I have given here, comes ſomewhat too late, 
for the preſent; but you ſhould never have had it 
elſe. However, I may die, and I would warn you 
againſt. a ſecond marriage. Indeed my Harry, ſe- 
cond marriages are wicked things; tis counteratting 
the deſigns of Providence, for if it had thought 
proper to continue us in a ſtate of wedlock, it would 
not have diſſolved the union. | 

if you had ſeen me this morning with Will, you 
would have thought me rather, his felow ſervant ; 
for I fat in the kitchen an hour after he came ia, 
aſking him queſtions about dear Maidenhall, what 
ſort of ſervants you have there, what kind of houſe 
you keep, whether your uncle, or any of the reſt of 
your family, ſeem to ſuſpe& our marriage, &c. &c. 

I have taſted your fruit, and thought the flavour: 
moſt delicious; perhaps it was like Eve, becauſe ir 
was forbidden. Oh my deareſt Adam, how wretch- 
ed has this accidental thought rendered me this 
initant! leſt your fondneſs for me ſhould ever be 
the occaſion. of your being expelled from that de- 
lightful Eden. The only comfort I have, upon this 
reflection is, that it was not my fault, but rather 
owing to my having reſifted ſtronger temptations, 
than that unhappy woman yielded to. | 

Your Latin ſentences always vex me. I feel a 
fort of diſappointment, as if a line was blotted ; or 
a certain impatience, ſuch as curious people are af- 
fected with, upon obſerving a whiſper in company; 
{training to liſten, and longing ts know what it was 
about, I pray you, good Mr. Bays, pen we no more 
of your whiſpers, but ſpeak out for the future; 


N 3 | Adieu, 
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Adicu, my dear S:/:nus, you may ſee by this hint, 
that all your learning is not able to puzzle the eru- 
dition of my worthy. vicar. 


FRANCEs. 


P. S. Upon looking over this letter, I find ! 
Mare been ee ling you names, from beginuing to 


Ci: ding 


LETT KR JCCCAXTY, 


My dear FANSY, 

NE SE three or four days Jonrneying hare 

fatigued me greatly, as I have lain by ſo long; 
befides the weather has been extremely warm. "I 
think I may well pals, for an hero now, according 
to the claſſical exprefion, fatiens fulveris, atque jel 1, 
one who can endure duſt and heat. 

I was ſtruck on Thurſday laſt, with zu cenp de 
ſoleil, which gave me au head-ach 755 twelve hours: 
You know that I had received wn c:up de laute be- 
tore, ſo that I am now a fit tenant, cither for Ped- 
cm cr Parnaſ;us. 


And thin partitions do the bounds divide.” 


The brain alfo, is parted into two cells, or princi- 
galilies; the fiigt we will aſſign to madneſs, as 
tolly is ever forward ; and the cih ut to genius, be- 


cauſe merit is always backward: So that a perfon 


may very well be, or wit or bedlamite, as the? 

the * Lr:ther or ter ſhall aſſume their departments; 
and their acting in conjunction, makes him a poet, 
In alluſion to this diſtinction, we may obſerve upon 
Biceps Parnaſſus, that it has one pinacle ſacred to 
Apollo, and the other dedicated to Bacchus eqn 


* Phoebus and Diana, whoſe other appellation Wa 


Luna, | 


* 3 
* 
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!} divided between wit and rage; from which hint 
3 ppoſe was derived the proverb, tau, vin! acuit 
"enim, You muſt know that this fame parry is 
a : cert meaſure among the antients, which the 
commentators hare not preciſe'y defined: Þ un ler - 
2nd it to be a pint, but ſome dictionaries render it 
a quarts whiie others con:irue it into three piats. 
Bar let thegquan wr et be what it may, a genius is 
the firſt thing re: uired, for it is not every one Who 
bears the T hr; lus + that is inſpired by Bacchus. 
Adieu! 


+ A javelin dreſe ] up with ivy leaves, ca ried in the 
Dacchanalian proc ſions, 


1 o 


— 


LETTER CcCC XXV. 


T gives me fincere concern that you {till conti. 
nue ill, Cuiſe on Eve, who intailed that curſe 
upon your helpleſs ſex: However, to mate you ſome 
amends for this misfortune, Tireſias of old, de- 
termin d a certain point in your favour; any ſchovl - 
boy can tell you the ſtory. * 

What ſympathy between us! I never had fo 
ſevere a cholic in my life, as I had all that day you 
complain of. While a part of me is a part of you, 
that racking diſorder mult be the conſequence 3 ; for 
it has become at le ength, ſo much a piece of my 
frame, that one may as welk think to make a crooked 
noſe ſtraight by phy ſick as to reſcue my conftitution 
from this malady, by the power of medicine. Such 
r as | ſuffer was never felt but twice before; 

e liiſt time, when Jonas was kicking the guts of 
5 poor whale about, to make it caſt him up again; 
and the ſecond, when ſome aatient uſurer, I forget 
his name, had his thirſt of gain quenched, by having 
lome molten gold poured down his throat. 


N 4 Adieu, 
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Adieu, my charming woman, and 
« If there be yet another name more free, 


More fond than h»/b2nd, make me that to thee.” 


Believe me that I never reccived more pleaſure, in 
my life, from your correſpondence, than I have 
done fince our laſt parting, except that article of 
your letter where you mention your illneſs. The 
fayiog, upon the failure of our tickets, The w:r/e 
luck raw, Ec. was in a different ſlile from your I 
uſual deſpoadeacy. I am in hopes of making a | 
philoſopber of you in time, and with that hope, [| Þ 
hope alſo, that you may have every day leſs accaſian 


| for the trial. 


I fend you a letter I received laſt poſt, from Mr, 
—, to ſhew you, that in one happy particular, 
with regard to your merit, all men of ſenſe thin 


as I co, 
Farewel, 


„„ 


— 
_— 


LETTER CCCXXVI. 
My Faxxy, 

A FTER I had ſealed my former letter, this 
morning I could not reſt eaſy, at not having 
heard from you by laſt poſt. I was certain that 
you would not have neglected it, if you had not 
deen ill. Upon which I ſent to ſearch the poſt- 
office, which gave me but little relief, tho” I did 
find a letter there, as it mentions the. hazardous 
ſtate you are in. I do intreat that you will attend 
to your preſent condition; and make a difference 
between your manner of living, when with child, 
and when not; both with regard to hours, food, 
quantity, and quality. Conſider, that a woman 
during her 1viop-in, is in a bigh fever, and ſbould 
therefore 


HENRY, 


a ov a © oe. 
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therefore take eſpecial care to preſerve the temper 
of her blood, as cool as poſlible, while ſhe is ad- 
rancing toward that criſis. Reflect confiantly upon 
this moral, that à double duty requires a double 
diligence. 

An execution came down this- day, againſt our 
friend Mr. Coſby, at the ſuit of Mrs. S-. You 
may remember the ſtory, he had made her a preſent 
of an hundred pounds, and afterwards paſſed his 
bond to her for the money, upon her complaining 
that ſhe could not get. a ſufficient ſecurity for it. 
What baſeneſs and ingratitude in this world ! Oh- 
live, for my fake ! I ſhall become a ſecond Timon, 
ſhould you leave me alone 
Adieu! 


HENRY. 


— — % _ * 4 Y a —.__ 
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LETTER CCCXXVII. 


Dear HARRV, 


] T gives me great pleaſure to hear that you and 
our dear child, are with our worthy fiiend-at 
ive farm, You taſte at once pure air and pure 
iiendſhip, the higheſt rural enjoyments; ſor |! 
believe that the latter, any more than the former, 
is not to be met with in populous cities. Our: 
little animal is as yet, only capable of receiving 
benefit from the firſt, but 1 hope that he will live. 
to have as juſt a /enſe of Mr. Newburgh's virtues, 
as his father, and as. high a reſpe for them, as his 
mother, I fancy I ſce him ſcampering round the - 
fields, graſping at butterflies ; and extending the 
proſpect thro' a ſerics of years, I find the purſoit 
continued, not improved, after the higher ti iſles of 
his graver, but not wiſer age, Mis miſt hing every | 
N 5 place 
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place that was not Dublin, for Danesfort, or 
Maidenhall, as thoſe are the only country ſeats he 
ever ſaw, was extremely natural, The dear fel- 
low! as his knowledge increaſes, he will find the 
wor d growing larger, but as his virtue improves 
he will think it every day, diminiſhing to a point. 
My blefling to him, and pray ſay every thing for 
me to your agreeable hoſts, that you think I would 
fiy, if I could expreſs my gratitude for their kind- 
neſs toward him. 

I am undone for want of books; I wiſh yon 
could contrive to ſend me ſome. This is the 
feafon for poetry, the luxuriant beanties of nature, 
ſcem now to warrant the moſt romantic deſcription, 
and give the air of truth to fiction. This uſed to 
be cur favourite month ; Iſtill retain a fondneſs 
for it, and wiſh, it pollible, more ardently for 
your company, at this ſeaſon of the year, than any 
other; and yet you do not ſpeak of coming to me. 
Farewel, and accept as your due, the ſincereſt 
love and duty, from your faithful and affectionate 


vnc. 


FKANCES. 


eee. 
The Farm. 


V OUR letter was extremely pretty, nay more, 
that is, it was yzur letter. Arthur would read 

it, he was not content with hearing it. When he 
obferved the ſmallneſs of the type, he wiſhed for 
microſcopic eyes. However, he made a ſhift to 
10 thro it, with the help of ſpectacles, tho' the 
in was fo pale, that Mrs. Newburgh, who looked 
over tim, ca it the meer 2% } of a letter: no 
boys he, after kis happy manner of expreſſion, "tis 
the very ii of writing, He then declared, that 
0 | he 
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he liked your letters ſo much better than mine, in 
the * Series, that he went thro' the two volumes 
a ſecond time, firſt looking for the ſign Frances, 


as one does in the Spectators, for the marks 
NO TEMRMNSEET RE 


„ © „ * Mrs. N was charmed 
with your letter alſo; however, in her lively way, 
ſhe excepted to the cloſe of it; thoſe poor-ſpirited 


_ Expreſſions of love, duty, &c. ſays ſhe, are apt to 


make huſbands vain and domineering. Your di- 
ſtinguiſhing between my /cn/e of Arthur's virtues, 
and only ſaying your re/pe for them, was perfectly 
pretty and polite, and was much obſerved upon 
here. It was indeed, agreeable to your modeſty, 
but not to your merit. 
Adieu, 

HENRY. 


— 


Un 
L ET TEN VU 

My deareſt HSN RV, 

CANNOT ſay that I ever met with a ſeverer 

ſhock than your lat letter gave me, i am far 
from being ſanguine in my expectations; yet from 
my thorovgh knowledge of your ſenſe and virtue, 
1 had perſuaded myſelf that you could not fail of 
ſucceſs, with fouls allied to yours, by kindred 
merits. But that worſe than Lucifer, that unpro- 
voked, untempted fiend, has marred the flattering 
proſpect, and rooted up the laſt poor twig of 
hope. Yet, notwithſtanding this cruel outrage on 
your character, I think, that your going to Eng- 
land immediately, is the only expedient left to 


* The firſt ed! ion. 
. N 6 vindicate 
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vindicate yourſelf, and regain your inteteſt. You 
cannot expect any thing here, from lukewarm 
friends, and potent enemies. 

I can now account for Mrs. D 's letter; 
which ſurprized me much at firſt, and for your 
ſeeming indifference about going to England 
which, pardon me, I attributed before to your 
natural indolence. But I have not words ſufficient 
now, to expreſs my gratitude for your tenderneſs, 
in concealing this and every other diſagreeable 
event, as long as poſlible, from my too unphiloſo- 
phic hearr. 

[ was attacked two days ago with a ſevere 
diforder in my ſtomach, attended with an uncom- 
mon heavineſs and heat: I apprehended I was 
taking a fever, and was quite reſigned ; but I will 
firuggle with it now; I would nor, like a coward, 
quit my friend in diſtreſs; but by patiently par- 
taking, endeavour to alleviate his misfortunes, who 
has been the bleſſed ſecond cauſe, of all the hap- 
pineſs that I have ever known, 


« Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed, 

„ From its decline, determin'd to recede ? 

„ Did I but purpoſe to embark with thee, 

„ On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea, 

„Where gentle zephyrs play in proſperous 
4 oales, 

And fortune's favours fill the ſwelling fails; 

But would forſake the ſhip, and make the 
« ſhore, 

„When the winds bellow, and the tempeſts 
„ roar ? 

No, Henry, no! one ſacred knot has ty'd 

Our loves, one deſtiny our lives ſhall 
„guide, 

* Nor wild, nor deep, our common way 
% divide.” Amen 

FRANCES, 
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HIATUS. 
LETTER CCCXXX, 
Dear FAN NT, 


MX. — has run away from his wife, and 

lodges in ſome. garret, incog. He has not 
gone near his office this fortnight, for fear of 
meeting her. He viſits every eveniog at Ts 
and paſſes his time between between tears and 
curſes. He ſays, that he has been theſe ſeveral 
years endeayouring to wean- her from the beaſtly 
vice of drinking; but finding it in vain, he uſed 
to ſpend moſt of his time abroad ; which led him 
into expences that he. could ill afford; therefore 
he has been obliged to live much at home, of late; 
and ſays, that her temper is grown fo diabolical, 
that it is impoſlible to deſcribe the perverſeneſs of 
it; inſomuch, that he thinks, if he had ſtaid a 
quarter of an hour longer in his houſe, he muſt 
have been tempted to throw-her or himſelf out of 
the window. 

He ſays, that he had endeavoured to conceal the 
whole of her behaviour from the world, as long 
as he could, in hopes of her being in time, re- 
claimed to a proper ſenſe of decency and duty; 
and has often aſſumed the appearance of caſe and 
fondneſs, while his heart was aching and reſenting. 
Which may reconcile the difference of our opinions 
upon this couple, while we held any intercourſe - 
with them. | ſaid, from her behaviour, he muſt 
abominate her; and you ſaid, that from bis, he 
muſt be fond of her. 

He was a kind and indulgent huſband, and was 
not aware, that there are certain baſc natures, 
which not deſerving favours before hand, are ſure 
to undiſer ve, the more they receive; whom _ | 
rolity 
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roſuiy renders ungrateful, kindneſs unkind, and 
indulgence but conſtantly prepares more work for 
itſelf : whoſe uncouth tempers weary the braveſt 
ſpirits into tameneſs, and treat them after with 
contempt, for their ſubmiſſion. Nor had the 
wretched woman herſelf ſenſe enough to know, 
that averſion is made up of repeated difguſts, and 
that-Jove and eſteem may recover from reſentment, 
but never from averſion. And ſhouid grace here- 
after inſpire her with reformation, her future merits 
would be but bringing fuel to a flame extinct: a 
lifeleſs heap, without warmth or action. She 
found him willing to be reconciled, after many 
provocations, and concluding it would be always 
fo, indulged her ill temper and perverſeneſs, with- 
out referve ; depending upon het being ſtill able to 
whiſtle him into tune, when ſhe ſhould herſelf 
grow weary of the difcord. Thus the eaſineſs of 
his temper, has at Jength, rendered her more 
wretched, than ſhe would have been, even If he 
had been as petverſe as herſelf, from the beginning. 

Surely a bad wife is the devil's revenge again(t 
matiimosy; and a brothel broil not half ſo Inge: 
licate, as the marriage ftrife, Not but that [ 
think, a little briſeneſs may be neceſſary ſometimes, 
between man and wife, like winds which diſperſe 
ftagnating humours: or may they not be conſidered 
as Ef:/oder, which ſerves to relieve the tediouſueſs 
of the Hein Afton * 

Adicu, 


HENRY, 
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LETTER CCCXXXNI. 
Dear Faxxy, 


] CANNOT go to you to-day 214 
but to-morrow I ſhall certainly dine with you. 
I ſend you The Plura!' y of IWirlds, which, tho” ill 
tranſlated, will pleaſe and inſtruct you. I would 
engage to teach the whole ſcience of aſtronomy, in 
a fortnight's time, to an intelligent girl of fifteen 
years old, by explaining it in the eaſy familiar 
manner, that Fontenelle does in this treatiſe. In 
truth, I have always found the dogmatical terms 
more difficult to comprehend, than the ſenſe or 
meaning of the arts or ſciences themſelves. 
Philoſophers have always had a vain affectation 
of ie learning a myltery, in order to raiſe 


_ themſelves high in the opinion of the vulgar; by 


which means many ſtudies are rendered abſtruſe, 

by ſcholaſtic preciſions, that would be perfectly 

imelligible without them. A mathematician will 

puzzle you in conic ſedtions, with circles, ellipſes, 

hyperbola! 85 parabola s, Kc. all which diagrams a 

grocer's apprentice performs every day in breaking 
up a ſugar loaf, 

Epictetus, in his 12th chapter on Diſputation, 
is very angry at the generality of philofophers, 
who affect technical terms too much ; which readet 
{ſcience difficult aud unintelligible to the illiterate, 
Socrates's addreſs was admirable in this particular, 
who in the plaineſt ſtile and moſt ſimple manner, 
without affirming any thing, conld make the moſt 
ignorant peaſant inſtru himſelf ia the ſublimeſt 
truths. 

Indeed learning is a difficult thing, but ſenſe and 
reaſon are eaſy; and in truth, the generality of 
people need not be ſo ignorant as they are, if phi- 
loſophers would deſcend a little from their myſte- 

2 rious 
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rious heights, and according to the proverb, 
while they, think with the wiſe, would talk with the 
vulgar 0 


HENRY, 


——_ 


LET TER CCCXXXII. 


Dear Fanxy, 


J:SEND you two letters incloſed, which men- 
tion you, I am fond of communicating any 
compliment from my friends toward you; and in 
truth, I am ſenſible every day, of a more polite 
lantry for you, than I was inſpired with when 
firſt ſolicited your virgin ſacrifice ; and indeed I 
foreſee nothing but death, which can prevent my 
| loving you with greater affection, even than I do 
at preſent, in.your grand climacteric. 


« When thinking of thy charming youth 

„ I'll love thee o'er again in age.“ | 
While you ſhall anſwer me like . your favourite 
Cowley, | 

&« Antient perſon, as thou art, 

„% Antient perſon of my heart.” 


In ſhort, there never was a ſoul formed in France, 
with more galantry than mine, but as phlegmatic 
as a Dutch tobacconiſt's, where my affections are 
not engaged. I think, ſaving his wit, I reſemble 
Swift in this particular, whoſe. manners were grave 
and ſequeſter'd, rough and unpoliſhed in bis ad- 
dreſs, by nature a ſatyriſt, rather than panegyriſt, 
and more the philoſopher than the lover: but, in 
all his writings to Stella, the ſour academic diſap- 
pears, and one would imagine he had been educated. 
in a court. I mean, to avoid equivocation, the 
court of Auguſtus, Let us teach the flaves of 

Hymen, 
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Hymen, what it is to be free; and ſhew them, 
that as love inſpirits duty, duty in return gives 
conſtancy to love. I have, thanks to your worth, 
already got my leſſon 4% heart, and I much hope 
that yours is not yet to learn Farewel, my charm- 
ing Iphigenia, and believe me to- be your inſpired 
C YMON- 


LETTER CCCXXXIIL. 
Dear Fanny, Stradbally-Hall. 


1 HAVE got ſo far on my journey, having 

bought a horſe for my ſervant at Smithfield 
yeſterday. He is the moſt curious little nag you 
ever ſaw, and what is extraordinary, Richard 
choſe him among a dozen, It is a mankeen in 
miniature, and you know he is himſelf a gag 
in magnit de. It was drole ta ſee the fellow walks 
iog thro” the ſtreet, with a horſe between his legs. 
I] have been paid his price, in laughing at the 
couple already. He does not mount by the ſtirrup, 
but ſeats himſelf ſide- ways, like a woman; and 
then ballancing with his whip, as if he was riding 
the Lenden Taylor, throws himſelf acroſs the ſaddle 
with great eguilibre. But in truth, he has no oc- 
caſion for a ſaddle, for, if it was nt for tht name 
of a horſe, &c. If he had been equerry to Pro- 
cruſtes®,. he would certainly have cut off half a 
yard of his legs, at leaſt. I often wiſhed they had 
been made like a ſhoemaker's meaſure, to ſlide in 
according to the ſize one wanted to fit. I tried 
ſeveral experiments on my journey, to accommodate 
the diſproportion between man and horſe, At 


He was a tyrant, who had a certain bed, which he 
uſed to adapt his captives to, by curtailing or extending 


their length. 
firſts 
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firſt, I made Richard lead him, as you have ſcen 
dogs harneſſed ſometimes ; but the horſe uſed to 
run giddily between his legs, and throw the poor 
fellow down, I then ſcated him like a Mandarin, 
with his legs crofſed under him; but Houbnymn, 
like all little animals, was too fiery for ſuch 
m-rgge. At laſt, I cropt his ears, ſhore his mane, 
pared his hoofs, and dock'd his tail; then I got 
his rider cloſe ſhaved, clipp'd his nails, ſtruck off 
a heel-trap from cach of his boots, and took my 
pocket book out of the valece; by which means l 
lighten'd them both ſufficiently, to come through 
the journey tolerably well, ouly ſtopping now and 
then at ſome plaſhes of water, till Richard lifted 
him over. Jn ſhort, the whole equeſtrian figure 
ſeemed to reverſe the fable, for it was the mov/fe in 
Lleur of the meuntain. 

In one of your late letters, you ſay, that you 
relieve abſence by being filly : you may ſee by this 
letter, that I have taken the ſame method allo: 
but do not, like withered ſ;pes, deem mirth to be 
folly: the puliteſt people think differently ; for 
Rire is French philoſophy: *tis alſo the moral of 
the court of Comus, where yon are. Long may 
their chearfulneſs remain, happy pair! But theirs 
is a ſtream from a ſtill ſpringing ſource; ours, like 
ſummer ſhowers, tho' refreſhing, rare! 


Adicu, 


HENRY. 
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Dear HARRY, 


1 the ſcene you paſſed through at 
„ muſt have been very diſagrecable, I 
heartily rejoice at your having ſcen Mr. 
merely becauſe you ſtand now, acquitted to yo 
ſelf, Fer though we cannot comn nand a ig, 'tis 
winnigg half, to be able to juſtify ones own con- 
duct. Is there not fomcthing particular in your 
tare, that as ſoon as ever you THE any buſineſs 
material to yourſelf, to tranſact with any one, they 
Immediately begin to doat, or die? \\Ir. 18 
the fourth inſtance, add you have had two of each 
within this year. In ſhort, you are a pericn not 
only ſingular in yourſelf, but alſo ia the peculiari- 
ties which happen to you every day. Oh! that to 
compleat the ſingularity of your %, fortune 
would adopt you,—oa accaunt of your merits | I 
ſha!l ſay no more, I would not with, to fink your 
ſpirits, and I find it impoſſible to raiſe my on. 
With fondueſs and ,impaticace, 1 expect and 
wiſh for your return, 


„Thou my ſouls joy! whate'er my ſorrows be, 
© They ceaſe, or vaniſh-on beholding thee.” 


Adien, thou belt, of the beſt e in life, 
adieu my huſband. 
FRANCES! 


EET TER CCCALEV. 


Dear Fanxy, 


1 WOULD wait upon you to day, but that 

[ have been extremely ill theſe two days paſt. 
How ſhall I acquaiat you of my diſorder with any 
politeneſs ? It was what the aſtrologers would ſtile 


being 
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being under the influence of the crab aſcen var, 
which guides all motions retrograd- ; and Cileaſe 
was carrying me off, as Cacus uſed to ſteal the 
oxen.* 

I am, thank God, perfectly at eaſe to day, but 
too weak to travel : "beſides, leaving' a houſe as 
ſoon as one is well, is as beggarly a thing, as the 
moment one has dined. However, as you expected 
me this day, I think proper to make my apology, 
leſt you ſhould be alarmed. You fee of what con- 
ſequence I think myſelf, which you will not be 
furprized at, after you have read the three incloſed 
articles, that I have cut out from the laſt news 
paper; and which give me reafon to believe, that 
the Lord-like creature may recover his former dignity 
again. You will find by the verſes, that the Sap- 
phic age is now returned, when women woo and 
fue in vain; and by the advertiſements, that even 
a hackney coachman has forbad your whole ſex, 
woman or wemen, to Honour themſelves with the 
illuſtrious name of Scully, Aſſume my rame. In 
anſwer to which, you ſte that ſome vain, ambitious 
fair one, has proclaimed her honour to the world, 
and threatens to inſtitute: a-ſuit to remedy this, end 
other grievances, which, in other words is, to be 
reſtored to her conjugal rights, in. the arms of her 
dear, faithleſs hackney coachman ; the being de- 
prived of which happineſs, (he publickly declares 
to. be an intolerable grievance. 

Adieu! 
HENRY, 


* He uſed to draw them backward by the. tail, to 
prevent their being traced, 
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LETTER CCCXXXVL 


Dear Fanny, 


OU are too deſponding about our election, 
+ and the colleagues here, are not more heroic ; 
but as for my part, I ſhall keep up my ſpirit till 
the trial is over; and nothing thea ſhall abate it, 
but ſacceſs ; for I will double it upon a defeat, If 
I cannot be Hercules I will be Antzus. 

For ſome months palt I have been obliged to live 
in a fort of familiar converſe, among our voters; 
and I have ſeen more of the knavery, meanneſs, 
and inſincerity of the lower claſs of mankind, in 
that ſhort time, than I had ever experienced, or 
would even ſuffer myſelf to imagine, in my whole 
life before. This has brought me to ſuſpect, that 
there may poſſibly be ſomething more in being 
well- born, than I uſed generally to attribute to it. 
In all my future dealings with the world, I ſhall 
beware of the dung bill. 

We are moſt cordially dull here, without Mrs, 
and you, I always thought the beſt fur- 
niſhed houſe looked naked, without a woman; the 
moſt elegant feaſt, like a campaign meſs ; and a 
bolſter with but one pillow; Tike a ſick man's 
couch. Oh haſte, and reſtore us to ourlelves, our 
home, our bed and board ! 

Adieu ! 


HENRY. 


— 


* a, m Py —_ 


LETTER CCCEXXSVIL 


W HEN I came here, I found clerks employed, 
to make out ſome forty copies of two late 
letters of mine to Mr, ——, I never * 
them 
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them for public view, or I would have wrote them 
more correctly; nay, I thought ſo little about 
them, that I did not even ſhew them to you, who 
was in the houſe when I wrote, He thinks they 
will do him ſeivice, but I can't ſee how; except 
by ſhewing his candidueſs, in publiſhing reproofs 
againſt himielf, as well as againſt his enemies. 

\, However, there is a pleaſure in exciting grati- 
tude; I have done better things for other people, 
who have either appeared inſenſible at the time, 
or ſeemed to have forgot them immediately after. 
But this ſhall never diſcourage me; I have a way 
of paying mylelf before hand. Tis uſury to ex- 

& gratitude. 

I have had bad weather, ever ſince I left your 
Latitude, The thickeſt miſt here, theſe three days, 
that ever T jaw. Pray how did your azr with ut 
Ig behave itſelf ? But this day is perfectly clear, 
tor the violence of laſt night's ſtorm, has throughly 
purged the air. There was a very hurricane all 
night, and the wind ceaſed to blow toward morn- 
igg, only, as it ſeemed to me, becauſe it was out 
of breath. I am glad to find the pacquets had 
ſafely arrived before it, becauſe they have brought 
vs good news: that is, A's new:. Our fears at 
j-alt, about the two great deaths, are over. Viva 
Rex! 

Amen and adieu! 


HENRY. 


LETTER CCCXXXVIIL. 


My dear FA N NI, 
A LL friends here are well. 1M; cholic, for 
= from its peculiarity l may call it min, was ny 
conſtant compauion through the journey. Among 


0 
che 
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the ſiugularities which you imputed to me, in a late 
letter, you may claſs this extraordinary diſorder, 
which no regimen can keep off, nor no irregularity 
briag on; which comes and goes, cx mero motu, 
like ideas, which ariſe and vaniſh in-the memory, 
without the minds being able to account for their 
adduction, or remotion. . 

Mr. and his wife are here. I never ſaw 
her before; ſhe is a very agreeable kind of woman 
neither handſome or genteel; but ſhe has more 
than painting or (ſtatuary can expreſs. I have been 
long of opinion, taat good humour, and ami- 
ableneſs of temper, are. iafiaitely preferable to 
beauty, or even to ſenſe ; if ſenſe can be, which I 
deny, Without them. 

I heard a piece of news here, Mrs. —— has 
been obliged to ſell part, and depoſit the reſt of 
her jewels, to anſwer a preſſing demand, A Play 
Debt! ſhe was too old and homely to diſcharge 
it otherways. Her age and perſon ſaved her 
morals. 

My fincere compliments to Mr. and Mrs. — , 
and love to Miſs in her Teens, 

Adicu | 
HENRY. 


LETTER CCCXXXIX. 


Dear FAN Nx, 

* OUR opinion that Mr. — —'s uneaſineſs at his 

wife's abſcnce, is owing to his ſondneſs for 
her, I hope is juſt; but thcre is ſuch a thing g as 
being helpleſs. and diſſatisfied at being lef { alone, 
though we have no great afiection for the bien of 
ſociety, when areſcat : : and this | do {u{pect, from 
my knowledge both of the husband = wife, to 
be really the preſcat caſe. Ute has a fovereign 
power 
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power over the mind, and the effect is ſtrongeſt 
where ideas are feweſt: many perſons go abroad 
often, by way of not ſtaying at home, while others 
ſtay at home, only becauſe they will not be at the 
trouble of going abroad; ſo that from the mere 
force of habit, ſome go out without pleaſure, 
while others ſtay within, without enjoyment : and 
we may "ſometimes imagine, that this man diverts 
himſelf one way, and that another, and may be 
miſtaken in both. I have known people ſit up 
half their nights, withour the leaſt indulgence in 
the exceſs ; but merely from an averſion of going 
to bed, have fat yawning and ſtretching themſelves 
into convulſions ; or ſnored for an hour or two in 
their chairs, before they could be prevailed on to 
call for their night caps. The caprices of human 
nature are infinite; how few ways to be right, and 


how many to be wrong 


HENRY, 


ti. ——_— 8 n _ * — — 


HIATUS. 
LETTER CCCXL. 


M* deareſt Harry is, I hope, before this, con- 
vinced of his itijuſtice, in accuſing me of 
neglect: when I was moſt immerſed in the frolick 
and paiety of youth, I never was fool enough to 
give up the rational happineſs I received from his 
correſpondence, for any inferior amuſement, but 
have declined many parties, ſtiled of pleaſure, for 
the real one of conver/ing with him; for ſo I call 


writing to thoſe we love. Then what could tempt. 


me to neglect it now? when every thought and 
tender affection of my heart is dedicated to him 


and his dear children, who by partaking, increaſe, 
5 rather 
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rather than leſſen that tenderneſs. *Tis highly proba- 


ble that I may not get a meſſenger to carry this letter 
to the poſt, yet [| write for the hazard, and to 
ſatisfy a fondneſs. | 
From what you hint, I hope your affairs will 
ſoon be accommodated ; at leaſt in ſuch a way, as 
may put it in your power to make, even a ſmall 
proviſion, for that wife, and thoſe children you fo 
truly love. We have great reaſon to be thankful 
for the happy diſpoſition of our dear boy. Indeed 
there cannot be a better mind, in ſo much youth : 


to ſum up all, he is my own Harry's epitome : His 


delicate unflattering tenderneſs, hourly recalls the 
image of his much loved father; though ſure [ 


need not memento's, to bring you to my mind, 


who are never abſent from my fond idea: but too 
conſtant attention, like too intently gazing, may 
ſometimes make us loſe the object of our contem- 
plation, and our dear Hal is the intervening me- 
dium, that recalls and fixes it more ſtrongly. He 
{cads his duty to you, and mine accompanies, to 


ſhew this new-comer the way. 
Adieu ! 
FRANCES, 


* * 


LETTER CCCKLL 


Dear FAN NV, | Dublin, 


HE weather was ſo bad that I could not get 
farther than Kilcullen yeſterday. I afked for 
Mrs. 's apartment and aired her bed for her 
laſt night: which to do more effectually, I poured 
a quart of hot punch into the warming- pan. 
found our little Kate extremely well ; ſhe thrives 
apace, and will not be ſuch a Queen Mb as you 
apprehended, The lightning blalt that ſhe brought 
Vor. Il, Oo into 


4 
EE. 
"" 
e 
( 
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Into the world with her, remains in her forehead 
ſtill. She ought to have been chriſtened Semele, 
but in compliment to her godmother ; who is her- 
ſelf more worthy the addreſs of Jupiter, than ever 
aur poor elf will be: which to put paſt a doubt, I 
muſt acquaint you that ſhe is reckoned very like 
me. 
The day I left you, I went to — and beſides 
the poem he has publiſhed, he ſhewed me a large 
volume in manuſcript; among which there were a 
great many very pretty things. I aſſure you that 
this gave me a very ſincere pleaſure, tho' it con- 
vinced me that I was never deſigned by nature for a 
wit, as I felt not the leaſt ſymptom of envy or 
jealouſy upon ſuch an occaſion. Is this meanneſs 
a mark of genius or no? Addiſon and Dennis were 
both infected with it, It depends entirely, upon 
the moral turn of the mind. 

My ſincere compliments to the worthy, friendly 
and agreeable couple you are wich; and ſwear, 
without perjury, that I am my deareſt Fanny's 
truly affectionate huſband, 


HENRY, 


— — 


” "= | e 
rn ee. 


NMIRs. 8.— has had an afar lately; ſhe calls 
it a marriage, and pleads ſome ſtatute, which 
ſhe ſays, - intitles a woman to the rights of widow- 
hood after a ſeven years ſeparation, without re- 
ceiving the leaſt notice from her huſband, who 
went beyond ſeas, as ſhe expreſſes it. This has 
been really her caſe, in fact; but how it ſtands in 
law, I know not. However, I think that a ſcven 
years marriage even with cohabitation, is a natural 
divorce ; for, as philoſophers affirm, that every 
atom of our bodies is intirely changed in that term 
a man 


WW 
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4 man and his wife muſt certainly become fornica- 
tors at the end of it; therefore your right ſcrupu- 
lous chriſtians ſhould be re-married every ſeven 
years, till they dwiadle into that ſtage of life, 
when, and when oaly, lovers become Platonics in- 
deed. 

[ was yeſterday at ——, and was really vexed to 
ſee ſuch poor doings. There was two hours con- 
ſideration, and the whole houſe called into conſul- 
tation, the reſult of which was, to give half a 
gainea toward a charity, where ten ſhould have 
been given without heſitation. Men huxter ſhil- 
lings as if they were to live here for ever, not con- 
ſideriag that if they had that prerogative, the greater 
dignity ſhou!'d be in every action of their immor- 
tality. 

It has been remarked, that perſons in narrow 
circumſtances make a great dit (play of generous 
ſentiments, while thoſe who are in affluence, too 
often betray a contracted mind: but to abate our 
vanity in this particular, may not the only dif- 
ference lie here, that the firſt are liberal of what 
they have not, and the latter parſimonious of what 


they have? 


Adieu! 
s HENRY, 


ls 


— — 


LETTER CCCXLIIL 


Dear HR RV, NMallotu. 


HO” real illneſs is the cauſe of my preſent re- 
tirement, I do not repine, as it purchaſes me 

a little leiſure to converſe with you and myſelf ; 
which is more than I have been bleſt with, ſince 
we parted. A violent pain in my fide has been, 
with difficulty, allowed an excuſe for not going to 
O 2 this 
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this night's ball, which is the only one I have 
milled fince I came hither. I have not drank the 
waters theſe three days, for I imagined they in- 
creaſed the diſorder in my fide, tho' they agreed 
perfectly well with me, in every other particular. 
— by repairing my conſtitution, they might 
have augmented that connate complaint of mine ; 


« The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
© Grows with our growth, and e e with 
« our ſtrength.” 


Indeed, my Harry, both my mind and body 
are harraſſed beyond meaſure, What would I not 
give for any little habitation of my own, where I 
might enjoy the bleſſings which God has given me, 
a fond huſband, lovely children, and a turn for 
reading and reſlection! But, alas ! the proſpect of 
this charming ſcene, exiſts only in my wiſhes, and 
Iike a ſhadow vanithes before the piercing eye of 
reaſon. I do not mean to be ungrateful to Provi- 
cence, for thoſe bleſſings I at preſent enjoy: I 
own them far beyond my merits, and hyma the 

Almighty with devotion for them. 

UI am certaia that if my ſituation in life was ſuch 
as I have wiſhed, I ſhould have a much higher 
relich for gaicty than 1 now have; for I do not 
pretend to deſpiſe the pleaſures of the world, or 
think, that virtue and wiſdom dwell only with con- 
tcmplation ; they are to be met with every where, 
eien in (he flreets ; but tho' my diſpoſition and age 
naturally incline to chearfulneſs, the conſtant anx- 
jety I feel for the unſettled ſituation, and uncertain 
ſtate of my husband and children, too often clouds 
> brow, and makes wan Care uſurp the place of 
miles. 


Adieu! 


FRANCES 
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L ET 'T-E KR CCCXLIY. 


Malkw. 


] Thank you for the pleaſure I received from both 

your letters; I have had a thouſand fears for 
your ſafety; I was born a coward; I have lived 
one, and believe I ſhall die ſo: my mind is never 
ealy about yon one moment; I open your letters 
with trembling haſte, yet fear to look into them; 
with different perturbations far, I uſed to read 
them! You do not acquaint me what has been 
done in your late affair: 1 wrote to you already, on 
this ſubject ; perhaps you have not received my 
letter, for at preſent, direct at hazard; but ſhall 
continue to write, to ſatisfy, at once, my duty and 
inclination. 

This is the worſt place in the world, for a pere 
ſon in my preſent temper of mind, I think we 
formerly agreed, that particular happiaeſs difqua« 
Jites us for general ſociety, more than particular 
uncaſineſs *; but I had not then felt that kind of 
rrow, which abſorbs the whole ſoul, and con- 
nets every object we ſce, and every. ſound we 
hear, with the idea of our own diſtreſs. 

The reading a beautiful paſſage, towards the 
coucluſton of Thomſon's poem on the Spring, 
yelterday: morning, threw my mind into ſuch a 
tate, as is not to be expreſſed. It was a defcrip- 
tion of happinels, ſuch as ours might have been, 
hail it pleated God to have bleſt us, even with 
humble competence. I fear I was to blame for 
murmuring, but indecd I could not help it. That 
ch, urmiag 3 picture of rational delight, made me re- 
piue at being debarr'd thoſe dear, tho'e innocent, 


Letter C. 
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thoſe virtuous enjoyments; the tender duty of a 
faithful wife, and the increaſing joy of a delighted 
mother: I am, alas! forbid the happy taſk, 


——<c Jo rear the tender thought, 

« To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 

« To pour the freſh inſtruftion o'er the mind, 
« To breathe th' ealivening ſpirit, and to fix 
The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt, 


But, I will ſtay my riſing ſighs, and ſtop my flow- 
ing tears; it is not yet too late; and if the all- 
wile diſpoſer ſees it good, he can and will raiſe me 
to that humile late, where all my hopes, nay all 
my wiſhes are centered: where | may ſhare the 
happineſs of educating our dear children, with the 
belt of husbands; where we may behold their 
{ſpring and ſummer without blaſt or drought, and 
our declining autumn, nay our winter, paſſing 
without ſtorms away. Amen, to this ſweet prayer. 


Adicu. My head aches much, but my heart 
more ! 


FRANCES, 


L 8:33 ER CCCELY. 


Dear FRANCES, 


1 Received your very pretty, unphiliſaphic letter; 

however, you ſpeak very naturally, and ſenſibly 
too, I perfectly agree with you, in every thought, 
hope and with ; the only difference, that I am leſs 
impatient at the delay, and more religned under 
the diſappointments of fortune, 

The affair you inquire about, ſtands juſt as ir did 
wnen we parted: I havea reaſon for not preſſing 
it now ; my eas are not quite ſtrong enough. 

| do believe that the gay ſcene you are in at pre— 
LC is aut very agreeable to you; it you had no 


other 
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other objection, the too great hurry of it would 
be one. You remember my making Miſs —— 
ſtare once, by an adage of mine, that I c:uld fer- 
give non? but a pickpock-t, for loving à crotul. 

Since I came here, I have inquired into the ſtor 
of Mr. „ and find it juſt as we had heard it. 
He is really a man of underſtanding, and yet does 


many filly things. I have known ſeveral perſons of 
ſenſe, but very few who always uſe it : 


—— They bear it not about, 
© As if afraid to wear it out; 
Except on holydays or ſo, 

« As men their beſt apparel do.” 


Adieu! 


HENRY. 


n 


LETTER CccxLVI. 


Dear HARRY, 


1* this ſcene of perpetual hurry and 1 diſipation 
if my letters are frequent, they cannot be long 
you mult therefore be content with a bare forte 
ſcription ſometimes, juſt to thew that I exilt, when 
the important nothings l am engaged in, and which 
have the rank of mera duties here, may not allow 
me time for more. I own too, that I am afraid 
to truſt myſelf alone, with a pen and ink; the 
conſequence is hurtful to me; for, contrary to the 
received opinion, I find it leſs painful to ſuppreſs 
the uneaſineſs of my mind, than to give it vent. I 
wrote a long, and of courſæ, a melancholic letter to 
you, laſt poit; I hope it did not affect you, as 
much as it did me; but why need l fear? for thou 
art actually a lincal deſcenda :at from old Neſtor Iron 
Side; and misiortunes mult be /dges, before meg 

can make any impreſſion on you, 


9 Incveg 
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I never was, am not, nor ever ſhall be a philo- 
ſopher ; and what is more, I am far from regretting 
that want of ſenſibility they boaſt of : I aim at an 
higher character, that of a chi, where feeling 
is not incompatible with reſignation ; and to lament 
without upbraiding, is not a breach of duty. But 
enough upon a ſubject, that you and I can never 
agree about. I rejoice, however, to think that it is 
the only one, we ever had a diſpute on. 


Adieu, and Amen, 
So be it. 


FRANCES 


* „ 


LETTER CCCALVIL 


My dear FAN NY, 


1 Acquieſce in your philoſophy, it cannot ariſe 

from a nobler principle, or ſtronger ſource, than 
religion. Stoiciſm is too much bravery for a wo- 
man. I have very little ſupport from thence my- 
felt, and leaving out the word lament, my phi o- 
ſophy agrees perfectly with your definition. Hea- 
then philoſophy was founded on pride, the chiiſtian 
on humility; and therefore, more conſonant to the 
nature of ſo helpleſs and dependant a creature as 
man. 

There are three ſpecies of philoſophy, which I 
have ſeverally plied with tolerable ſucceſs : one is 
the ſtoical pride of riſing above all worldly con- 
cerns; the ſecond, an acquiclceuce in my lot, which 
naturally induces a fort of indifference about it 
and the third, a habit of turning my thoughts from 
preſent uneaſineſs, and gloomy proſpeAs, upon 
more pleaſant ſcenes and {ubjetts, either in the te- 
ficctions of my owa mind, or ia the application of 
proper udies. 


I laid 
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- I laid aſide the firſt, becauſe it ſavoured too 
much of heathen ſelf-ſufficience ; I grew aſhamed 
of the ſecond, for I thought it but the ordinary 
effect of low ſpirits; and have abided by the latter, 
becauſe I found ir free from my objections to the 
two former, and have experienced it to be both a 
more immediate and effectual remedy, than either 
of the others. | 

However, it muſt be an advantage to have paſſed 
through theſe three degrees, for I fancy that the 
perfection of philoſophy, mult be compounded out 
of a proper mixture of them all. 


Adieu! 
HENRY, 


* — 


LETTER CCCALVIIL 


My dear HARRY, 


I Received your charming philoſophic letter, and 

remember that you wrote pretty much in the- 
ſame ſtrain to your friend V ſome time ago; 
who, though a man of ſenſe and religion, is, not- 
withſtanding, as great a lamenter as I am. Did he 
ever anſwer that letter? | | 

I think with you, that philoſophy ſits as auk- 
wardly on a woman, as a ſuit of armour ; but there 
have been amazons in morals, as well as war, For 
my part, I neither envy nor admire, and of courſe, 
ſhall not endeavour to imitate the Caracatura. 
Gentleneſs of manners, and ſoftneſs of heart, are, 
I think, the moſt amiable characteriſtics of a wo- 
man. Let man, like the ſtrong oak, brave the 
ſtorm, and ſtand unmoved amidſt it; while we, 
like the flight weeping willow, yield before every 
blaſt ; or, like the ſenlitive plant, ſhrink from each 
preſſure, 


| I have 


2 — 
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I have the pleaſure to inform you, that Thurſ- 
day next is fixed for our return to the fort, andiI 
think you will receive this letter time enough, to 
meet us the next day, at dinner. 


Adieu! 
FRANCES. 


